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Foreword 



O n behalf of the American Counseling Association I am pleased 
to introduce this book, Social Action: A Mandate for Counselors* 
to you. It represents an important collaboration between AC A and 
the ERIC/Counseling and Student Services (ERIC/CASS) Clear- 
inghouse. The editors, Courtland C. Lee, PhD, and Garry R. Walz, 
Phi), are both outstanding scholars and leaders in the profession 
of counseling. Each has served as president of ACA, Dr. Lee during 
1997-98 and Dr. Walz during 1971-72. Together, they have been 
able to enlist some of the best scholars, practitioners, and leaders 
in the held of counseling as contributors. 

1'his book comes at an important time in the history of the world 
and in the profession of counseling. As we prepare to enter the 21st 
century and a new millennium of human history, we are witnessing a 
dizzying panorama of change throughout all societies. This change 
suggests there is a major shift in worldwide social, cultural, and 
economic perspectives. It is evident that with the start of the new 
millennium comes a greater global view of human need and poten- 
tial. Professional counselors therefore need to rethink their views 
on human development and refine their methods of promoting it. 

The authors who contributed to this book will help counselors 
engage in such rethinking. The book focuses on social action and 
its place in the counseling profession. It is designed to provide 
counselors with direction for becoming agents of social change who 
intervene not only in the lives of their clients but abo in the world 
around them as well. 
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1'hc book provides a critical analysis of social action and counsel- 
ing. Its major theme is that counselors should he social change 
agents and that this should be reflected in practice, training, and 
research. Lee. Walz. and tlvir contributors deftly explore the coun- 
selors role in addressing a number of pressing contemporary social 
issues that affect academic, career, and personal development. 

I urge you to consider how the ideas and strategies that follow 
can impact your role as a counselor, regardless of your professional 
identity or work setting. As the text makes clear, you can make a 
difference not only at the individual level but also at the societal 
level. In so doing, you can truly promote public confidence and 
trust in the counseling profession, which is the stated mission of 
AC A in our strategic plan. 

It is indeed an honor to welcome this important new work to the 
AC A publication list. Drs. Lee and Wal/ provide us with a manifesto 
for social change. It will help guide ACA and the profession as we 
work to help the clients we servo build a better life in the new 
millennium. 



John L. Jaco 
hxecutivc Director 
American Counseling Association 





Preface 



T his hook is about social action and its role in the counseling 
profession. Social action refers to two important interrelated 
concepts. The first is that social action involves a counselors ability 
to intervene not only into client’s lives to help with problem resolu- 
tion or decision making blit also into the social context that affects 
those lives. Social action is based on the premise that the environ- 
ment is the key factor in determining behavior. Problematic behavior 
can often be traced to the negative effects of the environment on 
cognitive and affective functioning. Client issues, therefore, are 
often merely reactions or symptoms to deep-seated problems in the 
social environments in which people must interact. 

The second concept, from a preventive perspective, is that social 
action encompasses the professional and moral responsibility that 
counselors have to address the significant social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic challenges that have the potential to impact negatively upon 
psychosocial development. This second concept relates to a counsel- 
or’s sense of social responsibility and involves counselors taking 
stands on social issues as well as working to eradicate systems and 
ideologies that perpetuate discrimination and disregard human 
rights. 

Social Action: A\ Mandate for CoMH.se/ors is designed to provide 
counselors with new direction lor becoming agents of social change 
who intervene not only in the lives of their clients but also in the 
world around them. It emphasizes the need to direct counseling 
skills toward the significant social, cultural, and economic issues 
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that often impact negatively upon the 1 ' clients in the contem- 

porary world. 

I he profession of counseling has a limited tradition of confronting 
social issues that is reflected in a relatively small body of literature 
on the role of the counselor as social change agent. This hook 
provides a critical analysis of social action in contemporary counsel- 
ing practice. 

OVLRVI LAV t)I : CONTENTS 

This hook is divided into five sections: Introduction (chapter 1); 
Pari One — Social Action: A hocus on Promoting Diversity and 
C hallenging Oppression ^chapters 2-9); Part Two — Social Action: 
\ hocus on Assessment, Research, and Technology (chapters 
10 1 4 »; Part Three — Social Action: A Focus on Professional Issues 
^chapters IS -17); and Conclusion (chapter IK). Courtland C. Lee 
provides the Introduction to the hook. In chapter 1 he offers a 
definition of social action within the context of counseling and 
explores the tradition of social action in the profession. Ways in 
which, counselors have engaged in social action, and some of the 
challenges they face as social change agents, are also discussed in 
this introductory chapter. 

Part One - Social Action: A Focus on Promoting Diversity and 
( ’hallenging ( )pprcssion offers direction for promoting diversity and 
overcoming oppression with specific client populations. Ingrid 
(irieger and Joseph (I. Ponterotto specify ways that counselors can 
challenge intolerance in chapter 2. They discuss how counselors can 
combat intolerance by challenging their own intolerance, facilitating 
multicultural organizational development, and engaging in outreach, 
consultation, teaching, training, curriculum development, advocacy, 
anti activism. The authors focus on how counselors can facilitate 
more empathic intergroup communication and create strategies for 
increasing access to opportunities and resources by nonprivileged 
groups and individuals. Two appendixes are included with this chap- 
ter to help counselors assess intolerance at both the individual and 
institutional levels. 

In chapter T Judith A. Lew is and Mary Smith Arnold use the lens 
of multicultnralism to examine the impact of systemic oppression on 
client groups. They discuss four important ways that counselors 
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can engage in social action to challenge systemic oppression: 
addressing the inadvertent tendency of the counseling profession 
to collude with oppression, supporting community empowerment 
efforts, engaging in political advocacy, and emphasizing the social 
action agenda of the American Counseling Association. 

Courtland C. Lee and Jennifer L. Brydges explore the etiology 
of interpersonal violence in U.S. culture, including demographic 
patterns and psychological forces that contribute to the phenome- 
non, in chapter 4. They provide a comprehensive social action plan 
that counselors can employ to dispel violence and that includes 
public awareness initiatives, professional collaboration, legislative 
action, and program development. 

Among the many opportunities for counselors to become activists 
lor social change, perhaps the most daunting challenge lies in assist- 
ing the gay and lesbian community as it attempts to gain social 
justice. In chapter 5, Boh Barret provides background for working 
with gay and lesbian clients and offers suggestions for counselors 
working for social change with respect to the discrimination and 
homo-prejudice that exist within every community as well as the 
mental health profession. 

David Capuz/i addresses the impact of at-risk behaviors and 
choices engaged in by vulnerable youth in chanter h. 1 le also focuses 
on the need for early prevention with and systemic intervention 
for this client group. Through the use of numerous examples, the 
qualities of prevention programming and aspects of systemic inter- 
vention with at-risk youth are discussed and described. The chapter 
concludes with additional suggestions for strategies to address the 
needs of at-risk youth more successfully. 

In chapter 7 Udwin U. Herr and Spencer G. Niles explain that 
counselors involved in career intervention are engaged in social 
action in much of w hat they do. This chapter examines the counsel- 
or's various roles in social action and explores how career guidance, 
the client's context, unemployment, and other factors influence 
counselors who strive for nonhiased access to opportunities, individ- 
ual purpose, and achievement. 

Jane IT Myers in chapter 8 discusses demographic changes in 
the United States with a focus on the aging of our population. 
Counselors' responses to the graying of American society are 
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considered, and the consequences of counselors’ responses to the 
needs of older persons are explored. The phenomenon of ageism, 
an unreasonable prejudice against persons based on chronological 
age. is discussed, as is the personal impact of ageism on older 
individuals. Recommended strategies and actions for counselors are 
considered from the macro and micro perspectives, and suggestions 
for advocacy for and empowerment of older clients are provided. 

In chapter 9 Judith G. Miranti and Man' Thomas Burke discuss 
social change through the incorporation and integration of the spiri- 
tual dimension into counseling practice. The authors contend that 
a willingness by counselors to be creative architects, to bear witness 
to their transcendent beliefs, will result in resisting and changing 
the persistent structures of injustice, dehumanizing poverty, and 
humiliating domination of certain segments of society. 

The chapters in Part Two — Social Action: A Focus on Assess- 
ment, Research, and Technology focus on how to redirect counseling 
research and assessment initiatives to foster social change. Similarly, 
they examine how emerging technologies can foster social action 
in counseling. Nicholas A. Yacc in chapter 10 discusses the events 
shaping the assessment process in counseling and counselors’ use 
of assessment instruments, lie presents assessment as a multidi- 
mensional, continuous process for establishing a base ol information 
about clients. The locus of the chapter is on using information in 
a way that is helpful to clients rather than as a way to find a truth 
for placement selection. 

In chapter 1 1 . John A. Casey explores the gap that has developed 
between the technologically advantaged and disadvantaged. As com- 
panies downsize, restructure, and reengineer, those workers without 
technology skills are let go, w hereas the remaining front-line workers 
are using their technology skills to work harder for less money. In 
U.S. schools a grow ing gap has similarly developed between wealths 
districts using state-of-the-art technology and poor districts strug- 
gling to meet basic needs. The author examines how professional 
counselors can be social change agents in combating these disturb- 
ing trends by using their expertise to secure technological resources 
that will benefit all citizens. 

James P. Sampson examines the use ol the Internet as a tool (or 
social change in chapter 12. Alter brietlv describing the nature ol 
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the Internet, he presents a model for Internet use and discusses 
the potential benefits and problems associated with Internet use. 
The chapter concludes with recommendations for using the Internet 
for social action. 

What are the factors that shape social change research? In chapter 
13 William E. Sedlacek explores the importance of understanding 
ones audience, the need to focus research questions, the importance 
of ethics, and other essential components of a social action research 
agenda. He provides a case study that illuminates the power and 
potential of social action research. 

The accumulated know ledge of over 60 years of counseling out- 
come research can help direct and give credibility to our efforts to 
advocate for social change, according to Thomas L. Sexton and 
Susan C. Whiston in chapter 14. They outline an activist agenda 
consistent with current research findings, identify' additional areas 
that outcome research can investigate, and comment on the syner- 
gistic relationship between research and social action. 

Part 'Three — Social Action: A locus on Professional Issues exam- 
ines several important areas that the profession of counseling must 
consider in order to operationalize a social action agenda for the 
Mst century. In chapter 13, Brooke B. Collison, Judith L. Osborne, 
ki/beth A. Gray, Reese M. House, James Firth, and Mary Lou 
consider important issues in preparing counselors for social action. 
They contend that counselors will best be prepared to answer the 
call for social action when counselor education programs begin to 
emphasize social activism w ithin all aspects of counselor prepara- 
tion. This chapter outlines a frame of reference for social action, 
explores the personal side of social activism, and stresses the impor- 
tance of counselor educators modeling a social conscience for 
their students. 

Fred Bcmak in chapter 1 6 discusses the idea that the 21st century 
will require a reconceptuali/tion of the role of counselors that incor- 
porates interdisciplinary collaboration and social change. He offers 
a critique of dominant paradigms and some of the social, cultural, 
and political trends in the counseling profession. He also provides 
counselors with recommendations and strategies for interdisciplin- 
ary collaboration. 
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In chapter 17, Courtland C. Lee discusses professional counsel- 
ing and social action in a global context. Worldwide social and 
economic challenges should compel counselors to action. This chap- 
ter describes ways that counselors can engage in such action through 
international collaboration, a global social action agenda, and sup- 
port for families. Some of the challenges counselors will encounter 
as they strive lor social change at the international level arc also dis- 
cussed. 

Courtland C. Lee and Garry R. Wal/ provide the Conclusion of 
the book. In chapter 18 they summarize the key concepts related 
to social action set forth in the preceding chapters and present a 
call to action for counselors that is inherent throughout the book. 
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Counselors as 
Agents of Social Change 

Coinii.ANn C\ Lia. 



( >'m/g riohune. The burning ami ilesccnilioii oj /Tices 
(>l warship. Acts of intoleranie against individuals 
Jrtjw culturall \ diverse groups. Homelessness. Domes- 
tic and international terrorism, Environmental pollu- 
tion Hie mm pa uf spread of I UWAIDS. Abuse and 
neglect oj children and older persons. 



r T' 1 ht‘S(‘ are just some oi the issues that relied profound social, 
A cultural, and economic dilemmas confronting society at the end 
of the -20th century. Such phenomena negatively affect the quality 
of life* lor millions ol people and impact psychological and social 
development across the life span. 

lor tin* profession of counseling, these pressing social issues 
suggest an examination of the current philosophy and practice of 
mental health intervention. They provide the opportunity to reexam- 
ine and redefine a commitment to the art of helping on the part 
ol counselors. I raditionallv. counselor energy and skill have been 
focused on helping individuals resolve problems and make decisions. 
Vet the origin ol problems and impediments to effective decision 
making often lie not in individuals hut in an intolerant, restrictive, 
or unsafe cm ironment. 

The locus ol this chapter is on social action and its role in the 
practice ol counseling. It provides a conceptual basis for the role 
of counselor as social change agent, improving society through 
helping people empower themselves has alwavs been a major objec- 
tive of the c ounseling profession. Through promoting decision 
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making, problem resolution, and values clarification, counselors 
have contributed to the betterment of their clients, thereby promot- 
ing an improved society. This chapter, however, provides counselors 
with a context for becoming agents of social change who intervene 
not only in the lives of their clients but also in the world around them. 

This chapter first defines social action in counseling and explores 
the tradition of social action in counseling. It then provides a concep- 
tual overview by looking at empowerment and advocacy as the basis 
for the role of counselor as social change agent and describes some 
of the ways that counselors have engaged in social action. The 
chapter next considers the professional and personal challenges and 
risks of social action and concludes with a look at its possible limits 
in counseling. 

SOCIAL ACTION IN COUNSLLING DLFINLD 

Social action as a concept must be considered within the context 
of a counselors personal awareness of himself or herself as both a 
person and a professional. In order to be effective as a helper, it is 
important that a counselor possess three levels of awareness: 

• Level I — Awareness of Self. A counselor must understand the 
important dynamics of his or her personality and how they contrib- 
ute to the counseling process (Gladding, 1992; Meier, 1989; 
Nugent. 1990). 

• Level 2 — Interpersonal Awareness . A counselor must he able 
to enter a client's, reality in a nonjudgmental. manner (Rogers, 
19SI ). I le or she must possess both an appreciation of another 
person's perception of the world and the psychosocial context for 
that worldview. The essence of counseling lies at this level; it is 
the art of helping another person to resolve problems or make deci- 
sions, 

• Level 3 — Systemic Awareness . A counselor must he able to 
perceive accurately environmental influences on client develop- 
ment and possess skills to intercede at .in environmental level to 
challenge systemic barriers that block optimal mental health 
(Cook, 1972; Cunnings & Simpkins, 1972; kat/. 1985; Lee, 
Armstrong, & Brydges. 1996) 
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It is the third level of counselor awareness that forms the basis 
of social action. Within the context of counseling, social action 
refers to two important interrelated concepts. The first is that social 
action involves the ability to intervene not only into clients lives 
to help with problem resolution or decision making but also in the 
social context that affects those lives. Social action is based on 
the premise that the environment is the key factor in determining 
behavior. Problematic behavior can often be traced to the negative 
effects of environment on cognitiv e and affective functioning. Client 
issues, therefore, are often merely reactions to or symptoms of 
deep-seated problems in the social environments in which people 
must interact. 

The second concept, from a preventive perspective, is that social 
action encompasses the professional and moral responsibility that 
counselors have to address the significant social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic challenges that have the potential to impact negatively upon 
psvchosocial development. This second concept relates to counsel- 
ors’ sense of social responsibility and involves counselors taking 
stands on social issues as well as working to eradicate systems and 
ideologies that perpetuate discrimination and disregard individual 
rights. A sense of social responsibility implies that professional 
counselors have an important role to play in fostering and supporting 
a society that is more enlightened, just, and humane (Lee & Sirch, 

1 994; McWhirter, 1997 k 

SOCIAL ACTION: A COL'NSLLINC TRADITION 

Although often viewed as a relatively conservative and somewhat 
passive profession, counseling has established a tradition of social 
action. McWhirter (1997) suggested that social action is implicit 
in the work of Prank Parsons and Carl Rogers. Both of these giants 
in the profession advocated that counselors respond to the injustice 
of the status quo, work to change social policy, and intervene at 
both the individual and societal level. 

"Counseling and the Social Revolution.** a special issue of the 
Personnel and Cniilancc Journal, was published in Mav 1971. This 
seminal issue, edited by Michael I), Lewis. Judith A. Lewis, and 
Ldward P. Dvvorkin, was published near the end of the great social 
revolution begun the I9u()s that saw massive protest against a war 
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considered to he unjust and various forms of social discrimination. 
The goal of the special issue was to put the realities of the social 
revolution before the counseling profession and to suggest that 
counselors need not only to understand but also to participate in 
the social change process. The articles in this issue dealt with the 
counselor facing social issues such as racism and sexism, ecological 
issues, and antiwar issues. There were also articles about counselor 
self-evaluation and training with respect to social action. 

t his special issue was follow ed by a number of articles in profes- 
sional counseling journals exhorting counselors to social action. 
Some of these articles accused the profession of being reactionary 
and serving oppressive social systems that negatively impacted on 
client groups (Banks & Martens, 1973b Others called on counselors 
to become social change agents (Cook, 1972; Cunnings & Simpkins, 
1972; Herbert. 1971; Kincaid & Kincaid, 1971; Sehlossberg, 1977; 
Smith, 1971; Tucker, 1973; Warnath, 1973). 

In the 19S0s a wave of conservatism swept the United States 
and severely challenged the relevance of social action and social 
responsibility on the part of professionals. Nevertheless, the coun- 
seling profession continued to build on a tradition of confronting 
social issues. This tradition is reflected in the literature on counselor 
training, research, and client service delivery of that era (Burhke, 
1988; Cook. 1983; Corvin & Wiggins, 1989; Crabbs, 1989; Down- 
ing. 1982; Kiel ridge. 1983; Lee. 1989; Ponzo, 1981; Sander, 1982; 
Wilcoxon, 1989). 

Significantly, in 1987 the American Association for Counseling 
and Development published a position paper on human rights 
tAA.CD, 1987), The paper was a clarion call to professional counsel- 
ors to advocate for social change through personal, professional, 
and political activity. 

i he 1980s also witnessed the rise of multicultural counseling as 
«i major discipline*, and multicultural concepts in counseling fostered 
a new sense of social responsibility and activism within the profes- 
sion (Lee, 1997). Counselors who worked with culturally diverse 
clients were often forced to consider the negative effects of racism, 
sexism, classism. homophobia, and other forms of oppression on 
psvchosocial development (Cook, 1993; Priest, 1991; Schreier. 
1993; Solomon. 1W2). This cont r ibuted to increased professional 
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awareness that the etiology of problems often lies not in clients 
hut, rather, in intolerant or restrictive environments. Counselors 
who worked with culturally diverse client groups, therefore, were 
called on to become agents of systemic change, to channel energy 
and skill into helping clients from marginalized or powerless groups 
break down institutional and social barriers to optimal development 
(Dc La Cancela & Sotomayor, 1993; Evans & Wall, 1991; Lee, 
1991; Ponterotlo & Pedersen, 1993). 

As the profession prepares for the 21st century', the concept of 
social action has taken on new dimensions. In the 1990s, counselors 
have witnessed a dizzying panorama of change throughout the world, 
including the collapse of communism and the end of apartheid in 
South Africa as well as the introduction of maj )r new technologies 
lor improving the quality of life. 

Counselors have also observed that these same technologies 
impact negatively upon both the environment and human interac- 
tion. Likeu ise, counselors have seen historical racial/rcligious/ethnie 
hostility and violence fractionalize many areas of the world from 
Los Angeles to Sarajevo, the rampant spread of HIV/AIDS, a rise 
in the number of hungry and homeless people throughout the world, 
and a declining quality of life due to worldw ide economic recession. 

I’he nature of these changes suggests a major shift in global social 
and cultural perspectives and a new set ol human challenges. As 
the 20th century wanes, counselors often have to rethink their views 
on human development and refine their methods lor promoting it 
(Lee & Siren, 1994). It is evident that the start of the 21st century 
will bring a wider global view of both human need and potential. 
This has led to a renewed focus on counselors and their social 
responsibilitv (Arredondo & DAndrea, I q 95; Lee & Sirch, 1994; 
McWhirter, 1994, 1997; Morrow & Dcidan, 1992; Parettc & Hour- 
cade. 1995; Ponterotto, 199|; Robinson, 1994; Yep, 1992). 

counseling; and social action: 

A CONCEPTUAL OVERVIEW 

In order to fully understand the role of social action in counseling, 
several concepts must be considered. Social responsibility on the 
part of counselors is predicated on a comprehensive understanding 

! ’/ D 





ol l he interrelation ol empowerment and advocacy as the basis of 
counselor social change agency. 

Kmpowhrmi* \r 

The 1 990s have seen an increased awareness of the importance 
ol the concept of empowerment to counseling theory and practice. 
This concept, which lias its origins in social work, community psy- 
chology, feminist therapy, multicultural counseling, and education, 
forms a framework lor social action in counseling (MeWhirter, 
1994, 1997). MeWhirter (1994) offered the following definition of 
empow erment: 

, . . the process In which people, organizations, or groups who 
arc powerless or marginalized (a) become aware ol the power 
dynamics at work in their life context, lb) develop the skills and 
capacity lor gaining reasonable control over their lives, (c) which 
they exercise, id) without infringing on the rights ol others, and 
k*) which coincides with actively supporting the empowerment 
of others in their community. Ip. 12) 

This definition suggest that empowerment is a complex process that 
encompasses self-reflection and action, aw areness of environmental 
power dynamics that may impact upon psychosocial development, 
and the development ol skills to promote community enhancement 
i MeW hirter, 1 99“ 5 , 

W ith its focus on environmental aw areness and community action 
as well as individual insight, the concept ol empowerment provides 
an important Inundation lor social act’on. The process ol empower- 
ment puts the onus on both client and counselor to look beyond 
mere intervention at an individual level. 

Am ot .vt v 

Achoeaev relers to I he process or act ol arguing or pleading lor 
a cause or proposal. An advocate, therefore, is an individual who 
pleads lor a cause. In addition, an advocate can he a person who 
argues another individuals cause or proposal. 

The concept ol advocacy also helps to frame the social action 
context ol counseling. As advocates, counselors are called upon to 
channel energy and skill into helping clients challenge institutional 
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rind social barriers that impede academic, career, or personal-social 
development. When necessary, counselors need to be willing to act 
on behalf of marginalized or disenfranchised clients and actively 
challenge long-standing traditions, preconceived notions, or regres- 
sive policies and procedures that may stifle human development. 
Acting as advocates, through efforts both with and/or for clients, 
counselors can help people become empowered so that they can 
challenge svstemic barriers and seize new educational, career, or 
personal-social opportunities (Lee, 1989). 

There are three important aspects of the advocate role for profes- 
sional counselors. First, advocates arc counselors who view helping 
lrom a systemic perspective. Second, advocates attempt systemic 
change in partnership with clients who often lack the knowledge 
or skill base to effect such change alone. 'Third, advocates must 
have an understanding of important systems change principles along 
with the skill to translate them into action. 



Counselor as an Agi:\t or Social Chancu: 

The concepts of empowerment and advocacy provide the basis 
(or the role of counselor as social change agent. Any counselor with 
a belief in the possibility of a better world should develop a sense 
of social responsibility. Part oi such a counselor's philosophy should 
he a commitment to the idea of social change and his or her role 
as catalyst (or such change. 

A counselor who is an agent o( social change possesses the 
awareness, knowledge, and skill to intervene not only at an indiv idual 
level but also at a system-wide level. Father in partnership with 
and/or (or clients, a social change agent challenges cultural, social, 
historical, or economic harriers that stifle optimal mental health 
and human development. Such a professional should have two 
important goals in the counseling process: ( 1 ) to help clients under- 
stand problem causation by recognizing the influence of the social 
context on human development and 1.2) to help empower clients 
by assisting them in developing and implementing strategies to 
eliminate or reduce systemic discrimination or oppression in all 
forms. 
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A counselor who is a social change agent works with and (or 
clients in a variety of ways. Examples of social action initiatives for 
professional counselors include 

• participating with clients in an AIDS Walk to make a statement 
to the government and the public about his or her commitment 
to fighting the AIDS epidemic; 

• helping to educate economically disadvantaged women about 
changes in welfare laws that may impact them and their children; 
organizing them to make their voices heard in the corridors of 
power about how potential changes in such laws coulci negatively 
effect their ability to cure for their children; 

• facilitating educational programs in prisons that insure offenders 
gain knowledge end skills for success on the outside as way to 
reduce* recidivism rates; 

• working to insure that affirmative action and other equity issues 
remain central to policy and procedures in both education and 
the work world; 

• speaking out at legislative forums and hearings about how cut- 
backs in school counseling programs have the potential to impact 
negatively the academic, career, and personal-social development 
ol young people; 

• volunteering at soup kitchens, homeless shelters, or other social 
welfare agencies; and 

• participating in community-building efforts such as Habit for 
Humanity, insuring that clients and others have decent places 
to live. 

The chapters that tollovv oiler multilaeeted analyses of such 
actions. 



SOCIAL ACTION: Till- PROFESSIONAL AND 
PERSONAL RISKS 

Inherent personal and professional risks are involved when social 
action is incorporated into a counseling philosophy and skills reper- 
toire. However, the c rucial tasks of helping to empower clients to 
challenge social problems and/or socially responsible acts on the 
part ol counselors themselves are worth the risks. 
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Still, counselors need to be aware that speaking or acting out 
against social problems may engender professional or personal con- 
sequences. For example, counselors may become vulnerable to dif- 
ferent forms of harassment in the workplace when talcing a stand 
on a controversial issue. Likewise, they may develop reputations as 
"troublemakers" in their efforts to challenge social problems. Such 
a reputation could lead to professional backlash in the form of 
disciplinary action or limited opportunities for advancement. In 
addition, choosing to promote social causes may result in being 
ostracized by professional colleagues. 

A counselor who chooses to advocate for social change also runs 
the risk of stretching ethical limits. An important example of this 
is losing sight of relationship boundaries with clients. This is a 
particularly acute risk when and il a counselor assumes the role of 
client advocate. For example, while acting on behalf of marginalized 
or disenfranchised clients in challenging institutional or social barri- 
ers, a counselor may line! himself or herself fostering dependent 
relationships. It is important, therefore, that client advocacy he part 
of an integrated individual or group counseling intervention that is 
jointly planned ov counselor and client. Advocacy on the part of a 
counselor should he part of an intervention that ultimately aims to 
help clients become empowered so that the\ can develop the skills 
to challenge systemic barriers and seize new educational, career, 
or personal-social opportunities for themselves. 

Counselors choosing to confront social challenges in their work 
must understand that such a choice transcends the boundary 
between personal life and professional role. Professional actions 
taken to promote social action may resonate in personal life. Coun- 
selors need to consider that various forms of harassment may impact 
upon their home and family life. Moreover, they may run the risk 
of becoming so associated with this concept that il can jeopardize 
relationships with people who do not share such views. 

Counselors striv ing to become agents of social change must con- 
sider such risks as part of the process of promoting an enlightened 
and humane society. Ihc\ must reach a point in their ow n personal 
and professional lives where they believe that the benefit to individu- 
als anil societv from their social action is v ell worth the risks. 
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POSSIBLE LIMITS OF SOCIAL ACTION IN COUNSELING 

It can be argued that the definition of counselor as social change 
agent emphasizes the remedial and negates the preventive dimen- 
sion of counseling. However, helping empower clients to challenge 
intolerant, restrictive, or oppressive environments effectively should 
be considered a way to prevent them from returning to such environ- 
ments. The ultimate goal of social action, like that of individual or 
group counseling, is both remedial and preventive in nature. Social 
action aims to prevent individuals from returning to disempowering 
environments by establishing social structures that empower people. 

It may also be argued that the definition of social change agent 
does not differentiate counseling from other professions. For exam- 
ple, social work is predicated on assisting persons to establish emo- 
tional and social subsistence for themselves (.Crouch, 1979k As a 
profession, social work has a proud tradition of social advocacy. 
I lowcvcr, what seems to distinguish counseling from other profes- 
sions is its unique emphasis on wellness, personal growth, and 
career development. A unique goal of counseling is to facilitate 
human development and adjustment throughout the life span. Sys- 
temic intervention strategies, which lie at the heart of social action 
in counseling, should be conducted within this important develop- 
mental context. 



CONCLUSION 

Professional counselors can and should be agents of both individ- 
ual and social change. This chapter has provided a conceptual basis 
for the. role of counselor as social change agent and outlined how 
counselors can become engaged in helping to address serious social 
problems and build stronger communities. We can employ our 
diverse expertise not only to help people but also to resolve the 
profound social, cultural, and economic dilemmas challenging the 
world. Through our own social action, we can help to empower 
people and to foster a healthy society as well. 
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Challenging Intolerance 

Kc.mn Cmi.c.LR \\n Josmi G. Po.\n:norm 



A s uc approach the 21st century, intolerance is one of the 
major social problems lacing the United States and the world. 
Consider the following two quotations, which span the second half 
of the 2()th century: 

Civili/ed men [and women) have gained notable master)' over 
energy, matter, and inanimate nature generally, and are rapidly 
learning to control physical suffering and premature death. But, 
by contrast, we appear to he living in the Stone Age so far as 
our handling of human relationships is concerned. (Allport, 1954, 
p. xiii) 

W ithin the last several years, we have witnessed a disturbing 
backlash to gains in civil rights and progress in intergroup commu- 
nication. This is symptomatic of a growing climate of intolerance 
that seems to pervade the 1990s. An atmosphere has developed 
throughout the country' in which differences arc not accepted, 
but rather feared. Such fear is perpetrated by .ignorance about 
ethnic, gender, class, religious, sexual orientation, and other cul- 
tural differences, t Lee, 1997. xxi) 

The first quotation is taken from one ol ihc most important books 
written in this century': Allport s (19541 I'he Nature of Prejudice. 
The second excerpt, written ove. lour decades later, comprises part 
of ACA President Courtland Lee’s foreword to Sandhu and Aspys 
(19971 Couuseimg for Prejudice Prevention mid Reduction , a book 
that xx i 1 1 be influential well into the 21st century. 

17 
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If l he* Allport and Lee quotations are taken at face value, and 
we believe that they can be. we are left with the impression that 
L'.S. society has made little progress either in fighting intolerance 
or in building a healthy climate of intergroup harmony and respect. 
C liven the target audience of this book, it is instructive to look at 
the development of the counseling profession over the time span 
covered bv the two quotations. During the four decades in question, 
the counseling profession has grown rapidly, with ACA reaching a 
membership total of roughly 57,000. The vibrancy of the counseling 
profession can also be seen in the fact that 42 of 50 states (as of 
this writing) have enacted some form of legislation certifying or 
licensing the work and/or titles of professional counselors. 

C liven the growth and development of the counseling profession 
over the last four decades, the following questions can be raised: 
What ro’ie has the counseling profession played in fighting intoler- 
ance? W hat role should our profession play? What can professional 
counselors oiler In way of their unique skills in this area? I low can 
(he profession he more involved in broad K based systemic efforts 
designed to challenge intolerance and facilitate intergroup under- 
standing? 

This chapter answers, at least in part all of these questions, w ithin 
the primary goal ol empowering our readers to fight intolerance both 
in their personal and professional lives. "The chapter begins with a 
brief overview of the nature and prevalence of intolerance in U.S. 
souelv. The discussion then moves to counselor skills effective for 
challenging intolerance, such as facilitating empathic intergroup 
communication and creating strategies (or increasing group and 
individual access to opportunities and resources. The chapter next 
specifies actions that counselors can take to challenge intolerance, 
including individual assessment; multicultural organizational devel- 
opment iMODi, outreach and consultation; teaching, training, and 
curriculum development; and advocacy and activism. Two appen- 
dixes are p.ovidcd to help counselors in their assessment of intoler- 
ant e at both individual and institutional levels. 

MIL XATUKL AND PKLVALIiNCIi OF INTOLLIUNCL 

The American Heritage Dictionary 1 1992) has defined tolerance 
as “l he capacitv lor or the practice of recognizing and respecting 
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the beliefs nr practices of others" (p. 1884b Lack of tolerance, or 
intolerance, forms the root of ethnocentrism, which is at the heart of 
prejudice tPonterotto & Pedersen, 1993b Intolerance and prejudice 
take many forms and can be directed at any number of groups 
based, for example, on race, ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation, 
income level, religion, and disability. 

1 here is little question that intolerance is alive and well at the 
dawn of the 21st century. Recent major treatments of prejudice 
and intolerance te.g., Jones. 1997; Sandhu & Asps. 1997), which 
extend previous work in the area (e.g., Jones 1972; Ponterotto & 
Pedersen, 1993), document all too well the continuing pervasive 
nature and destructive consequences of intolerance in L\S. society. 

Whv is intolerance so prevalent in society? The answer is decep- 
tively simple: intolerance and prejudice develop naturally and easilv . 
Humans have a propensity (or intolerance, and prejudice develops 
easily from an interaction of three factors: our natural tendency 
toward ethnocentrism, our lack of meaningful contact with other 
groups, ana our need to catcgori/e and classify people (and things) 
to help manage “information overload (see extensive discussion i.i 
Allport, 1934. and Ponterotto & Pedersen. 1993b 

Lthnocentrism develops because people tend to cling to their own 
(or family's or community's) values and personal beliefs. Individuals 
naturally tend to be more comfortable with their own “in group" — 
whether that he family, ethnic group, or work group — than with 
some “out" or different group. Furthermore, many individuals in 
U.S. society lack meaningful intergroup contact because the history 
and continuing legacy of our nation is stratified along racial, religious, 
and income lines. Despite increasing racial/ethnic diversity in this 
country, society is still segregated on many levels. Finally, to help 
manage information overload that results from a highly technological 
society, people tend to catcgori/e information (and people) into 
manageable segments. Often these perceptive clusters are estab- 
lished on the basis of faulty or incomplete information, which results 
in negative stereotyping. 

Though developing rather naturallv, intolerance and prejudice 
are still learned. Infants are not horn racist or homophobic; rather, 
through subtle and sometimes overt messages from parents, older 
siblings, the media, the school system, the world of work, and some 
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political legislation, individuals are taught to love themselves first 
and to distrust others not like themselves. 

This book is one that calls for action while at the same time 
inspiring hope that professional counselors can contribute signifi- 
cantly to building a more tolerant and accepting society. The profes- 
sion has not been totally silent on the issue, and in fact, we believe 
that many front-line counselors are committed to challenging intol- 
erance and that, in many eases, they have devoted their professional 
careers to realizing more constructive, respectful, and humane inter- 
group interaction. We want to acknowledge the thousands of front- 
line counselors who work everyday in schools, colleges, clinics, 
hospitals, and corporations as well as in their communities to stem 
the tide of intolerance. 

Nevertheless, we also believe that the counseling profession, as 
a whole, can play a more significant social action role in challenging 
intolerance. Counselors, in particular, have a cluster of skills that 
are unique among professionals. 

COUNSELOR SKILLS IN CHALLENGING INTOLERANCE 

Through their training and their general orientation to helping, 
counselors are the ideal professionals to address intolerance on both 
a preventive and remediativc level. Counselors have the requisite 
listening and communication skills; they are adept at problem solv- 
ing; they can effectively mediate conflict and intervene in a crisis; 
and they can work toward cognitive restructuring and attitude 
change. 

In their extensive discussion of this topic, Ponterotto and Ped- 
ersen U99.T outlined live necessary steps in prejudice prevention 
programs with students and clients: (a) facilitate healthy racial and 
ethnic identity development, (b) promote critical thinking skills, 
tc) support and enact multicultural and nonsexist education. 
Vet ) facilitate meaningful interracial contact among groups, and 
(e) work to transform underlying negative racial attitudes. Though 
these authors were focusing primarily on racial and ethnic prejudice, 
we believe their strategies are appropriate to fighting intolerance in 
all its many expressions. 

We also believe that counseling and psychotherapy, in and of 
themselves, should be viewed as powerful skills for using social 
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action to challenge intolerance. For clients who have been th<. 
victims of intolerance in any of its virulent forms, speaking the truth 
of their experience in the presence of an empathic and compassion- 
ate listener is an important part of their healing process. The counsel- 
or’s shared sense of outrage with the client is empowering; the 
counselor's framing of the client’s pain as emanating from sociopolit- 
ical injustice rather than from intrapsychic conflict is transforma- 
tional. The ability of the counselor to deliver culturally sensitive, 
non-victim-blaming, voice- and dignity-restoring counseling is surely 
among the most significant in the counselor’s arsenal of skills rele- 
vant to healing the insidious effects of intolerance. 

COUNSELOR ACTIONS IN CHALLENGING 
INTOLERANCE, 

We assert that the moral and ethical imperative to take action 
in challenging intolerance is clear, and that the possibilities are 
virtually limitless. F : or the purpose of this relatively brief discussion, 
how'ever, we designate five areas of counselor action and provide 
specific suggestions for change-oriented activities in each area. They 
are as follows: 

• Self-assessment 

• Multicultural organizational development (MOD) 

• Outreach and consultation 

• Leaching, training, and curriculum development 

• Advocacy and activism. 

Sr.t.r-AssKssMK.vr 

Professional counselors are not exempt from socialization pres- 
sures that promote ethnocentrism and prejudice; we are all preju- 
diced to some degree. It makes intuitive sense that to challenge 
intolerance in others effectively, we must first process it within 
ourselves. To that end, counselors can ask themselves the following 
four questions: 

1 . ! low do I feel about my own racial/religious/sexual identity? 

2. I low comfortable am I with fricnds/colleagues/students/clients 
who differ from me based on gender, race, religion, ethnic group, 
or sexual orientation? 
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4. What have I done recently to enhance my knowledge and aware- 
ness of self as a cultural being as well as of others of differ- 
ent groups? 

4. What steps am 1 willing to take, both personally and profession- 
ally, to feel more comfortable and to be more competent with 
persons who have a worldview and life history that differs mark- 
edly from m\ own? 

Appendix A presents the Quick Discrimination Index (QDI' 
(Ponterotto cl ah. 1995). a 40-item self-report assessment of racial 
and gender attitudes. The QDI yields three factors: (a) general 
(cognitive) attitudes about racial diversity and multiculturalism. (b) 
affect’ vc attitudes regarding racial diversity related to personal life, 
and ci general attitudes regarding women’s equity issues. The QDI 
senes as an individual assessment instrument that can be used 
with high school juniors and seniors and with adults. Readers may 
want to complete the instrument themselves to see their stance on 
the three measured attitude clusters. (Development, reliability, and 
validity information on the QDI is presented in Ponterotto et ak, 
]995.) 

Mu.rit'u tlrm Orc-wi/ai ion u Di vr.i op.\u:Nr 

I listoricalh , el forts to challenge intolerance within organizations 
and institutions, although well-intentioned, have been at best reac- 
tive. fragmented, and crisis oriented; at worst, they have been nonex- 
istent. ineffectual, or counterproductive (Grieger. 19%; Stage & 
Hamrick. 1994k We believe that coherent and systemic organiza- 
tional transformation is necessary in order to challenge intolerance 
effectively, promote diversity, and incorporate social justice issues 
into the very fabric of our societal institutions. 

Organizational development (OD) provides a well-established 
methodology for creating long-term systemic change vv ilhin an orga- 
nization. usually in the direction of higher functioning (Gibson. 
Ivanccvich. & Donnelly. 1994). Using principles and methods of 
applied behavioral sc ience. OD involves a planned, systemic, com- 
plex educational strategy that aims to change beliefs, attitudes, 
v allies, and structures ol organizations in order to help them adapt to 
change ' Gonv ne, | 99 | .. Hie changes that traditional OD addresses 
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typically involve emerging technologies, expanding markets, and 
handling new competitors and challenges. 

Building upon traditional OD, multicultural organization develop- 
ment specifically addresses and integrates diversity and social justice 
issues into its change process (Jackson & Holvino, 1988; Pope, 
1993; Sue, 1995). [t is a methodology for transforming monocultural, 
Eurocentric, intolerant, and discriminatory organizations into multi- 
cultural ones, organizations that not only value diversity but also 
challenge intolerance at all lev els and in all aspects of organizational 
functioning. Informed by issues of social justice, the multicultural 
organization addresses issues of racism, sexism, homophobia, able- 
ism, ageism, and other forms of intolerance: allows equal access to 
resources and opportunities; and remains fluid and adaptive with 
regard to “continuing attempts to accommodate ongoing cultural 
change” (Sue, 1995, p. 485k The multicultural organization also 
increases its “awareness and knowledge about human diversity in 
ways that are translated into more respectful human interactions 
and effective interconnection” (D'Andrca & Daniels, 1995. p. 18). 

To summarize, Grieger (1996) lias described the multicultural 
organization as one which 

(a) is inclusive in composition of stall and constituencies served; 

(b) is diversity-positive in its commitment, vision, mission, values, 
processes, structure, policies, service delivery, and allocation of 
resources: tc) is permeated by a philosophy of social justice with 
decisions informed by considerations of ensuring fairness, ending 
oppression, and guaranteeing equal access to resources and 
opportunities for all groups; Up regards diversity as an asset and 
values the contributions of all members; (e) values and rewards 
multicultural competencies, knowledge about salient aspects of 
diverse groups, and skills in interacting with and serving diverse 
groups effectively, sensitively, and respectfully; and (f) is fluid 
and responsive in adapting to ongoing diversity -related change, 
tpp. 563-564 i 

Sue ( 1 995 ) and D’Andrea and 13 anielst 1995) have argued persua- 
sively for the relevance of MOD for the counseling profession spe- 
cifically. and for transforming organizations in general. Pope t 1993) 
has noted the applicability of MOD to transforming divisions of 
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student affairs on our campuses, and Gricgcr (1996) has created a 
Multicultural Organizational Development Checklist (MODC) for 
departments of student affairs that wish to transform themselves 
into multicultural organizations (sec Appendix B). We believe that 
MOD is the “gold standard” for challenging institutional intolerance, 
that it represents the highest evolution of “counselor as an agent 
of change.” and that counselors, in particular, are the professionals 
within an organization who have the constellation of skills needed 
to initiate and to implement this complex multidimensional system 
for change. 

Specific actions that counselors can take in order to create multi- 
cultural organizations include 

• helping their organizations view diversity as a challenge and as 
an opportunity rather than as a problem; 

• helping the institution develop a coherent plan of action with 
reg ard to MOD; 

• assisting upper-echelon administrators/executives in articulating 
a multiciritural vision and mission; 

• helping their institutions to reevaluate policies, practices, and 
structures that perpetuate exclusion, cultural privilege, and dis- 
crimination; 

• developing coherent educational programs that challenge intoler- 
ance by addressing issues of racism, prejudice, and oppression 
and that include affective, as well as cognitive and attitudinal, 
components; 

• advocating for and assisting with the recruitment, retention, and 
promotion of a diverse and inclusive employee and/or student 
population; 

• helping make multicultural competency a criterion for hiring, 
retention, and promotion of employees; 

• assisting the institution in providing incentives I or the implemen- 
tation of MOD; 

• assisting the institution in conducting periodic audits with regard 
to its climate lor enhancing diversity and challenging intolerance; 

• helping the organization resist the current backlash against and 
triviaiization of multiculturalism and stay the course of developing 
a multicultural organization- and 
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• ensuring that the counselor’s own area or unit is a model for 
valuing diversity and challenging intolerance, that is, that the 
staff is diverse in composition, space is physically accessible, the 
mission embraces diversity, art work and written material reflect 
diversity, and programming addresses issues of racism, sexism, 
bias, and intolerance. 

Sue (1995) has argued that “MOD represents the next major 
frontier on which issues of diversity will be fought” (p. 490). We 
agree, and we add that it is the best approach for challenging 
intolerance holistically, systemically, and effectively in our educa- 
tional institutions and in the workplace. (For a more complete 
discussion of MOD in the workplace see Sue, 1995; for MOD on 
the campus, see Gricgcr, 1996.1 

Oi rnr. u M and Consu cation 

Presenting psychooducational outreach programs in schools, in 
colleges, and in the community, and offering consultation to student 
groups, to other professionals, and to members of the community 
create virtually unlimited opportunities to educate and to intervene 
with regard to challenging intolerance. As counselors, we have the 
power to keep this topic on the front burner of our constituencies' 
awareness. Framing conversations, dialogue, exchanges, and experi- 
ential programs around the issue ol challenging intolerance is depen- 
dent onlv upon our own energy, creativity, and commitment. 

College Campus 

Specific suggestions and recommendations for actions to chal- 
lenge intolerance on the college campus, the setting with which 
we arc the most familiar, include the following; 

• Piggyback workshops dealing with intolerance on established cam- 
pus programs such as New Student Orientation, Black History 
Month, Women's History Month, and Rape Aw arcness/Gay 
Awareness/HIV Awareness events. In general, well-established 
campus events tend to draw large numbers of students and are 
well publicized. 

• Volunteer to do training with resident advisers, coaches, teaching 
assistants, security personnel, faculty, and administrators on chal- 
lenging intolerance and appreciating diversity. 
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• Make sure that your training program includes affective/experien- 
tial as well as attitudinal/cognitive components. Handle potential 
resistance right at the beginning. Create cross-cultural case 
vignettes relevant to the specific population you are training. 

• Use specific workshop titles to challenge intolerance, such as 
Understanding Racial Identity Development; Combating Stereo- 
types; Gender Violence: Not Just A Woman's Problem; Racism 
ar ! White Privilege; and Student Leaders’ Round Table on Diver- 
sity. 

• Consider creating sequential workshops on challenging intoler- 
ance that increase in depth and that keep the topic alive on the 
campus throughout an academic year tcf. Grieger & D’Onofrio. 
1996). 

• Ask the campus newspaper to cover each workshop you present 
on challenging intolerance so that the topic reaches and sensitizes 
other members of the campus community. 

• Invest in a few good commercially produced videos, particularly 
those that include manuals for discussion and experiential exer- 
cises, which you can then modify for use on your campus. Videos 
that ue- particularly like include 

— Skin Deep and Talking About liace (Iris films, 2600 l()th 
Street. Suite 4 1 3, Berkeley, CA 94710; phone: S 1 0-843-34 14). 

I hese videos can be used to create workshops and presentations 
on such topics as racism, institutional racism. White privilege, 
racial identity development, and experiencing and challenging 
stereotypes. 

— / lading the / lann (The Bacchus and Gamma Peer Lducational 
Network. P.O. Box 100430, Denver. CO 80230-0430: phone: 
30 3-87 1 -09() 1 ; L-mail: BACCiAMCAOL.com). Phis video can 
be used to present workshops on gender violence, changing 
attitudes about gender stereotypes and rape myths, sexual 
assault prevention, and creating environmental change with 
regard to gender violence. 

— Tow tUCSB Student Health Serv ice. Univ ersity of California. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106). This video presents a monologue 
bv an I HV-positive college student struggling vv ith maintaining 
a sense of meaning in his life. It can be used for workshops 
on attitudes towards HIV-positive individuals. 
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— Dream World II (Media Education Foundation, 26 Center 
Street. Northampton, MA 01060; phone; 413-586-4170/800- 
659-6882). This video present i a (rank and graphic look at the 
portrayal of women in music videos as inviting sexual objectifi- 
cation and sexual assault. It can be used to present workshops 
on challenging damaging societal attitudes toward women, 
exploring rape-supportive cultures, and examining male/ 
female relations. 

— Athletes for Sexual Respousihilit\ (NCAA, Champs Life Skills 
Program, 6201 College Boulevard. Overland Park, KS 66211- 
2422: phone: 913-339-1906). This video presents a model pro- 
gram in which athletes sene as peer educators on gender 
violence. It can be used both in workshops for awareness build- 
ing w ith coaches and in training for peer educators regarding 
taking action against gender v iolence on campus, (The Champs 
Life Skills Program offers videos on other aspects of student 
life as well as material on diversity for student athletes.' 

* Use full-length motion pictures, or portions thereof, that focus 
on diversity/intolerance issues, such as Do the Right Thing. Schin- 
dlers List, Long Lime Companioti . and Malcolm X, and television 
news magazine segments that deal with intolerancc/diversitv 
issues in creative ways as stimuli lor workshops. 

* Create opportunities for students to process any high-profile inci- 
dent of intolerance in a timely fashion, using open forums, town 
meetings, interdisciplinary panel discussions, conversation hours, 
and student roundtables. 

• Use campus newspaper reports of bias incidents as the basis 
for experiential exercises that involve role-playing each of the 
constituencies in the storv: victims, perpetrators, and bystanders. 
These stories can also be used in a talk-show format w ith protago- 
nists appearing on the panel and the other workshop participants 
i ( imprising the audience. 1 he purpose of this exercise is to explore 
attitudes and feelings that lead to intolerance and to promote 
understanding and empathy for t he victim’s experience. Using 
real-life incidents eliminates the denial factor, as in "things like 
that don’t happen here.’ 

• Provide on-line information on diversity and challenging intoler- 
ance from your counseling center or division of student affairs* 
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home page. Students enjoy surfing the net, which makes this an 
accessible way lor them to receive diversity-related information. 

Other Settings 

Specific suggestions and recommendations for actions to chal- 
lenge intolcrence in settings other than the college campus include 
the following: 

• Volunteer to do parent training for prejudice prevention, particu- 
larly for parents of nursery school and K-8 students. Obviously, 
parental attitudes with regard to appreciating or deprecating diver- 
sity are critical in shaping the attitudes of the next generation. 
Targeting parents constitutes primary prevention for lessening 
intolerance in the society, 

• Volunteer to consult with police departments with regard to their 
handling of bias incidents, and with regard to providing aw areness 
training on diversity and on fostering tolerance. 

• Participate in youth conferences or other community initiatives 
that target young people for diversity awareness/increasing toler- 
ance programs. 

• Become a member of your school’s, college’s, or company’s speak- 
ers’ bureau as an avenue for presenting programs on challenging 
intolerance. 

Teaching, Training, and Curriculum Development 

Because teaching, training, and curriculum development allow 
access, directly and indirectly, to the formation of students’ attitudes 
at critical junctures in their education, these functions offer counsel- 
ors important opportunities for challenging intolerance. Of course, 
as trainers and educators of future counselors, we must recognize 
our responsibility for creating and nurturing professionals who are 
themselves tolerant, accepting, aware of their own biases and areas 
of intolerance, and willing to challenge these biases. 'Therefore, 
issues related to multiculturalism, diversity, bias, and prejudice 
must be addressed on an affective and cognitive level, not only in 
the designated multicultural course but also across the counselor 
education curriculum. Courses dealing witn ethics, counselor role 
and function, understanding the individual, psychopathology. 
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individual and group interventions, assessment, and counseling the- 
ories must include components that challenge the intolerance and 
narrowness of the Eurocentric perspective and of conventional 
assessment and intervention. The very nature of bigotry, oppression, 
and intolerance must in and of themselves he a part of the counseling 
curriculum. We must specifically teach counselors to understand, 
to prevent, and to remediate prejudice, racism, bigotry, and other 
forms of intolerance as a part of their formal professional training. 

Furthermore, in many educational settings, counselors may also 
he involved in teaching noncounselor preparatory courses on a num- 
ber of levels and across the disciplines. For example, counselors 
are often involved in teaching introductory' undergraduate courses 
in psychology and extended “freshmen experience” courses and 
seminars. In addition, counselors are often called upon (and should, 
in fact, make themselves available to be called upon) to assist other 
faculty in transforming the classroom and the curriculum to embrace 
diversity and to challenge intolerance. With regard to structuring 
classroom teaching and/or in assisting others in teaching tolerance 
and challenging intolerance, we offer the following guidelines: 



Be aware of your own areas of bias and intolerance and how 
you may be communicating them in the classroom, for example, 
engaging in gender- or race-based differential treatment of stu- 
dents. 

Use nonsexist and inclusive language. Correct students when 
they use sexist language and explain why this is important. Require 
nonsexist and inclusive language on all written assignments. 
Examine the textbook(s) used in your classroom critically. Does 
it use inclusive language? Does it speak to the contributions of 
women and persons of color to your discipline or to the subject 
matter at hand? If not, find an alternative text; at the very least, 
supplement it with more inclusive material. If you must use a 
noninclusive text, point out its limitations to your students. 
Educate yourself about the contributions of women and persons 
of color to your discipline, if you are not knowledgeable. 
Incorporate information about and contributions of women and 
persons of color into your lectures and presentations. Do not 
handle them as separate and special topics. 
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• Invite speakers who bring diverse perspectives into your class- 
room. 

• Address directly the topics of racism, sexism, homophobia, and 
other forms of intolerance in your classroom wherever appropriate, 

• Promote critical thinking, open-mindedness, flexibility, and 
respect for diverse opinions in your classroom. 

• Create an atmosphere of safety and trust in your classroom so 
that students are willing to examine and to discuss their own 
biases, prejudices, and areas of intolerance. 

• Create experiential exercises and activities in which students are 
asked to challenge their intolerance on an affective level through, 
for example, role-plays of bias incidents, cultural simulation 
games, and solving ethical dilemmas related to intolerance. 

• Invite students to create projects about racism, sexism, homopho- 
bia, ageism, ableism, and other forms of intolerance. 

• Create opportunities for students to share their own cultural 
heritage and perspective with each other. 

• Create opportunities for cooperative learning activities in order 
to facilitate intergroup contact among students. 

• Have students research the contributions of women and persons 
of color to your discipline and ask them to share their findings 
with each other. 

• Challenge intolerant behavior as it occurs in your classroom and 
use it as a teachable moment. 

Advocacy and Activism 

Although both advocacy and activism arc infused explicitly and 
implicitly across the other categories we have discussed, we have 
chosen to highlight and to delineate them separately. We believe 
that of all of the possible types of actions that counselors can 
undertake in order to challenge intolerance, advocacy and activism 
are potentially the most aggressive, the most controversial, and the 
most public. These functions run the gamut from relatively safe to 
openly high risk with regard to the counselor’s sense of personal 
and professional safety in the workplace and in the community. 

Advocacy and activism in relation to fighting intolerance challenge 
us, as counselors, to take a moral and ethical stand with regard to 
the touchiest issues within our organizations, to publicly articulate 
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our stand, and to risk the displeasure, if not the wrath, of those who 
hold power and authority. It may mean being unpopular, becoming a 
lightning rod for the anger and resistance of colleagues, and at 
times, it mas mean being willing to put our jobs on the line in order 
to do the right thing. 

H our roles as advocates and activists, counselors are asked to 
do the following: 



l 




Champion the causes of equality, justice, inclusion, diversity, 
and tolerance in our schools, in our communities, and in the 
workplace. 

Empower the weakest and the most disenfranchised in our organi- 
zations and communities so that they demand inclusion and jus- 
tice . 

Insist upon the establishment, of policies and procedures that 
address and redress intolerance in the workplace and in educa- 
tional institutions. 

Confront and challenge the racial/ethnic/sexist/homophobie and 
otherwise intolerant comment at the moment that it is uttered, 
tactfully but firmly, no matter who has uttered it. 

Support individuals who are victims of intolerance, such as sexual 
harassment, gender violence, gay bashing, racism, and other forms 
of discrimination, and shepherd them through organizational and/ 
or legal grievance processes. 

Be willing to confront directly colleagues who you firmly believe 
to he engaging in behaviors th U are sexually harassing, racist, 
biased, demeaning, and otherwise intolerant of and damaging 
to less powerful individuals, siidi as students or lower echelon 
employees. 

I lelp students or lower echelon employees create mechanisms 
and forums for making their concerns known and for being 
taken seriously. 

Work actively toward the adoption of a /ero-loleranec policy 
toward incidents of bias, prejudice, and discrimination in the 
workplace and in educational institutions, and toward the imposi- 
tion of clear sanctions and consequences for engaging in these 
behaviors. 
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• Assist in the creation of multicultural and diversity-positive 
groups, spaces, events, and resource centers in our schools, com- 
munities. and workplaces. 

• Support multicultural events and causes actively through sponsor- 
ship, attendance, and participation. 

9 Volunteer time to organizations that promote peace and justice 
and that challenge intolerance. 

• Boycott organizations, events, and individuals that promote intol- 
erance and reduce appreciation for diversity. 

• Serve on committees, task forces, and ad hoc groups that oversee 
the recruitment, retention, and promotion of a diverse population 
ol constituencies, that frame policy vis a vis diversity-related issues 
mu h us seuial harassment, bias incidents, and discrimination, 
a;ul that monitor the allocation of icsources to underrepresented 
constituencies. 

• Become a public spokesperson tor issues related to challenging 
intolerance and embracing diversity. 

• Become an institutional advocate or ombudsperson for underrep- 
resented constituencies. 

• Challenge policies that promote intolerance or limit access of 
underrepresented constituencies to resources and opportunities 
actively and vocallv . 

• Intervene directly when witnessing incidents of bias, prejudice, 
violence, and/or intolerance. 

• Be willing ''to take it to the streets" in protest ol policies that 
promote intolerance and/or support policies and individuals w ho 
promote tolerance, equality, and appreciation for diversity. 

( )ur role as advocate and activist is a radical departure from the 
wr\ private, often gentle, one-on-one counseling relationship. It 
i ulupuits the counselor into a public arena fraught with controversy, 
conirontntion, and risk. Yet we believe that however uncomfortable 
it may he at first, we cannot challenge intolerance effectively without 
stepping out ol the relative safety of our offices and our roles as 
therapists into the larger world that is filled with issues, individuals, 
and tasks iha* demand our attention, commitment, and. especially, 
our active participation. 



54 
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CONCLUSION 

We conclude this chapter as we opened it, with an urgent call 
to action in challenging intolerance. Wc believe that counselors, 
perhaps more than any other highly trained professional cohort, arc 
best equipped to intervene in the area of tolerance enhancement 
and prejudice reduction. We also believe that we, as counselors, 
need "to roek the boat” in order to create change, and that includes 
rocking our own piofcssional ship. Quite simph stated: If we do 
not take action to stem the tide nl intolerance and to nurture 
intergroup acceptance, empathy, and respect, who will? 
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Appendix A 

Quick Discrimination Index (QDI) 
AKA Social Attitude Survey 




Please respond to all items in the survey. Remember there are 
no right or wrong answers. The survey is completely anonymous: 
do not put your name on the survey. Please circle t fie appropriate 
number to the right. 





Strongly 


Not 


Strongly 




Disagree Disagree 


Sure 


Agree Agree 


do think it is more 


1 2 


4 


4 4 



appropriate for the mother 
of ,1 newborn baby, rather 
than the father, to stay 
home with the baby (not 
work) during the first Near. 

2. It is as easy for women to 1 2 * 4 S 

succ eed in business as it 
is lor men. 

V 1 reallv think affirmative 1 2 4 4 S 

action programs on college 
campuses constitute 
reverse discrimination. 

4. 1 feel ! could develop an 1 2 4 4 4 

intimate relationship with 
someone from a different 
race. 

S All \mencans should I 2 4 4 4 

learn to speak two 
languages. 

(i. It upsets lor angers i me 1 2*4 S 

th.it a woman lias never 
been President <>l the 
L nited Slate's 



J i 
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Generally speaking, men I 2 .4 4 5 

work harder than women. 

S. My friendship network is 1 2 4 4 5 

very racially mixed. 

S. i am against affirmative ] 2 4 4 5 

action programs in 
business. 

10. Generally, men seem less I 2 s 4 S 

concerned with building 
relationships than women. 

1 1. I would (eel OK about m\ 1 2 s 4 5 

son or daughter dating 
someone Irani a different 
rat e 

12 It upsets <or angers i me I 2 4 4 5 

that a racial minority person 
has never been President of 
the 1’mted States 

Is. hi the past few years there l 2 4 4 5 

has been too much 
.Mention directed toward 
multicultural or minority 
issues m education. 

14 I think feminist perspectives I 2 4 4 S 

should he an integral part of 

the higher education 
curriculum. 

15 Most of my close Iricnds I 2 4 4 5 

are from im own r.ieial 

oroup 

U> ! fee! somewhat more I J 4 4 5 

secure that a man rather 
than a woman is uirrenlh 
President of the l ruled 
States 

I" I think that it is -or would ! 2 4 4 5 

he 1 important for mv 
children to attend schools 
that -ire racialh mixed 
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IS. In the past few \ears there l 2^4 A 

has been too much 
attention directed toward 
multicultural or minority 
issues in business. 

IS). Overall, 1 think racial 1 2 A A A 

minorities in America 
complain too much about 
racial discrimination. 

20. I feel tor would lech ver\ I 2 A A 5 

comfortable having a 

woman as my pnmaiy 
phvsician 

21. I think the President of the 1 2 A A S 

United States should make 

a concerted effort to appoint 
more women and racial 
minorities to the eountn s 
Supreme Court. 

22 1 think White people’s I 2 A A A 

racism toward racial 
minority groups still 
constitutes a major problem 
in America 

2A. I think the school system. I 2 A A A 

from elementary. school 
through college, should 
encourage mmontt and 
immigrant children to learn 
and adopt ft illy traditional 
American values. 

24 If I w ere to adopt a child. II 2 3 4 A 

would he happ\ to adopt a 
child of .my race 

2 s1 1 think there is as much I 2 A A A 

female pin sic al violence 
toward men as there is male 
pin Midi violence toward 



women 
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2b. I think the school system. 1 

from elementary school 
through college, shook! 
promote values 
re j 'rose illative of diverse 
cultures. 

2 ~. I believe that reading the 1 

autobiography of Malcolm X 
would be of \alue. 

2K 1 would enjoy living in a 1 

neighborhood consisting of a 
racially diverse population 
h.e., Asians, blacks. 

1 lispanics. W hites * 

.N 1 think it is better if people 1 

mam within their own race. 

•UJ Women make too big a deal I 
out ol sexual harassment 
issues in the workplace. 



3 4 =5 



* 4 S 



1 4 

* 4 S 

* 4 S 



SCORING DIRECTIONS EOR TUI- QUICK 
DISCRIMINATION INDEX (QDH 

Lscrs ol the QD1 must have completed the " Utilization Request 
Form" before incorporating the QDl in their professional work. 

The QDl is a 30-item Likert-type self-report measure of racial 
and gender attitudes. The instrument itself is titled "Social Attitude 
Survey" to control for some forms of response bias. Users on the 
QDl should read the development and validity studies on the QDl 
before use. 

There are two methods of scoring the QI)E The first procedure 
is that you can simplv use the total score, which measures overall 
sensitivity, awareness, and receptivity to cultural diversity and gen- 
der equality. 

The second scoring procedure invokes scoring three separate 
suhseales (factors) of the QDl. This is the preferred method at this 
time (RWHT given that both exploratory and confirmatory factor 
analvsis support the construct validity of the three-factor model. 



bG 
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Method One: QD1 Total Score 

Of the 30 items on the QDI, 15 are worded and scored in a 
positive direction (high scores indicate high sensitivity to multieul- 
tural/gcnder issues), and 15 are worded and scored in a negative 
direction (low scores indicate high sensitivity). Naturally, when 
tallying the total score response, the latter 15 items need to be 
reverse scored. This simply means that if respondents circle a 1 they 
get five points, a 2 four points, a 3 three points, a 4 two points, 
and a 5 one point. 

lhc following QDI items need to be reversed scored: 

1, 2, 3. 7, 9, 10. 13, 15, 16. IS, 19, 23, 25, 29, 30. 

Score range is 30 to 1 50. with high scores indicating more aware- 
ness, sensitivity, and receptivity to racial diversity and gender 
equality. 

Method Two: Three-1 : actor Model. 

If scoring separate siibscales (factors', the researcher should not 
also use the total score. As expected, the total score is highly corre- 
lated with subscale scores and to use both would be somewhat 
redundant. 

When scoring separate siibscales, only 23 of the total 30 items 
are scored. 



I -actor 1: General Cognitive Attitudes Toward Racial Diversity/ 
Multicultitralism < Items in parentheses are reverse scored i 

9 items* t 3 1 , ( s ), (13), t IS), ( 19', 22, ( 2 3 y 2(s. 2 ~ 

(Score range = 9 to 45 i 

I'liciur 2: Affective Attitudes Inward Wore Personal ( ot /tact 
( 'lose ness W ith Racial Diversity (Items in parentheses are 
reverse scored' 

~ items- 4. S. I I . < I 5 y 17. 24, <29i 
t Score range = 7 to 45 1 
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h actor 3: Attitudes Toward Womens Equity (.Items in parentheses 

are reverse scored) 

7 items: (1), 6, (7), 14, (16), 20, (30) 

(Score range = 7 to 35) 



I hr (Jinck Discrimination Index <(JDI ’ is i opt righted*/ b\ Joseph C. Ponlcrotto. 
Ph D .Counseling Psuhology Program. Division of Psychological and ! ; ducational 
Sor\K(‘>. Hofim 1008, Cradtialc School of relocation. Pordham L imersitv at Lin- 
coln Center. I I 4 West 00th Street. Neu York. M 1002*1-7478 (2 1 2-040-04801. 
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Appendix B 

Multicultural Organizational Development (MOD) 
Checklist for Student Affairs 



C oals 

Timetable 
In for 

Mission Met Unmet Progress Completion 

I Ihe mission, philosophy, 
and goals o| the di\ ision 
of student aflairs clearly 
address issues of diversity 

and muluculturalism. 

2 . 1 he mission, philosophy, 
and goals of each office 
within the division clearly 
address issues of diversity 

and mLilticulturaiism. 

Leadership and Advocacy 

v Women, persons ol color, 
and members ol other 
underrepresented 
populations .ire in 
positions of leadership 

within the division 

4. I he chief student affairs 
officer is .1 Mica I advocate 
for di\ersit\ and 
nuilticulturalisin vv ithin 
the div isinn and on .in 

institution.il level. 

v Student allairs 
professionals \ icvv 
advoc.icv lor diversitv and 
multiculuiralism on 
t mipiis as a part of their 

role and function 



6 
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6. Student affairs 

profc <• -mnals collaborate 
with faculty and others to 
advocate for a positive 
campus climate with 
regard to diversity. 

7. A clearly defined 
advoeacy/ombudspcTson/ 
special services position 
exists within the division 
to address the needs of a 
diverse student population 
(e.g., students with 
disabilities, older students, 
religious and raciai/ethnii 
minority students, female 
students), albeit with a 
clear understanding that 
advocacy is the 
responsibility of all 
student affairs 
professionals. 

Policies 

8. The division has 
promulgated and 
distributed to all students 
cleark articulated policies 
anti procedures relevant to 
a diverse student 
population te g.. 1 1 IV, 
AIDS, sexual assault, 
sexual harassment, bias 
incidents. 

nondiscrimination on the 
basis ol race, ethnic il\. 
religion, age, sexual 
orientation, nationality) 

( >. The student code nl 
conduct cleark prohibits 
engaging in racist, sexist, 
biased, sexuallv harassing, 
or sexuallv or phvsicalk 
assaults e behavior 




10. Infringements of the 
student code ot conduct 
in the areas delineated in 
item 9 are taken seriously 
and disciplinary sanctions 
arc imposed. 

1 I . Infringements of the 
student code of conduct 
in the areas delineated in 
item 9 are viewed as 
signals for ongoing 
assessment, dialogue, and 
intervention with regard to 
valuing diversity. 

Id Staffing patterns within 
the division reflect campus 
demographics and 
diversity. 

1 V W omen, persons of color, 
and members of other 
underrepresented 
populations arc actively 
recruited for positions 
within the division. 

14. Student affairs 

professionals actively assist 
the institution in ellorts to 
recruit and retain a diverse 
student population. 

IV Multicultural 

competencies ii.e.. 
attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills' are a hiring 
criterion for student affairs 
professionals. 

In. Performance appraisals of 
student affairs 
professionals include a 
review ot their 
contributions to <. rcating 
mulliuiltiir.il organization 
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Expectations for 
Multicultural Competency 

1“. Student affairs 

professionals possess 
multicultural 

competencies appropriate 
for [heir role and function. 

18. Student affairs 
professionals are 
knowledgeable about the 
specific multicultural 
competencies that have 
been delineated for thc’ir 
particular discipline 

1 0 Student affairs 
prolcssionals are 
knowledgeable about the 
standards of ethical 
practice with regard to 
multiculliiralisin within 
their particular discipline. 

20. Student affairs 
professionals take 
responsibility for 
continuously developing 
and enhancing their multi- 
cultural competencies b\ 
remaining current on the 
professional literature and 
b\ availing themselves of 
training opportunities. 

Multicultural Competency 
Training 

2 I l lu division pro\ ides 
sWematic ongoing 
training regarding the 
development ol 
mult le'tilt iir.ii 
competencies (i v . 
attitudes, know ledge, and 

Skills! 



66 




22. Support staff, including 
office managers, clerical 
staff, graduate assistants, 
and student workers, are 
systematically trained in 

multicultural awareness. 

2S Residence hall staff, 
including residence hall 
directors, resident 
advisers, security 
personnel, and others who 
have contact with students 
in residence halls are 
systematically trained in 

multicultural awareness. 

24. Review ol multicultural 
competency training and 
education literature 
regarding effective training 
models informs 
multicultural competency 
training within the 

division. 

2 A Professionals designated to 
provide multicultural 
competency training 
within the division are 

fully competent to do so. 

2o Ponds are available for 
professional development 
opportunities with regard 
to nuilticulturalism le g., 
inviting trainers to 
campus, attendant c at 
conferences, off-tampu* 

training) 

Scholarly Activities 

2~ Student aflairs 

professionals engage in 
research, writing, and 
professional presentat urns 

on multicultural issues - 

67 
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2K \- mane ial ami 

administrative support are 
available lor student 
affairs professionals to 
engage in scholarly 
acli\ Hies pertaining to 
multk ultural issues. 

Student Activities and 
Services 

2V Student groups and 
organizations reflect 
t ampiis demographics 
'eg. I ji.iek Students 
Ass in. lalion. Ga\ l.eshian 
Students Association. 
Italian 1 lentage Socictv . 

\\ omen Students 
Concerns Group ». 

*0 Student activities are 
pi. limed and designed to 
meet the ecu urrieular 
needs of a diverse student 
[iopul.it ion 

4 1 Student at (i\ Hies mi inJc 

the svsiemalic 
developir.ent of leadership 
skills in people who arc 
leinalc. members ol an 
ethnic rat ial nunnrn\. 
pin siealK de. ihleti. and 
members of other 
underrepresented student 
gror 's 

<1 \Iei lunisms .ire in pi. ice 
lor * ngmng cross-cultural 
t ommunit ation and 
dialogue among student 
groups and organi/.Uions 



6 



o 





33. Annual programming for 
students reflects an 
appreciation for diversity 
and addresses 
multicultural issues u*.g.. 
New Student Orientation, 
Black History Month, 

W omen’s History Month. 
Minority Career Day. 
Disabilities Awareness 
Da\. Gay Awareness Dav » 

3-4 . Psvchoeducational 

workshops, lectures, and 
presentations oifered on 
campus by Ancient al fairs 
professionals regularly 
address issues of diversity 
and multiculturalism, 

35. Programs offered in 

residence halls regularlv 
address issues ol diversity 
and multiculturalism. 

3<S. Suidcnt affairs 

professionals acliveh 
support and attend 
campus events that 
celebrate diversity 

37. Programs offered by 
student affairs 
professionals are physualh 
accessible and prov ide 
interpreters for hearing- 
impaired persons and 
bilingual translators when 
appropriate. 

3K. Ml student services are 
fulls responsive' to the 
needs of a diverse student 
population. 
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49. All student affairs 

publications, including the 
student handbook, office 
brochures, flyers, resource 
guides, and 
announcements, are 
multiculturally sensitive in 
use of language, 
photographs, and 
illustrations. 

40. Student groups and 
organizations are expected 
to be multiculturally 
sensitive in their 
distribution of printed 
materials, such as 

ad\ ertisements and livers. 

Internships and Field 
Placements 

41. Interns and practicum 
students are exposed to a 
diverse client population. 

42. Internships and 
practicums offered within 
the division specifically 
include training in 
multicultural 

i ompelencies. 

4 4. Student affairs 

professionals su perusing 
interns and praitieum 
students are 
knowledgeable about 
multicultural aspects of 
superv ision. 

44. Interns and practicum 
students are specificalh 
trained in multicultural 
aspects of ethical 
professional practice 




45. Internship nr practicum 
evaluations include an 
appraisal of students’ 

multicultural competent*) . 

Physical Environment 

4h. All of (ices and space* 
used In student affairs 
professionals are physical 1\ 
accessible. 

47. Artwork, posters, and 
other visual displays 

re" ;l an appreciation for 

disersitv. 

48. Multicultural student 
groups have appropriate 
spaces on campus \e g.. 

Multicultural Resource 
(.'enter. Womens 

Resource Center i — 

Assessment 

4 C J This checklist or a similar 
instrument is used for 

diagnostic purposes. 

50. Individual and svstemic 
harriers to creating «i 
multicultural organization 
w ttlun the division of 
student affairs are 

assessed 

51 Individual and institutional 
barriers to creating a 
multicultural campus 

environment are assessed. 

5 j Student needs with regard 
to multicultural issues are 
assessed rcgulark — 

« 
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53. Student attitudes about 
campus climate with 
regard tu diversity are- 
assessed regularly leg., 
focus groups, surveys*. 

54. When using standardized 
diagnostic instruments, 
student affairs 
professionals are aware of 
possible cultural bias. 

Evaluation 

55 Goals within the division 
are examined and 
evaluated annually with 
regard to rmiiticuituralism. 

56. The effectiveness of 
multicultural programs, 
strategics, ami 
interventions is 
systematically evaluated. 

5“ Systematic evaluations of 
student services include a 
nmltk uiliira! component 

5H Ibis checklist or a similar 
instrument is reviewed, 
discussed, and updated 
annually within the 
div lsion. 



I lie MiiltKuhur.il ( )rgaiu/al mnal Development 'MOD* Checklist lor Student 
allairs was developed In Ingrid Cirieger and first published in (ineger < I W>*. 
liepnnted vvith permission of the American College Personnel Association 
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From Multiculturalism 
to Social Action 

Jldiih A. Li-wis and Mary Smith Arnold 



I 



M ost counselors today are very much aware that multicultur- 
alism must play an integral part in any work that we do w ith 
our clients. In the few short years since awareness of the concept 
of multiculturalism as the “fourth force * in counseling has become 
widespread (Pedersen, 199 1 ), w e have learned that multiculturalism 
involves more than an acquaintance with the customs of distant 
populations, more than tolerance of differences, and even more 
than expertise in cross-cultural communication. Multicultural coun- 
seling is built on an understanding that all of us — counselors and 
clients alike — arc cultural beings who are exposed to “a complex 
melange of cultural influences" (S/apoeznik, Scopetta, Ceballos, & 
Santisteban, 1994. p. 23), all of which affect our life situations and 
worldviews. It is a short step from becoming aw-are of the impact 
of the cultural milieu to noticing the role of oppression in our clients’ 
lives. Once we begin to notice systemic oppression, it is just one 
more short step to accepting our responsibility for social action. 

This chapter first explores how through multiculturalism we as 
counselors can begin to notice our clients’ oppression and to see 
both internalized oppression and systemic oppression in an environ- 
mental context. The chapter then examines how counselors can take 
social action on behalf of their multicultural clients b\ addressing the 
inadvertent tendency of counselors to collude with oppression as 
well as by supporting community empowerment efforts, engaging 
in political advocacy, and emphasizing the social action agenda of 
our professional associations. The chapter includes a table illustrat- 
ing the complementarity nl multiculturalism and social action. 

i O 
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NOTICING OPPRESSION 

When we view our counseling relationships through the lens of 
multiculturalism, we sec ourselves and our clients in an environmen- 
tal context. This awareness of context enables us to make an impor- 
tant transition in our own thinking from assuming that our clients’ 
problems are caused solely by intrapsychic or intrafamilial factors 
to recognizing that political, social, and economic explanations are 
often more accurate (Aubrey & Lewis, 1983; Lewis, Lewis, Daniels, 
& D Andrea, 1 998). We notice oppression. 

Olr Clients* Oppression 

Consider the application of multiculturalism to family counseling. 
Many counselors used to assume that they could define what was 
meant by the concept of family. Now we know that what some 
people previously believed to be universal values were in fact culture- 
bound. We know that concepts of family life differ among and 
within cultures with regard to such factors as individuation, family 
unity, and variations in family structure. Multiculturalism has taught 
us that the family-oriented norms of the dominant culture should 
not be imposed on clients whose definitions of family may differ 
from those accepted by the counselor. 

As we work to avoid imposing our own biased views of family 
life onto our clients, we learn to be truly open to their experiences — 
including their experiences of oppression. Boyd-Eranklin (1993) 
has pointed out that African American clients whose experiences 
of racism are foremost in their minds sometimes avoid raising these 
issues on their own. "They know that many therapists will try to talk 
them out of what they arc feeling because they do not understand the 
need for African American individuals and families to vent their 
rage about situations in which there is an undercurrent of racism" 
(p. 56). As Franklin (199-0 also pointed out, 

Once the pervasive impact ol racism is acknowledged as a force 
in a Black family’s experience, the family can move on to conf ront 
other issues. But if the impact of racism is ignored, it’s unlikely 
that therapy will go anywhere, (p. 36) 

The same kinds of processes occur with regard to other forms of 
oppression. Clearly, efiective family counseling requires attention 
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to the differential power and privilege our society accords to men 
and women, to straight and gay people, to rich and poor. 

Environmental factors are just as apparent when we carry out 
multicultural counseling in our work with individuals. 

[These] factors clearly contribute to the development of almost 
any kind of problem a client may face. Sometimes the connection 
is overt and definable: the adult denied vocational options because 
of racism or sexism, the child victimized by a destructive family 
environment, the ex-offender or chronically ill client denied free 
entry-* into the mainstream community. Just as often, however, 
problems that have their source in environmental factors have 
become so much a part of the person that their cause cannot be 
clearly attributed. In such cases, the individual may feel powerless 
or lack a sense of purpose, be unable to recognize alternatives 
and make decisions, feel trapped in highly restrictive roles and 
unrewarding interpersonal relationships, be unclear about his or 
her personal values, or feel that the community is hostile to his 
or her development. (Lewis 8c Lewis, 1989. p. 3) 

Today s environment is, in fact, hostile and disempovvering for many 
people. Paying real attention to our clients’ experiences opens our 
eyes to their oppression. In contrast, ignoring the reality of a cruel 
environment prevents us from becoming the caring helpers we hope 
to be. If wc want to help our clients, "we should alleviate feelings 
of powerlessness not by altering perceptions but by altering reality” 
i Jo fie & Albce, 1981. p. 323). 

Internai ized Oppression 

The most insidious effect of oppression is the internalization of 
the distortions and lies of the oppressor by the victims of oppression 
((•anon, 1967; Ereire, 19831. Internalized oppression is the accep- 
tance, most often unconscious, of the myths, misinformation, and 
stereotypes the dominant culture constructs about a person’s own 
group. Victims take on the values and norms of the dominant group 
and cast aspersions on the experiences and traditional values of 
their own group. 

In order to take on the values of the dominant culture, a person 
must repudiate his or her sell and live with contradictions in how 
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he or she experiences self-in-the-world. DuBois (1953) described 
a duality, a double consciousness that entails incorporating the 
oppressor's worldview into the psychological life of the oppressed. 
The process is often conflictual because it involves what seems 
to be mutually exclusive emotional responses of acceptance and 
rejection of the oppressor. 

Consider, for instance, the legions of African American women 
who chemically process their hair to conform to European standards. 
Many women of color reject other aspects of the dominant culture 
while embracing the notion that straight hair is better than kinky 
hair. This phenomenon resonates in the lives of women of color 
from early childhood through adulthood (Sanders, 1996). For people 
of color in the United States, issues of skin color, facial features, 
and hair length and color can be seen as indicators of self-acceptance 
or self-rejection. These attitudes are not pathological, but they are 
indicators of assent to the oppressor s view that people of color are 
unattractive. A women of color mas v iew her own hair as unaccept- 
able and, at the same time, view the hair of White women as 
beautiful and desirable. Hence, a woman of color could spend all 
of her life trying to obtain a look that is physically unattainable*, 
expending large amounts of money, time, and energy and never 
quite meeting the standard. 

Such a seemingly minor acquiescence to the values oi the domi- 
nant culture can have major implications for counseling. When 
women of color present in counseling as having difficulty identifying 
their personal worth and accepting their inherent beauty, an 
approach that incorporates an understanding of internalized oppres- 
sion is needed. It is certainly imperative for the counselor to under- 
stand the manifestations of oppression, but it is just as important 
that the counseling process help the client to understand its meaning 
in her own life. "Clients who reeogni/e the role of oppression in 
their lives are most likely to he able to move from the morass of 
self-blame to the solid ground of self-management" (Carlson, Sperry. 
& Lewis, 1997, p. 132' and most likely to find their was past the 
theme oi newer feeling "good enough." 

The example of internalized oppression that we base used here 
indicates the dual impact of two dimensions ol oppression: racism 
and sexism. Oppression is so pervasive in our societs, however, that 
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almost all of our clients are likely to be grappling with its effects 
in some form. 



Systemic Oppression 

It is not just our clients who live in the context of oppression 
but ourselves as well. If we define oppression as the systemic disad- 
vantaging of one group by another group that holds the collective 
power of the state or society, we recognise that it is integral to all 
of our lives. It is so much a part of our everyday existence that 
people seldom question their roles either as perpetrators or as victims 
of oppression (Arnold, 1997). 

Although oppression is pervasive, it is not based in human nature. 
We can understand systemic oppression and choose to alter our 
responses to it. Each person who makes this conscious choice plays 
a role in dismantling systems of oppression. The reason for making 
this choice is that all of us are hurt by oppression, even in those 
situations when we are in positions of power and privilege. 

We otten act as il oppression hurts only the victim of oppression. 
Therefore, we think that sexism hurts women and not men. that 
racism wounds people of color and not White people, and that 
gay oppression has no impact on heterosexuals. It is important 
to note that victims and oppressors are hurt differently but that 
each is still hurt. People who identify with their oppressor status 
often feel that they have a stake in maintaining what they believe 
is their power. However, many persons are totally unaware that 
the cost of holding on to such “power” is disconnectedness and 
alienation from one’s self and others. Another cost is having 
their own lives constrained and limited by the prescriptions that 
oppression imposes. (Arnold, 1997, p. 42) 

Oppression is not our fault. If we had the power to design a new 
society, none of us would purposely choose to create oppressive 
systems. Despite the fact that oppression is not our fault, however, 
its elimination is our responsibility. We have the obligation to chal- 
lenge oppression when we see it and, ultimately, to end it. 

All of us are both victims and perpetrators of oppression. We are 
socialized to recognize our own victim status and to overlook our 
collusion in the oppression of others. 
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White women who are victims of sexism are socialized to accept 
and participate in racism. By the same token, men of color who 
are victims of racism are socialized to accept and participate in 
sexism, which degrades women of color as well as White women. 
The inability to see the parallels and intersections of racism keeps 
both in place. (Arnold, 1997, p. 42) 

The same kinds of parallels occur with regard to all forms of oppres- 
sion, with most people being able to claim both victim and perpetra- 
tor statuses. Guilt and shame may make us uncomfortable with 
facing our participation in oppression, but recognizing that we have 
been enrolled in this process is a prerequisite for freeing ourselves 
and our clients from its grip. It is our recognition of the pervasiveness 
of oppression that can guide our efforts in the realm of social action. 



SOCIAL ACTION 

Although all people share a responsibility to recognize and counter 
oppression, counselors arc in an especially good position to carry 
out this mission because we see the undeniable results of oppression 
every day. 

Their work brings . . . counselors face to face with the victims of 
poverty, racism, sexism, and stigmatization; of political, economic, 
and social systems that leave individuals feeling powerless; of 
governing bodies that deny their responsibility to respond; of 
social norms that encourage isolation. In the face of these real ’ties, 
counselors have no choice but to promote positive change in 
those systems that directly impact the psychological well-bc’’w 
of their clients or to blame the victims. (Lcwi> et ah, 19 4 sS, 
2T24) 

Social action on behalf of our multicultural popuk t. m o*' clients 
should include (a) addressing the inadvenek.i tendenc \ s the coun- 
seling profession to collude with opprcs.,.on, (b) supporting com- 
munity empowerment efforts, (c) engaging in political advocacy, 
and id) emphasizing the social action agenda of our prolessio ia! 
association. 
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Addressing the Tendency to Colllde With Oppression 

People are frequently victimized hv the very systems and institu- 
tions that have supposedly been set up to sene them. Impersonal 
bureaucracies such as welfare and child protective services may 
intrude in and constrict the lives of individuals through the imposi- 
tion of dominant cultural values. Health care, educational, and legal 
systems often play abusive roles in the lives of people who should 
be able to receive help from them. Many people are shocked when 
they learn about egregious examples of exploitation, such as the 
Tuskegee experiment, which withheld readily attainable medicine 
from African American men in order to stiak the natural progression 
ot untreated syphilis. People want to believe that this kind of abuse 
is a relic of the distant past. In reality, however, people suffer 
every day from oppression b\ health, education, and human service 
systems that should be ameliorating their pain instead of adding to 
it. I low else but as an example of oppression can we interpret the 
punitive attitude that suggests imprisonment rather than treatment 
for pregnant, addicted women? How else can we account for the 
number of children of color who are inappropriately funneled into 
special education classes within public educational systems or for 
the number of men of color who are victimized by the criminal 
justice system? How else can we explain welfare systems that go 
to the extremes first of creating dependency by penalizing people 
who seek a degree of self-sufficiency or a family life and then trying 
to solve systemic problems by blaming the victims and cutting off 
aid altogether? 

Because of these negative experiences with the human service 
network, people who are members of oppressed groups may distrust 
counseling and the counseling process. 

This is due, to a large extent, to the fact that the only counseling 
main of these people have received has been a forced, mthei 
than a voluntary, experience with a culturally insensitive agent 
of some social welfare agency. In addition, counseling has often 
followed the commission of an offense against the social order. 
Generally, in both situations the goal of counseling is not develop- 
ment, but cither remediation or punishment. Many people from 
diverse cultural backgrounds, therefore, perceive counseling as 
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a process that the dominant society employs to forcibly control 
•their lives and well-being. (Lee, J997, p. 9) 

Certainly, part of this problem has to do with peiception. As counsel- 
ors, we do not think of ourselves as part of an oppressive army of 
social control agents. We hope that potential clients will learn to 
place us in a different category. At the same time, however, we 
need to recognize again the potency of the Joffe and Albee comment 
cited earlier in this chapter. If people feel powerless in their relation- 
ships with the helping professions, we need to change not just their 
perception but also their reality. 

The reality is that we can find instances of inadvertently oppres- 
sive practices within our own profession. Ina (1994) described the 
disastrous consequences set in motion by a counselor who, unaware 
of the cultural values underlying family life, encouraged a Japanese 
American college student to carry' out a public confrontation with 
his traditional father. Inclan and Hernandez (1992) recounted 
numerous cases of Hispanic families being pathologi/.ed bv helpers 
who interpreted their family closeness and loyalty as codependence 
or enmeshment. Examples abound of counselors who think that 
they are being “objective" when they fail to address issues of gender- 
role socialization and thereby support the status quo. 

How can ue, as counselors, find our way out of an unknowing 
collusion with oppressive practices? Certainly, we need to recognize 
our responsibility to increase the responsiveness of the human ser- 
vice systems that affect our clients. Wo play an important role in 
interrupting oppressive processes within those systems when we 
speak up on behalf of our clients and when we work to enhance 
the cultural understanding and accountability of people in authority. 
W e need first to notice and then to confront the examples of oppres- 
sion that we see every day. 

Even more pressing is our responsibility to interrupt oppressive 
and culturally biased practices within our own profession. It takes 
great courage to confront racism and other forms of oppression as 
lliev occur within our professional lives. Probably the most diffi- 
cult — and most necessary — challenge is to become continuously 
invoked in taking honest inventors' of our own lives as community 
members and as counselors. 
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k is ludicrous to believe we therapists can live our lives outside 
of our offices never challenging references to niggers, spies, and 
White trash and then treat African Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
and Whites respectfully in therapy. As professionals, the looking- 
within process means ending the denial that racism exists both 
within the profession and in the therapy room. (Hardy, 1993, 
pp. 50-37) 



Supporting CoMMixm Rmpowkrment Ilf forts 

If “empowerment is the antidote of oppression" (Wilson, 1987. 
p. 20), then our action strategies should focus on mechanisms that 
give individuals and communities as much control as possible over 
their own lives and environments. Counselors have a special role 
to play in community empowerment efforts because of two distinct 
strengths, hirst, the counseling process helps to build our own 
awareness of the common problems faced by our clients. Second, 
we bring to the table a unique set of interpersonal skills useful to 
community organizations. 

Counselors are privy to the common problems faced by commu- 
nity members because we tend to perceive recurring themes in our 
work with clients. When negative environmental factors impinge 
on our clients’ lives, we know it. We can use this perspective to 
encourage action for change by taking the following steps (Lewis 
ct al., 1998): 

•'making the community as a whole aware of specific problems 
affecting its members; 

• alerting existing community organizations that might be interested 
in joining an alliance to work on a particular issue; and 

• participating with other individuals and groups to act as allies for 
people who are fighting for change on their own behalf. 

These actions allow counselors to make one of their most significant 
contributions: acting as allies and supporters of groups seeking their 
nun solutions. 

It is important that counselors use their interpersonal and organi- 
zational skills not to control social movements but rather to be 
participants in actions that enhance sell-empowerment. Sometimes 
counselors can support the growth of new self-help organizations, 
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allowing leadership to emerge from among group members and 
providing leadership training as it is needed. Often counselors find 
opportunities to share their interpersonal and communication skills 
with people who can use these competencies in their efforts to 
organize for change. Counselors who know their communities well 
can identify groups and organizations that are doing antioppression 
work, possibly plaving a role in linking factions that have com- 
mon goals. 

I bis kind ol work takes place in schools as well as in community 
agencies. School counselors know that many parents and children 
perceive schools as hostile and punitive environments designed 
more to impose the will of the state than to encourage growth and 
learning. Poor children, children of color, and children for whom 
l.nghsh is a second language are often neglected, labeled, and left 
to wither in the lowest tracks in our schools. Just as counselors in 
agency settings alert the community to the oppression of its mem- 
bers, so can school counselors voice opposition to oppressive and 
pu nil i\e practices affecting children and youth. Just as agency coun- 
selors participate in alliances w ith community organizations seeking 
change, so can school counselors affiliate with groups working 
toward the creation of schools that are distinguished by warm and 
welcoming climates for learning. 

Counselors have *na y opportunities to be in contact with people 
whose lives are characterized by oppression and lack of privilege. 
I’hosc counselors who have developed an affinity for social action 
are abb to move past the customary emphasis on helping clients 
adjust to society's demands. They focus instead on the reverse: 
helping society adjust to the demands of its least powerful members. 

i‘\c,v(u\(, in Poi mcAi. Advocacy 

In recent vears. counselors have become increasingly active 
in efforts to alleel public policy and legislation. Although these 
endeavors represent important progress for our profession. they 
hav c remained somew hat limited because so much of their emphasis 
has been on advocacy in the interest of the profession itself. 
C'lrailv. counselors must address such issues as licensing and certi- 
luatinn if we are to remain a viable profession. Just as clearly, our 
ctrugule 1 1 1 maintain our professional status has positive, il indirect. 
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implications for the clienLs we serve. Still, the advocacy skills we 
have developed should be put to work more directly on behalf of 
our clients. Our vision of advocacy must expand so that we see as 
part of our domain the act of influencing policy on a broader stage. 

This change in vision will help us become more actively involved 
in advocating for the kinds of social, political, and economic changes 
that tend to counter oppression in all its forms. 

By its very nature, political advocacy is always in flux. Roth client 
needs and political pressures change over time. As this chapter is 
being written, we are in a historical period when virtually all of 
the basic benefits that protect families from poverty, violence, and 
despair are under attack at local, state, and federal levels. As child 
and family advocate Bernardine Dohrn pointed out in a recent inter- 
view, 

We have a quarter of our children being born into poverty in the 
wealthiest country in the world. . . . Some people seem to have 
the notion that part ol the population can insulate itself or separate 
itself from the ravages of exclusion from education, exclusion 
from health care, exclusion from housing, and exclusion from the 
job market. The consequences of that underlying poverty are 
unfolding now and I think its very ominous. (Arnold & Lewis, 
in press) 

According to Dohrn, universal health care, child support payments, 
and paid parental leave are all examples of solutions that could 
create a range of options for families and help to provide them with 
a social floor. Vet legislative efforts in these areas arc nowhere near 
the top of the agenda in the United States. 

What Dohrn described is the lack ol a serious national commit- 
ment to meeting the needs of people who have been excluded from 
the privileges this country' has to olfer. Just as devastating (or many 
of the clients we serve is the trend toward punitive and damaging 
social policies. Among the issues that should be on the minds of 
counselors are attacks on affirmative action, destruction of the wel- 
fare system, the English-Only movement, and assaults on the rights 
of immigrant families (D’Andrca, 1997). Each of these social trends 
is related to oppression, and each is associated with a concrete 
legislative agenda that should he discredited. Attacks on affirmative 
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action programs turn the clock back on efforts at diversity and place 
roadblocks in the paths of clients whose career development we, 
as counselors, have tried to enhance. The destruction of the welfare 
system in the name of reform places individuals and families in 
serious jeopardy because of the falsity of the underlying assumption 
that people could easily move from welfare to work if they chose 
to do so. The English-Only movement demeans and oppresses peo- 
ple who are not associated with the dominant culture (D’Andrca, 
1 997 ). Similarly, attempts to discourage immigration by withholding 
access to supportive benefits from immigrant families increases 
stress and fosters intergroup hostility. 

Each of these destructive social policies undermines the work 
that we, as counselors, do with our clients. The specifics may change 
between one era and another, but the basic idea remains the same: 
we as counselors must confront the social policies that interfere 
with the health) development of our clients. 

Emphasizing im: Soc ial Action Acjlnpa or Proi-kssional 
Colnsli.ing Associations 

If we agree that counselors should be involved in social action 
on behalf of their clients, then we must look to the American 
Counseling Association and its divisions and branches to play a 
leading role in this effort. Recent years have seen a vastly increased 
interest among AC. Vs entities in raising the awareness of all mem- 
bers concerning multiculturalism and diversity. This effort, with 
its emphasis on multicultural competencies (Sue, Arredondo, & 
MeDavis. 1992), is largely educational and is well under way. As 
we become more knowledgeable about the cultural context of peo- 
ple’s liv es, however, we increase our readiness to take the next step 
and move into the complementary realm of social action (see Table 
T1 ). 

As the table indicates, the complementary focus on multicultur- 
alism and social action .can be part of the mission both of the 
association as a whole and of each of its entities. The association- 
wide activities and goals recognize the necessity for all counselors, 
ugardlcss of setting or specialization, to he well trained in muiticul- 
turalism. The importance ol a social action agenda that permeates 
all policies and processes of the association is also addressed. Entity- 
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focused activities recognize the issues and concerns that might be 
unique to specific divisions or geographical entities. The educational 
efforts of the family counseling division, for instance, focus on 
identifying and promulgating multicultural family counseling com- 
petencies. whereas the division’s social action agenda emphasizes 
family-oriented legislation. In this ideal organization, all entities 
are involved in collaborative activities, and all entities demonstrate 
commitment to multicultural ism and social action. 

CX)NCLUSION 

Mullicuituralism and social action are highly complementary 
efforts. The lens of multiculturalism helps us as counselors to view 
our clients within a complex environment, and we sec ourselves 
and our clients in a new light. We learn that all of us exist in a 
social, economic, and political context. The reality of oppression is 
brought to the forefront of our perceptions, and our awakening to 
oppression leads us inexorably toward social action. Wc know that 
the most isolated and powerless among our clients need to be able 
to count on us to speak up on their behalf. W e know that our social 
action should include not only addressing the inadvertent tendency 
of the counseling profession to collude with oppression but also 
supporting community empowerment efforts, engaging in political 
advocacy, and emphasizing the social action agenda of our profes- 
sional association. 
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Challenging Interpersonal 
Violence 



COL R I LAND L . LLL AND jl* NNII'KR L. hRVDCW-S 



■ I wo wen delivering a pizza to a house in a small 
Sen Jersey town are murdered h) two teenagers who 
called in the order . The teenagers revealed io police 
that they shot the deliven men in cold blood merely 
f or the "joy of killing.' 

• On the same day that the y u of a famous entertainer 
is murdered in a robbery attempt on a Los Angel 1 s 
freeway . a young high school senior is riding the bus 
home from school live ■ ionth< shy oj her graduation, 
she is killed In a stray bullet, the innocent victim 
of gang warfare. Her mother buries her in her cap 
arid gown. 

■ l or the third time in a d-month period a District 
of Columbia police officer is shot to death on the 
streets of the nation's capital. As with the previous 
iwo victims, this officer was young and had a wife 
and small children. In each of these incidents, the 
officers were gunned down without the opportunity 
to defend themselves . A month preceding his death , 
one of tin* slain officers remarked that youth today 

have no regard for life. 

•A teenage murder defendant in northern \lrginia 
tells a judge that he shot and killed a man and 
wounded a youth in order to earn membership in a 
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gang. The defendant smoked marijuana and got drunk 
in order to jnul the courage to shoot his victims. 

• The estranged wife oj a famous athlete is found 
brutalh muidered in the yard of her expensive Los 
Angeles town house. Her husband is arrested and tried 
jor the minder. Even though it is revealed that there 
is a historr of abuse in the family, he is acquitted. 
Hie trial sparks new interest in domestic violence. 



N ews stories like these underscore a major challenge in contem- 
porary American society. The United States is experiencing a 
plague of interpersonal violence. Individuals, regardless of social 
class, ethnic background, age, or gender have been adversely 
affected, cither directly or indirectly, by indiscriminate acts of inter- 
personal violence. These include sexual assault, youth and gang- 
related violence, robberies, drug-related violence, hate crimes, and 
domestic violence. 

Interpersonal violence affects the health and well-being of mil- 
lions of people in the United States each year. According to the 
U.S. Department of Justice ( 1 994 ) , an individual has a greater 
chance of being a victim of a violent act than of being injured 
in an automobile accident. Data from a variety of sources (U.S. 
Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Bureau of 
Justice Statistics, American Medical Association, Family Prevention 
Fund, National Clearinghouse lor the Defense of Battered Women, 
Childrens' Defense Fund) offer the I lowing picture with respect 
to violence in the United States: 



• In 1994, U.S. residents ugi 1 2 or over experienced approximated 
42 4 million crimes 

• I lomicide was the i Oth leading cause of death for all Americans 
in 1991. For W hites ages 1 S to 24, homicide was the third leading 
cause of death, exceeded onlv In accidents and suicide. For Blacks 
ages 1^ to 24, homicide was the leading cause of death. 

® In 1991 homicide was the fourth leading cause of death for 
I to 4-vear-olds and the third loading cause of death for to 
1 4-\ ear-olds. 
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• Criminologists expect juvenile crime to rise 1 14# over the next 
decade. 

• Every 2 hours a child is killed with a gun in the United States. 

• .Approximately 1 in 10 high school students has experienced physi- 
cal violence in dating relationships. Among college students, the 
figure rises to 22#. 

• Battered women may account for 22# to 25# of women seeking 
care in hospital emergency rooms. 

• More than 90 women were murdered ever\ week in 1991. 

• Family violence cost the nation from $5 to 10 billion annually in 
medical expenses, police and court costs, shelter and foster care, 
sick leave, and absenteeism. 

• Every Near domestic violence results in almost 100,000 days of 
hospitalization, almost 20,000 emergency room visits, and almost 
40,000 visits to a physician. 

• In 1994, for every 1,000 persons age 12 or over there occurred 
two rapes or attempted rapes, three assaults with serious injury , 
and four robberies. 

• One hundred and five school-associated violent deaths occurred 
in the United States from 1992 to 1994. 

• The lethality of violence among youth has significantly increased 
over the past decade, and this increase is associated with the use 
of firearms. 

• Each year nearly 1 million individuals become victims of violence 
while working or on duty. 

• Violent street gangs are active in 94# of all medium- and large- 



sized cities in the United Stat- s. 

Studies have shown that as many as 92# of gay men and lesbians 



ha* >- hi*en the targets of verbal 'Fuse and «»ve 

n 

endured phs-ucai violence. 



1C 



i h ' ! d 



Vl\ (’ 



This chapter lipo !■ • 1. > at th. ;v'-*r!ving culture of sui h interpor- 
sonal violent a. ’ vxplor*. s h* ctiningv, including demographic pat- 
terns, }>sychosoeial lorees, and contextual factors. \ he chapter then 
challenges counselors to confront the culture of violence that per- 
vades the country and work to establish a culture that fosters respect 
lor human life through social action initiatives that include promot- 
ing public awareness, building coalitions, advocating public policy 
and legislation, and developing prevention programs. 
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A CULTURE OF VIOLENCE 

Violence is pervasive in American society. It has been ominously 
suggested that violence has become the defining characteristic of 
American culture. Significantly, it has been reported that the United 
States is the most violent country in the Western world (Emde, 

1993). 

It is important to consider that violence permeates American 
history' and cultural development. Through a violent revolutionary 
war, the country' established its independence. A battle during the 
War of 1812 provided the inspiration for the country’s national 
anthem. The true identity of the United States as one nation was 
forged in the 1 9th century only after a protracted and bloody civil 
war. This new-found identity prompted an expansionist movement 
across the North American continent that was often predicated on 
violence and manifested in physical domination and subjugation of 
Native Americans. 

In the 20th century, as media have become more dominant and 
sophisticated, mainstream America has become more exposed to 
\ioIence. This greater exposure, at increasingly younger ages, has 
lead to a glorification of and fascination with violence and its perpe- 
trators. For example, the cultural icons of American society include 
the W estern gunslinger, the rogue cop, the suave gangster, and the 
cut-throat business tycoon. 1 he electronic and print media have 
immortalized these figures, largely because of their violent and 
relentless behavior. Such media praise for solving problems and 
gaining status through the use of violence has fostered (and perpetu- 
ated! a "shoot first and ask questions later” mentality that seems 
puitieularh attractive to American youth. 

In recent years, the recording industry has contributed to the ! 

growing culture of violence by promoting the often v iolent, racist, 
and. misogynistic lyrics ot both heavy metal and so-called Cangsta 
rap artists. The recent fatal incidents involving several of these 
artists amplify the glorification of violence inherent in this music 
genre (Constable, 1996; Waxman & Ivercm. 1997). 

Moreover, advances in computer technology' have provided yet 
another outlet for exposure to violence. From violent video games 
to exposure to the W orld Wide Web, young people today are inun- 
dated with images of aggression and domination. 
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America’s historical progression coupled with a media fixation on 
aggressive behavior has produced an atmosphere in which violence 
has become accepted, and even more tragically expected, as the 
norm. Most Americans encounter daily at least a feu data on vio- 
lence through television and print media. However, although the 
data on violence (such as that cited earlier) are troubling when 
considered in total, this constant bombardment of disturbing facts 
and figures has served to desensitize many individuals to the magni- 
tude of interpersonal violence in American society. This phenome- 
non is particularly disturbing with respect to young people. In 
response to environmental factors, American youth have often 
become both fascinated with and immune to the horror associated 
with violent acts. Significantly, empirical evidence has suggested 
that exposure to media violence is a risk factor for the development 
of aggressive behavior ( Donncrstein. Siaby, & Eron, 1994k 

THE ETIOLOGY OF VIOLENCE 

Broadly defined, violence is any act, whether overt or co\erl, that 
coerces or causes physical hurt, material loss, or mental anguish, 
or that degrades human beings or that militates against human 
rights, dignity, and decency (Rajgopal, 1987). Despite its seemingly 
epidemic proportions in the United States. \ iolcnce is not inevitable. 
I he reasons that people engage in violent acts are complex. 
Researchers have suggested that violent behavior often results from 
the interaction of myriad variables, including demographic patterns, 
psychosocial forces, and contextual factors (Rage. Kitchin-Beckcr, 
Solovan, Golee, & Hebert, 1992). 

Dt moc;k\p!1k Raitl.rns 

Research has suggested that the (actors related to the develop- 
ment ofxioleut behavior are often most evident among \nimg males, 
primarily in their late teens to early 30s situated in the lowest 
socioeconomic levels. Demographic patterns suggest that this group 
is most likely to he the perpetrators and \ictims of violent behavior 
‘ Rage et ah, 1992). 

W ith respect to vulnerable groups, data suggest that ethnic minor- 
ities arc most often the target of \ioIcnc'\ lor example, with regard 
to African American and W hite victims ol \ iolcnce. the lifetime 
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odds of dying by interpersonal violence in the United States have 
recently been estimated. Excluding violent deaths by suicide, by 
war, or by acts of law enforcement, it has been estimated that 1 
in 27 African American males will die by violence as compared to 
1 in 205 White males; 1 in 117 African American females will die 
by violence in comparison to 1 in 496 W hite females (Prothrow- 
Stith, 1991b 

In considering demographic patterns regarding violent behavior, 
however, it must be stressed that the majority of research has 
been epidemiological in nature. There is little or no research to 
demonstrate unique psychobchavioral characteristics that predis- 
pose any group of people to violent behavior. The explanations for 
the etiologv of v iolence must be considered within the context o( 
other influential variables. 

Psychosocial Eorcls 

In a society that is generally characterized by high levels of preju- 
dice and intolerance, significant disparities in economic and social 
opportunity, a strong emphasis on individualism and competition, 
and assertiveness that often degenerates into aggression, psychoso- 
cial development is often negatively impacted. As developmental 
tasks at each stage of life are adversely affected by such forces, the 
trajectory toward violence can be established. Peelings of mistrust, 
shame, doubt, guilt, anger, inferiority, role confusion, isolation, 
stagnation, and despair can result vvher. individuals fail to master 
developmental tasks due to deleterious environmental influences. 
Such feelings often mutate into anger, frustration, and haired that 
are the impetus for violent behavior. 

Cov tlx'il \l P'actohs 

In addition to demographic patterns and psychosocial forces, the* 
etiologv of violent behavior can he traced to a number of interrelated 
environmental influences. Contextual factors such as the wide- 
spread availability of weapons, rampant substance abuse, and dys- 
functional family dynamics, to name a few, all combine to promote 
and sustain violence as a defining characteristic of American culture. 

A first major contextual factor to consider in the etiology ot 
v iolence is the availability ol weapons, particularly guns in American 
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society. Authorities contend that the availability of guns is a primary 
contributor to the growing number of homicides in the country. 
For example, in 1994 alone, nearly 40,00 people in the United 
States died from firearm injuries. In 1995, three times as many 
murders were committed with firearms as with all other methods 
combined. Significantly, the American Medical Association has 
labeled assault weapons a public health hazard and has called for 
restrictions on the sale and ownership of these most deadly weapons. 
In a 1993 national survey of junior and senior high school students, 
59 r ? reported that they could get a gun if they needed one, and 
two out of three of these students said they could get a gun in 24 
hours (LH Research, 1993). 

The Second Amendment to the U.S. Constitution protects the 
right of an individual to own a gun. This legal right has contributed 
in no small measure to an atmosphere where easy access to firearms 
has become a disturbing aspect of American life. 

A second important contextual factor that must be considered is 
the pervasive problem of substance abuse in American society. To 
underscore this phenomenon, a number of studies have found that in 
6 (Yr of homicides the perpetrator, the victim, or both, had consumed 
alcohol, and that violence frequently occurs in places where alcohol 
is used (National Committee for Injury Prevention and Control. 
1989). The connection between alcohol consumption and interper- 
sonal violence is well documented due to the common use of blood 
alcohol tests on homicide victims. Whereas the effects of other 
substances are less evident, it can he estimated that drugs have a 
similar impact (Cnldstein, Hunt, Ocs Jarlais, & Deren, 1987). 

In addition to the potential for controlled substances to contribute 
directly to violent behavior, drugs also play two salient and well- 
documented indirect roles in violent behavior. First, the e pense 
related to drug addiction compels many users to engage in iolent 
crime to support their habit. Second, because many drugs are illegal 
and high!} valuable, many individuals involved in the drug trade 
resort to violence related to the buying and selling of controlled 
substances. A conservative estimate bv the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse suggests that at least 10'' of homicides occur during 
drug- related transactions illaruond, Napolitano. Kristiansen, 8c 
Collins, 1984). 
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A third contextual factor contributing to the etiology of violence 
is ever-increasing family dysfunction. In recent years greater atten- 
tion has been focused on the violent nature of many American 
families. According to the L ; .S. Department of justice (1995), for 
example, in 29*7 of the violent crimes against women by lone offend- 
ers the perpetrators were intimates — husbands, former husbands, 
boyfriends, or former boyfriends. In 1995, over 3 million children 
were reported for child abuse or neglect to child protective service 
agencies in the United States (Lung Sc Daro, 1996). It is estimated 
that more than 800,000 older Americans were victims of various 
types of domestic abuse in 1994. 

Such family dysfunction often manifests itself in aggressive or 
violent behavior, which in turn adversely impacts child development. 
This is particularly evident in families where there is a lack of 
parental supervision, a lack of parent-child involvement, or parental 
neglect and abuse. Such parenting styles are generally predictors 
of the development of conduct disorder and juvenile delinquency, 
problems that frequently involve violence. 

Studies of families of aggressive children have suggested that 
caregivers fail to teach compliance to social norms and appropriate 
prohlcm-soh ing strategics by reinforcing aggressive beha\ior rather 
than rewarding prosocial acts. Furthermore, the use of harsh physi- 
cal punishment has been positively correlated with the development 
of aggressive behavior patterns in youth. Parents who engage in 
domestic violence thwart a child’s ability to learn positive and effec- 
tive conflict-resolution skills (Ka/din. 198S; Robbins, 199 1; Rutter 
& Caller, 19S<1. 

This analysis of the etiology' ol violence underscores the tact that 
this phenomenon impacts upon the quality of life and negatively 
influences psvehosocial development. Although the course ol violent 
hchav ior is disturbing, it is neither inevitable nor irreversible. Chang- 
ing the course of violence in American society oilers a unique 
challenge to professional counselors. Those counselors committed 
to preventing v iolenec and promoting a sate env ironment lor optimal 
psychosocial growth and development can play an important role 
as social advocate's and systemic change* agents. 
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Cl lALLLNCING VIOLKNCL: A COUNSELOR CALL TO 
SOCIAL ACTION 

Counselors and other mental health professionals have begun to 
focus attention on the issue of violence (Anderson & Bauer. 1987; 
Andrews & Brewin, 1990; Ai/enman 8: Kelly, 1988; Brown, 1996; 
Ilcrek, 1989). Significantly, during her presidency of the American 
Counseling Association (1998-94), Beverly O'Bryant called for 
declaring a state of emergency in American communities where 
violence pervades everyday life. She also called on counselors to 
commit themselves to reducing violence on the streets, in homes, 
in schools, and in the workplace. One result was the development 
of an initiative, “Healing a Violent Society: The Counselor as a 
Resource for Life, to provide a framework for social action on the 
part of counselors to alleviate societal violence. 

Cl Ken the eontinuingand insidious nature of \ iolence in American 
society, professional counselors need to make further commitment 
to intervene not only on an interpersonal level hut on a systemic level 
as well. As with any counseling issue, counselors should facilitate 
individual and group interventions for both the victims and perpetra- 
tors of violence. However, given the magnitude of the culture of 
violence found in American sociciv such interventions are often 
not enough. 1'his is because the etiologv of violence is often not 
found within the individual hut rather in a societal context. There- 
fore, working to help individuals deal effectively with their own 
violent behavior and its consequences or to assist victims of violence 
demands that the societal context for violence he addressed as well. 
W ithout such systemic intervention it is highly probable that the 
phenomenon of violent interpersonal behav ior will continue. Coun- 
selors committed to the eradiea’ion ol societal violence, therefore . 
are not onlv able to work with clients on an individual level hut 
also have the skills to empower themselves and others to advocate 
for social change. 

Social action initiatives that demonstrate such action and commit- 
ment to challenge violence on the part ol professional counselors 
include promoting public awareness, building coalitions, supporting 
public policy and legislation, and developing prevention programs. 
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Promoting Public Awarf.nt.ss 

It is important that counselors find ways to raise levels of aware-. 

ness and sensitivity to the issue of violence in American society. 

Ways that counselors can promote public awareness include the 

following: 

• Make a personal statement concerning zero tolerance for violence. 
For example, boycott movies and television programs with violent 
content or refuse to purchase violent toys and video games, or 
compact discs with violent or misogvnistic lyrics. 

• Work in communities to develop public service announcements 
for local radio, television, and newspapers that provide a strong 
message about how violence negatively impacts upon the quality 
of life. Such announcements might also include messages about 
how to prevent violent behavior and provide referral sources. A 
strategy to develop such public service announcements might be 
to find an advertising agency willing to provide creative expertise 
free of charge. Working with such an agency, counselors can 
develop powerful messages about violence and its negative effect 
on human growth and development. 

• Prepare packets of information that address issues of violence 
and that can be mailed to key sectors of the public. 1 hese public 
awareness packets can be sent to community agencies for distribu- 
tion to selected client populations, l or example, develop packets 
that focus on the dangers of handguns. 

• Facilitate community forums on the nature and prevention of 
violence. These forums might include roundtable discussions in 
community or religious centers, community focus groups, brown 
bag lunches, and presentations to PTAs or other civic groups. 

• Prepare rind disseminate specialized information for families. 
Youth, educators, and community leaders on a variety of issues 
related to v iolence. For example, prepare information for parents 
on how to improve parenting skills in order to prevent family 
violence, provide Youth with information on conflict resolution, 
consult with educators on how to organize peer mentoring pro- 
grams, and work vv it h community leaders on strategies lor redirect- 
ing gang violence into more constructive activity. 
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Building Coalitions 

Because the problem of violence is multidimensional, its solution 
requires an interdisciplinary approach. It is important that counsel- 
ors find ways to collaborate with colleagues in other professions in 
their attempts to challenge the climate of violence. Professional 
alliances are needed to promote an atmosphere of respect for 
human life. 

• Develop alliances with law enforcement officials to work with 
first-time and repeat offenders in developing the attitudes and 
skills necessary’ to solve problems in an effective and nonvio- 
lent manner. 

• Collaborate with members ot the medical profession in helping 
them find ways to recogni/c the signs of domestic abuse and 
other violent behavior. 

• Collaborate with educators, psychologists, criminologists, anthro- 
pologists, sociologists, and the medical community to improve 
the scope and quality of research on the etiology and prevention 
of violence. 

• W ork closely with teachers, administrators, and other educational 
professionals to establish and implement primary prevention pro- 
grams. With the passage of the Sale Schools Act (Improving 
America s Schools Act of 1994). such collaboration seems to be 
a necessary and appropriate way to combat school violence. 

Perhaps the best example of coalition building among professional 
groups is the Voices vs. V iolence campaign of the National Mental 
Health Association (1994). 1'his campaign has brought together 
approximately 40 professional associations and community organiza- 
tions, including the American Counseling Association, to conduct 
a variety of antiviolence activities, such as a community audit that 
assessed the extent to which one community was addressing the 
issue of violence. The result of this audit was a community blueprint 
lor action. Counselors may want to consider forming such coalitions 
in their own communities to develop concrete action plans to deal 
with issues of violence. 

Supporting Public Policy and Ij.gislai ion 

Counselors must find ways to influence public policy and legisla- 
tion aimed at curbing interpersonal violence. This should include 
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advocating for public policy and legislative initiatives at the local, 
state, and federal levels. 

• At the local level, visit school boards and encourage them to 
develop and implement a coordinated systematic and develop- 
mentally culturally appropriate program for violence prevention 
beginning in the formative years and continuing throughout the 
secondary grades. 

• Conduct letter-writing campaigns directed at public policymakers 
and community leaders on the impact of violence on human 
development, lixhort them to take action. 

• At the state and national levels, organize personal v isits to legisla- 
tors. Dunng these visits, underscore the mental health dimensions 
ol interpersonal violence and call upon legislators to initiate and/ 
or support laws aimed at violence prevention. For example, advo- 
cate for block grants to combat interpersonal violence at the 
local level. 

• Testify before legislative panels about the culture, etiology, 
impact, and prevention oi violence. 

Di.wu.opim; Pm viMioN Programs 

Counselors committed to action against violence should focus 
attention on preventative initiatives. They should become involved 
in a consultant capacity in initiatives developed by municipal govern- 
ments, police departments, schools, social agencies, and civic or 
religious groups in their own communi.ies. Such efforts might 
involve targeting at-risk populations, promoting family and commu- 
nity action, and initiating multidisc piinary education efforts. 

• l ake part in establishing youth programs such as Midnight basket- 
ball. A program such as this takes young people off the streets 
and engages them in a constructive aetivitv, thus hopefully 
decreasing the likelihood of juvenile violence. 

• Take part in designing community initiatives that include public 
information campaigns and programs to change the physical envi- 
ronment of a community . This could involve Take Back the Night 
activities that help families and neighborhoods send a message 
to would-be offenders that violent crime will not be tolerated. 
The intent of such an event is to convey that the night belongs 
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to the* neighborhood's families and not to those who wish to 
engage in violent activities. Still another programmatic initiative 
might include supporting the efforts of community organizations 
to enrich family life. This might mean consulting with agencies 
and parent organizations as they develop programs for helping 
families recognize substance abuse, gang affiliations, or the stress 
that can lead to domestic violence. 

• fake part in the development of interdisciplinary teams of profes- 
sionals to sponsor educational programs directed at specific popu- 
lations. An example of such a program is the Youth Violence 
Project initiated by the University of Virginia's Curry School of 
Education ("Curry addresses," 1997k This graduate-level educa- 
tional experience examines the incidence, causes, response strate- 
gies, and prevention techniques for working with violent youth. 
Designed for school personnel and those who routinely work with 
adolescents, it covers such areas as the characteristics of violent 
youth, restraint and behavior management, school law, crises 
response, conflict mediation, and issues of culture, community, 
and ethnicity. Faculty for this educational experience represent 
a multidisciplinary team of scholars, law enforcement personnel, 
lawyers, counselors, psychologists, and urban planners. 

CONCLUSION 1 

This chapter has explored American society's culture of violence 
and provided actions am! strategics that counselors can use to 
challenge violence effect i\ely at all levels. The destructive impact 
ol interpersonal v iolence on quality of life and psychosocial develop- 
ment is disturbing, but the course of violent behavior is neither 
inevitable nor irreversible. However, eradicating interpersonal v io- 
lence presents a formidable challenge to professional '.ounsclors. 

Those who are committed to preventing violence and promoting a 
safe environment for optimal psychosocial growth and development 
must play an integral role as social advocates and systemic change 
agents. Challenging interpersonal v iolence requires counselors to 
move bevond traditional roles and be able to perceive accurately 
environmental influences that promote violent behavior. They must 
decide to intercede at a systemic level to challenge those dynamics 
that perpetuate the* culture of violence. Counselors vv ho consciously 
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work to combat violence on a systemic level can be in the forefront 
of establishing an alternative culture that fosters respect for human 
life and mitigates against violence. In this way current members of 
the counseling profession can leave a legacy of nonviolence to future 
generations. 
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Gay and Lesbian Activism: 

A Frontier in Social Advocacy 

1F)h Bakki.i 



G a\ and lesbian people are perhaps the most misunderstood 
minority in our country. Children of other marginalized groups 
mature with the support of an extended community that includes 
parents, grandparents, neighbors, and even teachers and religious 
figures. For gay and lesbian youth, identity development takes place 
in the absence of family support and in the presence of almost 
universal stigma. As a result these youth learn to hide who they 
are, and many gay male and lesbian adults master the art of passing 
as members of the majority. ’They date and may even marry persons 
of the opposite sex. Some* hide their sexual orientation even from 
themselves; others may i rente lictive lives, changing the pronouns 
of friends and lovers so their family members and coworkers will 
not know they are gay. The loneliness of such an experience is 
enormous and can he very destructive to healthy personality 
development. 

This chapter provides a brief overv iew of some of the issues that 
gay men and lesbians face in their experience, including language, 
visibility, and the role of the mental health profession. The chapter 
next explores the recruitment and choice myths about homosexual- 
ity. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the ways counselors 
may become involved in working for social justice for sexual minorit- 
ies, first by increasing awareness, becoming informed, and finding 
support and then In seeking out and taking advantage of the many 
opportunities in the community to promote the well-being ol gay 
men and lesbians. 
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ISSUES 

For counselors, understanding the gay and leshian experience is 
difficult. Few counselors receive formal training that includes sound 
information about this community. Important for the counselors to 
remember is that the bewilderment experienced by most nongay 
people as they confront the stereotypes of homosexuality is minute 
compared to that of the mail or woman who is trying to understand 
himself or herself as gay or lesbian. Important issues for both gay 
and nongay counselors and clients include the language used, the* 
increased visibility of gays and lesbians, and the role of the mental 
health profession in this increased visibility. 

L.\m;l\(u: 

The problem of language is a basic consideration: 

• I he term homosexual suggests that this community is just about 
sex. In fact, sexuality plays the same role in all of our lives regard- 
less of sexual orientation. Ga\ men and lesbians are no more 
sexual than nongay persons. 

• The words #n and lesbian suggest there arc two groups within 
the larger community of sexual minorities, hut bisexual and trans- 
gendered people also are represented in the gay community. 
Although they exist in smaller numbers, the kind of discrimination 
and oppression they experience is like that of gay men and les- 
bians. 

• The tcrmgm eommunii) is in many ways a m\th; the community 
may he deeply divided, and various subgroups may have entirely 
opposite goals. 

• 'The term sexual preference , commonly used by uninformed people, 
contains an offense. More correct is sexual orieutatioji because 
preference suggests a choice that most sexual minorities do not 
recall making; gay persons like nongay person’s discover their 
sexual orientations. Gay men and lesbians come out as a statement 
of integrity. They are simply being who they are. The only choice 
they make is how to integrate this part of their being into their lives. 

• Ilie term homophobia, a word that has been used to describe 
those who support the oppression of gay persons, is another 
language problem. I lomophobia, or the fear of those w hose sexual 
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orientation is different, does add momentum to the efforts to 
suppress this minoritv. Recently, Logan (1996) suggested that 
the more accurate word is. in fact, homo-prejudice. Understanding 
gay and lesbian oppression as a prejudice, rather than as a fear, 
assists all of us as we consider how to work toward greater 
indusivity. 

• Deciding the proper term to describe the person one loves also 
causes consternation. Is she my partner? That sounds like a busi- 
ness arrangement. Lover? Well, we arc* more than sex mates. 

\ low about significant other? Spouse? Life partner? This is often 
confusing both in and out of the gay community. 

Language problems like these interfere with understanding and 
can make communication difficult. Just what is this gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, transgendered group of people and what is it they want? 
The sheer complexity of these names tells us the community is 
complex. Trying to understand it is not going to he easy lor most. 
In this chapter, for the sake of clarity, the words gay and lesbian arc 
used to represent all sexual minorities, and the term comnnuiit) 
likewise includes all those whose sexual orientation is different from 
that of the majority. 

Yisimi.rn 

Until recently, gay men and lesbians pretty much stayed out ol 
sight, deriving the nongay community the opportunity to know who 
they were and how their lives were so like everyone else’s. They 
lived primarily in a subculture that provided social support and 
protected them from having to he more visible. They had few role 
models and routinely encountered negative stereotyping in the news 
and entertainment media, they have been virtually absent even 
from professional literature. 

Happily, that situation is changing rapidly. Clay liberation began 
in the 1 960s when gay men and lesbians in New York City fought 
back against police who were harassing them. The Stonewall Riots 
marked the first time that the gay community stood up publicly 
and said. *W c have had enough! We will no longer let fear force 
us into silence against oppression. In the past M) years, tins move- 
ment has grown and the community has become much more visible. 
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Role models now appear in llie news and on popular television 
shows. There are organizations like PLLAG (Parents and Triends of 
Lesbians and (Jays) that represent the needs of this misunderstood 
minority. Churches, bowling, ar ! softball leagues, outdoor clubs, 
reading groups, political groups, square dance clubs, and rodeos 
for gay men and lesbians provide opportunities to learn about the 
community, to socialize and ha\e fun. f ueled in part by those who 
were loreed to be public because of their HIV status, the gay 
community is emerging with much \ilalily and energy. 

Tin. Ron of mi. Mi mai III \t m Puoiission 

The mental health profession has played both a positive and a 
negative role in the increased \ isibility ol sexual minorities. In the 
I9S()s and 1900s. psychological research began to challenge the 
notion that homosexuality was inheivnllv pathological. In I u “a. 
the American Psychiatric Association removed homosexuality as a 
mental disorder from their Diagnostic and Statistical Manuiil oj 
Mental Disorders ( DSM ); soon after this mn\(\ psveliologists coun- 
selors, and social workers adopted more affirmative positions toward 
homosexuals. Nevertheless, research tells us that sexual minorities 
continue to experience discrimination as they seek mental health 
sen ices. 

W ithin o \ears of depathologizing homosexuality, researchers 
were reporting the continued negative attitudes of mental health 
practitioners toward gay and lesbian clients (f'assinger, 1991; Mar- 
tin. 1982). Clients reported that their counselors seemed reluctant 
to assist them as they explored questions about their sexual orienta- 
tion. Being told “vou cannot he gad or changing the subject when 
sexual orientation came tip was not a rare experience. liven worse, 
main counselors insisted that clients work to change their sexual 
orientation. These experiences intensified rather than diminished 
tin* shame and guilt ih.it sexual minorities had to overcome in order 
to create healthy and stable lives and probably did more harm 
than good. 

L\en decades later, the situation has not changed much, darnels, 
Hancock. Cochran, (Joodchilds. and Peplau U99p reported that 
99'; of mental health practitioners pro\ide services to gay men 
or lesbians, set negatise attitudes toward sexual minorities and 
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practices persist. Fassinger (1991) identified studies that have 
revealed that mental health professionals are uninformed, work from 
heterosexist perspectives, and hold on to societal stereotypes about 
gay people. McHenry and Johnson (1993) spelled out ways that 
nongay counselors may unconsciously collude with their gay and 
lesbian clients’ self-hate. Failing to congratulate the gay client who 
has decided to live with a partner or not appropriately supporting 
client distress when a coming out has resulted in rejection are just 
two of their examples. The overwhelming finding is that gay persons 
rarely find mental health professionals who are informed and affirm- 
ing about their issues. Our profession has failed to provide accurate 
information and high-quality service delivery to sexual minorities. 

Some of this bias and mistreatment is understandable, hew men- 
tal health professionals ever receive training in the unique needs 
of gay and lesbian clients. (Graduate programs and accrediting agen- 
cies fail to include this population in their curricula or standards, 
liven programs at professional meetings are few and may not be 
well attended. 'The stigma attached to homosexuality prevents many 
of those who are curious or who see the need to improve their 
know ledge from learning about this often invisible group. The same 
shame and fear that make it difficult for many gay and lesbian 
persons to approach a clerk in a book store with questions about 
resources arc also barriers for nongay persons. Today, however, 
there are some who appropriately encourage gay affirmative stances 
in counseling, liven among psychoanalysts the change is evident. 
From me r t I 994), for example, advocated, that “an affirmative stance 
that emotionally communicates to the patient that anahsts belief 
that homosexuality is a natural developmental end point for some 
individuals is viewed as the correct application of psychoanalytic 
technique with homosexual patients” (p. 2 IS). 

MYTHS ABOU T I lOMOSliXUAU IV 

Resistance to t he* acceptance of homosexuality is widespread. 
Because of the complexity of understanding this community, oppres- 
sion mav he fueled by those who see homosexuality as a moral 
issue. These opponents use religious organizations to lobby against 
gav and lesbian rights. One of their tactics is to perpetuate myths 
about the so-ealled gm lifestyle in order to justify oppression. 

lO 
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Two principal myths about sexual minor r e most often used. 
In one, hate and fear of homosexuals are encouraged by trumpeting 
that the gay community “recruits” its members through the sexual 
abuse of children. In the second, prejudice against this community 
is supported by encouraging others to believe that homosexuality 
is a choice. 

Although research studies could be assumed to refute such myths, 
research on homosexuality is not only extremely complex but also 
generates findings that are far from conclusive. Well-designed 
empirical studies of this population arc complicated by a number 
of factors. One is that subjects are often difficult to find. Given the 
invisible nature of many gay and lesbian adults, locating what might 
be a representative sample is incredibly difficult. Another factor is 
that most gay persons who participate in research studies are self- 
selected, and most reports are based on self-administered invento- 
ries. Yet another factor is that sample sixes are generally small, and 
the demographic information that exists about the gay community 
is woefully incomplete. Liven estimates of the population that is 
gay or lesbian may he in error. Percentages range from V7< to lS r # f 
and the actual number may nev er be known. Given these complica- 
tions, research studies should be seen as merely an indication of 
what we may find once the science becomes more exact. 

Thf Mvm or Rr.cm iTMrNT and Mom- station 

(Jay men and women grow up in heterosexual families with het- 
erosexual parents, brothers, sisters, aunts, and uncles. Many report 
that they know they are different at an early age and eventually find 
ways to locate other gay people. They frequently state feeling as if 
they are the “only ones who are attracted to persons of the same 
sex” until they discover others who are like them. T his discovery 
can come through new s reports, television talk shows, or local gossip 
about gay bars or events. The incidence of homosexuality among 
children raised by gay and lesbian parents appears to mirror that 
of children who grow up in nongay households (Barret & Robinson, 
I W()t. The myth that gay men and lesbians seek out unsuspecting 
children and lure them into destructive sexual relationships that 
result in a homosexual orientation has never been substantiated 
and defies common sense. 
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hquating homosexuality with child molestation is a myth that 
seems to he promoted primarily by conservative religious groups. 

The evidence shows that in more than 90 c /c of the eases in law 
enforcement statistics, sexual abuse ol children is a crime perpetu- 
ated by persons who are heterosexual (Voeltcr & Walters, 1978). 

hut Mvm or C'noia 

Is it sexual preference or sexual orientation ? This question and 
the appropriate terminology is at the heart of the debate about 
extending civil rights to gay men and lesbians. Although the research 
on the causes of homosexuality is not definitive, most experts believe 
that sexual orientation is fixed at a relatively young age and cannot 
be changed. Research findings are inconclusive about the genetic 
bases ol sexual orientation. However, as the science of genetics 
becomes more exact, many predict that homosexuality will in fact 
be proved to have a biological basis. 

Some persons suggest that gay men and lesbians just need the 
correct kind or counseling in order to become heterosexual. How- 
ever, respected professional organizations such as the American 
Psychiatric Association < 1993), the American Psychological Associa- 
tion (1997), the National Association of Social Workers (1992c 
and the American Academy ol Pediatries (1994) have published 
position papers clearly stating that so-called reparative or conversion 
therapies that attempt to change sexual orientation from homosexual 
to heterosexual are ineffective and inappropriate. Although there 
may indeed he some short-term behavior change, real success in 
changing sexual orientation is inelfeetive ( Ldvvards, 1996). 

Many gay men and lesbians respond to the question of choice 
hv reminding the questioner t hat the notion ol deciding to join a 
minority that encounters daily discrimination, laces rejection from 
parents and friends, and creates enormous career conflicts could 
not he rational (Marcus. 199V). Most nongay persons are unable 
to recall when thev “decided" to he* heterosexual. The same is true 
for gav men and lesbians. Like al I people, the choice that exists is 
how one will merge sexual orientation and sexual behavior into a 
sexual identity. 

10 c 
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TI1L LLSBIAX AND CAY RIGHTS MOVKMLNT 

By understanding the problems and mvtlis, counselors mav begin 
to understand that gay men and lesbians need and deserve the kind 
of social support that advocacy can create. The general absence of 
Saws that protect this minority from discrimination in employment, 
housing, and public accommodation supports the prevailing negative 
attitude toward homosexuals and institutionalizes prejudice. 

Still, in communities across the nation and in all kinds ol organiza- 
tions, gay men and lesbians are becoming more visible and demand- 
ing that discrimination end. Jamie Nabo/ny, for example, success- 
fully sued school administrators and counselors who refused to 
protect him from antigav violence in the Ashland. Wisconsin, school 
system ("Lambda wins/ |99~i. He endured threats, intimidation, 
beatings, and humiliation from his classmates. lie was trapped in 
bathrooms, kicked, and even urinated on while school officials took 
no disciplinary action ! lis and his parents’ requests for assistance 
were ignored with the admonition that such action was only natural 
given his open homosexuality. But a federal jury thought otherwise 
and awarded him just under SI million. This success! ill suit sends 
a clear message about the consequences ot tailing to extend ei\il 
protection to gay persons. Contrary to some public discourse, the 
ga\ rights movement does not seek special rights hut rather equal 
protection under the law. 

SOCIAL ACTION I OH GAY MLX AND LLSBIAXS 

Counselors who seek to become advocates for gay men and 
lesbians have abundant choices. Aetiv ities on behall ol sexual minor- 
ities are not just opportunities to participate in the worldw ide human 
rights movement, thev also oiler a unique chance to assist as this 
largelv invisible minoritv becomes visible. I hose who were active 
m the civil rights struggles ol the L^Os and |9h(k or who worked 
ior women's rights in the I9“0s were present during a similar time. 
I ndav the momentum ol the ga\ and lesbian rights cause is increas- 
ing. and those who join m ibis effort can make a difference that 
will endure lor generations. I bis trnlv is one ol the cutting edges, 
both in our nation and in our prolession. 

\ first step toward social action is to become more* aware ol 
individual biases and prejudices. I be question is not. Are vnu 
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homo-prejudiced?” Rather, the proper orientation to this issue is, 
“How can 1 become more aware ol my homo-prejudices and limit 
the ways they influence my behavior?" One starting point is to take 
a sell -inventory to discover where individual prejudices are liheh 
to influence action. Consider vour feelings if others thought you 
might he lesbian or ga\. Visit a gay bookstore in the city nearest 
\ou. Observe \our feelings as you mingle with other customers. 
Check out your reactions to people, books, and other objects there. 

I )iscover vour areas ol discomfort and discuss them w ilh a colleague. 
Understanding of sell is essential for those who seek to join in the 
gav rights movement. 

Another starting point is to take an inventor} ol heterosexual 
privilege. As with all prejudices, the maioritv is often unconscious 
about their privileges, and most people take heterosexual rights tor 
granted. 1 recently asked a class to brainstorm heterosexual priv ilege, 
and thev came up with a list ol over AO items, ranging from the 
right to marry to the right to hold hands in public. Class members 
used this list to examine their internal reactions il such privileges 
were extended to gav men and lesbians, f lere. thev stumbled upon 
some ol their discomforts with equality lor gav men and lesbians. 
Thinking of a same sex couple being married or publicly displaying 
their affection was uncomfortable lor these students. iTicsc same 
discomforts certain!} would influence their verbal anti nonverbal 
responses to gav clients. Responding to the complex challenge of 
seeking out information and increasing their appreciation lor the gav 
experience w ill help all vv ho initiate social action lor this community. 

A second step toward social action is to become informed. Hie 
bottom line rests with improving counseling services, and tar too 
main gav men and lesbians continue to access counseling service 
providers who are uninformed about their needs. Isa} <!9S9> and 
Dworkin and (lutirrre/ < I Wd > provided iisclul starting points lor 
understanding the unique mental health needs ol sexual minorities. 
Workshops, journal readings, inform, il conversations with profes- 
sional colleagues, and sound supervision will enhance service deliv- 
erv and individual counseling skills. 

I .earning about gav and lesbian persons is not difficult. I or those 
who t ire involved in clinkal work, asking gav clients to become 
teachers is an easv and respectful method of learning more. Let 
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them know you are not as informed as you want to be, and they 
w ill tel! you a lot about resources in your community. Understanding 
of sexual minorities also can he enhanced through reading. Marcus 
<1992, 19931 has written two books that give basic information 
about the personal and political experiences of sexual minorities. 
Don Clark, one ol the first psychologists to write about the gay 
experience, created a classic in Loving Someone Cay ( 1995). These 
three books are a useful foundation. And do not overlook the spiritual 
lives of gav men and lesbians; as for many, spiritual practices may 
be important sources ol support yB arret 8c Bar/an, 1996). It is also 
vital to recognize that the gav community, like all communities, 
is composed of various cultures. Learn the unique ways Native 
American. African American, and Asian American gay men and 
lesbians respond to their unique cultural backgrounds (Creenc. 
1997t. 

A third essential step toward social action is to find support for 
yourself. Clearly there arc potential negative consequences for those 
who become connected to the gay rights movement. Lmolional 
responses to homosexualiu are deeply ingrained, and most people 
avoid examining topics that create discomfort. I low ever, in all com- 
munities there are gay and nongay persons willing to get involved 
in social activism on behalf of sexual minorities. These individuals 
provide key support, but they never totally eliminate the threat of 
attack from groups or individuals who oppose gay rights. A man 
who directed an award-winning play that had gay characters was 
attacked by an elected official and called gay even though he is not. 
A teacher w ho listened to a young woman talk about her confusion 
about sexual orientation was admonished by her principal. Laws 
that forbid counselors from speaking with young people about sexual 
orientation without a parent being present are being considered 
In school hoards and other legislative bodies around the country , 
Proceeding curclulh and anticipating resistance are essential. 

In m\ experience, the place to start building support is with the 
person with the most authority. Lor example, an intervention to 
encourage our local newspaper to expand its coverage of the gay 
and lesbian omimmilv began with a letter to the publisher, llis 
encouragement set the tone lor what became an ongoing dialogue 
w ith editors and reporters and has resulted in a much more realistic 
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presentation of our gay community. For another example, an inter- 
vention to encourage a business to include sexual orientation among 
the protections for all employees began with speaking to the presi- 
dent of the firm and resulted in immediate success. It the person 
in charge is not afraid, those who work in other responsible positions 
are also likely not to be afraid. 

Changing institutionalized homo-prejudice is just one place for 
activism. Fortunately, there are abundant opportunities within all 
communities that invok e changing attitudes before policies. Among 
these are the following: 

• Attend a training. At professional meetings, training on counseling 
interv entions that are useful w it h ga\ and lesbian clients is becom- 
ing routine. These "starter' experiences enable the beginner to 
improve direct service delivery. Iiach summer, the Lesbian and 
(Jay Health Conference, sponsored by Ccorgc Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School, is offered in different parts of the country 
and provides the most up-to-date mental health information on 
issues that range from 1 11Y disease to political oppression. 

• Teach others about gav. lesbian, bisexual, and transgendered 
issues. Become an advocate for the inclusion of gay and lesbian 
counseling in graduate programs. Ask program coordinators to 
see that this population is included in routine coursevvork on 
multiculturalism and diversity. Seek out the gay and lesbian stu- 
dents in your graduate program, ask them to discuss ways thc\ 
need support, and invite them to speak to faculty and students 
about their experiences. If no one seems willing, put together a 
training program and offer it as a unit in formal or informal 
trainings. I lelp teachers and other school officials understand the 
unique needs of gay and lesbian parents us they interact with 
schools. Check to see if your library carries books that represent 
gay literature or subjects. If. they do not, give them a list o! titles. 
If they do. let them know that you appreciate it. Speak to church 
and civic groups about the need lor more inclusive policies. 

• I IIY disease lias had a major role in the emergence o( the gay 
community. Learn about HIV and the many ways that gav and 
nongay persons who are influenced by this disease need support. 
Also, work to make sure others understand that gav and 1 IIY arc 
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not interchangeable. HIV is not a gay disease. Equating the two 
does a disservice to both. 

• Join AGLBIC. The Association for Gay, Lesbian, and Bisexual 
Issues in Counseling is the newest and fastest growing division 
w ithin the American Counseling Association. Members are gay- 
affirming counselors who work in various settings. This is a good 
source of information and a netw orking opportunity through which 
you can learn about social activism for gay men and lesbians 
around the country. 

• Contact your local gay community. Many larger communities 
have a gay and lesbian switchboard that fields telephone calls. 
These organizations are an excellent source of information and 
resources. Contact the one nearest you. If there is not one, look 
into getting one organized, kind the gay newspaper that covers 
your town. Some may be statewide and others may be local. They 
are a valuable source ot information and resources. 

• W ork in your community. There are an endless number of issues 
that will enhance the lives of gay men and women. Encourage 
your employer to add sexual orientation as one of the protected 
classes in employment nondiscrimination policies. Speak to your 
coworkers about their experience with gay and lesbian clients. 
See if there are ways to improve service delivery. How about 
advertising in local gay community newspapers about the availabil- 
ity of gay-positive counseling services? Or contact gay and lesbian 
mental health professionals and ask them to conduct a tiaining 
session in your workplace. Is there a youth group for sexual minori- 
ties in your community? If so, seek ways you can lend support. 
If not. consider starting one. Gay and lesbian youth need all the 
support and advocacy that they can find in order to make it 
through adolescence with a healthy sense ot their identity. 

• Speak to politieai/rcligious figures. Becoming an advocate lor 
human rights for all persons is one way you can speak up on 
behalf of gay and lesbian citizens. Contact local elected officials 
and state your availability to serve as a resource when gay-rclated 
issues come up. Encourage school boards to include issues of 
sexual orientation in human sexuality training and in health educa- 
tion curricula. W rite letters to members of your state legislature 
and/or Congress. In the summer of 1996, at both the state and 
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federal levels. laws were passed that protected heterosexual mar- 
riage from the threat posed by the I Iawaii Supreme Court to 
legitimize homosexual marriage. A federal Employment Mondis- 
crimination Act that would have outlawed discrimination on the 
basis of sexual orientation in the workplace failed to pass the 
U.S. Senate by one vote. This bill will be reintroduced. Educate 
your community about why it is needed and encourage vour 
representative to vote for it. 

• Understand the diversity within the gay community. T hroughout 
all your activism, understand that, like all communities, the gay 
and lesbian community is diverse. There are subgroups based on 
race, particular interests, and even parental status, and these 
groups often disagree about what needs to be done. Broaden your 
understanding of these issues. Realize that older gay men and 
women often experience isolation within their own culture, and 
that many gay professionals believe that choosing a career that 
involves working with children is totally inappropriate. Even politi- 
cal groups within the community may be at odds with each other. 
In spite of all the commotion, there is no "homosexual agenda* 
that the community as a whole would support. 

• Start a support group. In many medium* and small-sized cities 
there are few places for gay men and women to gather and have 
serious conversations about their lives. Consider starting a support 
or therapy group that might assist in reducing isolation. Advertise 
your group so the larger community understands that gay persons 
are present and need support services. 

• Contact RETAG. Parents and Friends of Lesbians and Gays is 
an international organization that seeks to provide support. Many 
of these groups meet regularly in mainline churches and arc 
invaluable as they assist parents and friends who are trying to 
understand ways homosexuality is impacting their lives. If there 
is no chapter in your community, start one. 

• Speak at city, county, and state official meetings when antigav 
issues come up. In many cities and towns antigay legislation is 
passed w ithout much discussion. Speaking up against discrimina- 
tion at meetings where these laws are presented is one of the 
most effective wa\s to he gay positive. 11 you are uncomfortable 
being so public in your advocacy, call your local officials or lake' 

iiC 
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them to lunc h and let them know that you support the gay commu- 
nity. Ln courage local law enforcement officials to gather data on 
hate crimes against gay men and lesbians. Offer to teach a unit 
on gay and lesbian issues in police academy training programs. 

• March in gay pride marches or participate in public protests about 
antigay efforts. Know that across the nation June is Gay Pride 
month, and in all larger communities there will he marches and 
other celebrations of gay and lesbian freedom. Pay attention on 
National Coming Out Day (October 1 1) and congratulate those 
vou see coming out or come out more fully yourself. Last year 
on National Coming Out Day, I put The Advocate, an award- 
winning biw eekly magazine about the gay community, in my wait- 
ing room. Certainly my gay and lesbian clients have the right to 
see their publications there along with other reading material. 

• Put books with gav and lesbian titles on your office bookshelf. 
Clients w ill see these books and understand that you are interested 
in gav issues. (Jay and lesbian clients arc likely to feel safer and 
more willing to talk about their lives. 

CONCLUSION 

There are unlimited opportunities for persons to promote the 
well-being of the gay men and lesbians who live as neighbors, co- 
workers. familv members, or fellow citizens. Most of us grew up 
without much accurate information about homosexuality, and the 
general invisibility ol the gay community does not encourage the 
public to look beyond the negative stereotype that is so prevalent. 
One day, the stigma about being gay or lesbian will be less of a 
barrier. The communities that truly seek diversity will understand 
that tolerance is several steps away from the ideal in which persons 
arc prized because of their differences and all people enrich our 
lilc experience because of their differences. 

Among the many opportunities for counselors to become activists 
for social change, perhaps the most daunting lies in assisting the 
gay and lesbian community as it attempts to gain social justice. 
Discrimination and homo-prejudice exist in virtually even* commu- 
nity as well as within the mental health profession. Counselors are 
m an ideal situation to assist all ol us as we come to a fuller 
understanding ol sexual minorities and an appreciation lor the 

lit 
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unique contributions that guy men and lesbians make to enriching 
our culture. 

The time lor social action on behalf ol gay men and lesbians is 
now. As the gay and lesbian community steps more fully into the 
light, this movement offers all ol us the chance to participate in 
making our communities more inclusive and stronger because ol 
our diversity. A rare opportunity exists today to further a movement 
that will make a difference in the way all of us live our lives. As 
mere and more people become familiar with the unique needs of 
lesbian and gay people, the American spirit of fairness will lead 
most institutions to change their policies so that all persons are 
more equal, (let involved in the gay rights movement. Your lile and 
that ol others will be better because of \our contribution. 
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Addressing the Needs of At-Risk 
Youth: Early Prevention and 
Systemic Intervention 

David C.aplz/i 



A s the number ol children and adolescents who engage in at- 
risk behaviors (e.g., abuse of alcohol and other drugs, unpro- 
tected sex, abnormal eating patterns, suicide attempts, gang mem- 
bership) increases and as the likelihood of exposure to adverse 
environmental factors escalates l e.g.. physical and sexual abuse*, 
homelessness, violence!, more and more youth are experiencing 
physical, behavioral, and emotional impairments. Because the 
impairments that youth experience can persist and increase in sever- 
ity across the life span, the importance ol carls prevention and 
intervention efforts has increased in significance tCapu//i 8c (dross. 
1996). Hubert Conyne l 1994) drew attention to the importance ol 
early prevention by offering examples of some of the issues and 
trends that are occurring in the United States* 

• There are at least 20 million illiterate adults. 

• About 1 9 r r of the population have been diagnosed as experiencing 
some type of mental illness or emotional disturbance. 

• Nearly 2^ r ? of the students enrolled in K- 1 2 settings drop out 
each \eur. 

• AIDS has become one of the leading causes of death among the 
IS to 24 year age group. 

• Each year S ,000 infants are horn with fetal alcohol syndrome. 

• Adolescent suicide ranks second or third in most reports of the 
leading causes of death in the 1 I to 24 \ear age group. 

• About SOS' of first-time marriages end in divorce. 

• f rom SO'; to 75U of child mental health referrals are tor children 
affected by divorce. 

1±2 
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• About 1 8.5 million Americans abuse alcohol, and over 100,000 

alcohol-related deaths occur each Near. 

• Between A and 4 million women are physically assaulted by inti- 
mate male partners each year. 

As noted by Horner and McMIhanev (199.4), the cost associated 
with these examples is staggering, with $274 billion spent in 1990 
in treatment and social services for individuals involved in alcohol 
and drug abuse or experiencing mental illness. These dollar amounts 
do not include costs associated with, for example, teenage preg- 
nanes. AIDS, eating disorders, suicide, homelessness, and school 
dropout. When such additional problems are taken into consider- 
ation. the estimated costs increase to incomprehensible levels. As 
imposing as these dollar amounts are (Capu//i & dross, 19961, 
thev do not include the immeasurable costs associated with the 
loss, suffering, and grief of the family members and friends of 
\ ulncrablc children, adolescents, and adults. The supply of counsel- 
ors. social workers, psychiatric nurses, psychologists, and psychia- 
trists is swamped in the wake of the need tor counseling and therapy 
1 C onvnc. 1 994 i. Policies connected with managed care and under- 
stalling of social service agencies further complicate the problems 
experienced by children, adolescents, and adults in need of assis 
lance from licensed professional counselors and other helping pro- 
fessionals iC\ipu//i & Gross. 19966 Given these facts and circum- 
stances, earlv prevention and systemic intervention are of paramount 
importance. 

Marly prevention and systemic interventions are, however, based 
upon a different approach to helping than that associated with 
prevalent diagnostic/prescriptive approaches. Prevention and sys- 
temic intervention are not focused entirely on dysfunction and 
remediation; rather, thev emphasize proactive approaches designed 
to empower the individual, change systemic variables, and forestall 
the emergence of dvslunetion. 

This chapter focuses first on earlv prevention efforts by listing 
the defining qualities of prevention and providing examples of pre- 
vention programming, such as developing I lie skills, enhancing inter- 
personal communication, learning strategies lor cognitive change, 
aehiev mg self-management and self-control, and coping with stress. 
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The chapter then explores systemic intervention efforts by describ- 
ing impeding factors and presenting examples of systemic interven- 
tions, such as integrated service centers, partnerships, and acceler- 
ated schools. After a brief discussion ol secondary and tertian' 
prevention, the chapter concludes with additional recommendations 
for actions and strategies to address the needs of at-risk youth more 
successfully. 



MARLY PRMVIiNTION LI TO RTS 

Because counselors and other mental health professionals may 
or may not have had the opportunity to work in settings that empha- 
sized prevention efforts, it is important to describe the defining 
qualities of prevention. Conyne { 1 994L Gilliland and James ( 1994 ), 
and Janosik ( 1 984) defined prevention efforts as focused on averting 
human dysfunction and promoting healthy functioning. The empha- 
sis is on enhancing optimal functioning and well-being and on the 
development of competencies. This approach differs significantly 
from the identification and diagnosis of disorders and maladaptive 
behavioral patterns and the provision of treatment to lessen 
impairment. 

Tm Di.i i\i\(; kJc.M.iins or Pm:\r.\no\ 

Prevention efforts can he* defined as follows: 

1. Prevent toit efforts are proactive. Prevention initiatives address 
individual and systemic strengths and further develop these 
strengths so that future dysfunction either does not develop or 
does not occur at a level that could lead to impairment. The 
key word is initiatives. Prevention efforts are based on taking 
initiative — which contrasts with reactive approaches designed 
to intervene alter problems have developed to the point that 
functioning is impaired. 

2. Prevention efforts Jncus on junctional people and those who arc 
at risk. Prevention services, such as those offered by school 
counselors and child therapists, focus on those who are healthy 
and coping well so that strengths can he identified and 
enhanced and additional skills can he learned. Although preven- 
tion efforts are also directed to those known to he at risk, such 
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as children of divorce or children of alcoholics, thev are not 
limited to such populations. The purpose is to provide proactive 
efforts across the population being served so that future diffi- 
culties are avoided. 

4. Prevention efforts are cumulative and transferable. W hen coun- 
selors assist others through prevention, clients’ interpersonal 
development and their hierarchy of skills are enhanced, [de- 
ment ary children, for example, who have participated in groups 
designed to enhance self-esteem mav , at a later dale, feel good 
enough about themselves to learn about becoming more assert- 
ive. The ability to use assertive behavior may be the kev to 
refusing drugs or resisting pressure to join a gang, these same 
behaviors may prevent an individual from being v ictimi/ed in 
some other situation. 

4. Prevention efforts are used to reduce incidence . Prevention efforts 
are put in place before problems develop that could lead to at- 
risk behaviors te.g., drinking, truancy, stealing). They might 
also he used to reduce the incidence of a iv*vv dvslunction 
(c.g.. depression in response to change). 

5. Prevention efforts promote peer helping. W hen elementary, mid- 
dle school, and high school youth learn to improve communica- 
tion ability, assertive behavior, problem solving, decision mak- 
ing. and other related abilities, they are also better able to 
participate in supervised peer-helper programs. There are many 
instances in which the power of a peer member group outdis- 
tances that of a concerned adult, especially vv hen it is important 
to direct a youth to seek professional assistance or to provide 
needed encouragement and support. 

h Prevention efforts can be group based population based . or indi- 
vidual!] based. Main prevention efforts arc* focused upon at- 
risk populations le.g., information and discussion about the 
ill\ virus or hepatitis B mav he shared with sexuallv active 
adolescents, or victims ol abuse may he counseled so that 
thev do not dev elop lifelong dysfunctional patterns). Prevention 
efforts mav he entirelv focused on an individual so that depres- 
sion can he overcome or suicidal preoccupation can he elimi- 
nated. The point to keep in mind, however, is that when larger 
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population?* arc reached, it is possible to impact the li\es of 
larger numbers ot people. 

Prevention efforts i\w he used enrh in the life spun. because we 
know that children who are homeless or w ho ha\e been physi- 
cal K or scxuallv abused may develop traits and sell -concepts 
that put them at risk during adolescence and adulthood, carls 
prevention is essential. Prevention ellorts that effect changes 
m sell-esteem, behavior, feelings, and thinking lire essential 
so that these children are not at risk for substance abuse, 
prostitution, depression, suicide, or battering. 

S. f } reiention efforts target more then i / single ostein. Lacli o! us 
must simultaneoush interact in a sanets ot environments itam- 
i Is . school, comm tin its ; . Practitioners do not emphasize or focus 
eiforts in one ssstem to the exclusion of others. I imctional 
mdisiduals must learn to cope with the demantis of several 
s\ stems on a dails basis. 

w. fVein///oi/ effort^ tire sensitive to the denumds of diverse po^niln- 
tions. It is unlikels t h*it a single constellation ot sen ices or am 
one approach to prevention can make an equal impact on 
all groups. Diverse populations present unique challenges and 
demand a thorough understanding ot cross-cultural and multi- 
cultural differences. \\ hat one population mav find to he 
acceptable prevention programming mav be intolerable to 
another. Counselors must be sensitive to the needs and tradi- 
tions ot diverse populations if they are to be successful with 
carlv prev ention efforts. 

10. Prevention efforts are eoILiborelive . Prevention efforts can be 
complex and must he conducted m collaboration with profes- 
sional from a number of disciplines, l or example, a school 
counselor working with a depressed adolescent mav need the 
assistance ol a psvchialnst. a nurse practitioner, or a nutritionist 
il medication is needed 01 if diet must be addressed to control 
a chronic pattern of depression. Often the expertise required 
to assist an individual, a family or a larger population mav 
require input and teaming --as well as cr-c management - 
on nlvmg professionals from several disciplines 

I I . Preientnni efforts me iippheahle in more then one tnnte\t. I aeultv 
and stuff m a school setting, for example*, no; he* able to applv 

i ? 

-C N. 
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the principles ol prevention to dexelop a crisis management 
plan lor violent behaxior, to another problem, or to an at-risk 
population. J he planning process that is followed in implement- 
ing early prevention for problematic eating behaviors might also 
be applied to work with middle-school students susceptible to 
gang membership or drug abuse. 

I 2. Prevention efforts are empowering. Empowerment should be the 
primary goal of all prevention el forts. This empow erment should 
apply not only to recipients of prevention efforts but also to the 
prouder of prevention scrsices. W hen individuals who receive 
assistance build on strengths and develop new coping skills, 
thex feel better a, bout themselves and their ability to makegood 
decisions, and thes lead a healths lifestyle. When professionals 
increase their effectiveness and their ability to enhance the 
lives ol others, they also feel productive, competent, and capable 
of helping individuals or systems change. 

EXVXIPI.UX ()| EaHI.Y PlU.Vl'.NTlON El- TORT 

Earls prevention (often referred to as primary prevention) should 
be focused upon helping youth enhance their ability to communi- 
cate, problem solve, and manage stress, so that they do not make 
decisions or engage in behaviors that place them at risk sometime 
in the future. Counselors in all settings need to advocate for opportu- 
nities to spend time ssith young people in vs ays that help children 
develop the ability to function at an optimal level. (The human and 
economic costs of not doing so arc* addressed at the beginning of 
this chapter.) A number of experts in contemporary prevention 
strategies (Madge, 1992; Janosik, 1984; Mc\\ hirtcr, McWhirter, 
MeW'hirtcr, & McWhirter, 1998; Roberts, 1991) have identified 
and described some early prevention efforts that should he extended 
to all children and adolescents. Examples pros ided by McW hirter 
et al. i 1993) include dexcloping life skills, enhancing interpersonal 
communication, learning strategics for cognitive change, achieving 
scli-managemcnt and self-control, and coping with stress. 

Developing Life Skills 

Life skills can be defined as the ahilits to make* use of personal 
resources lor the purpose ol expressing needs and constructively 
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influencing the environment (Capu//i & Gross. 1996). Such skills 
cun influence the development of relationships and friendships, 
nonviolent conflict resolution, and the ability to talk with adults. 
Dev eloping these life skills can be accomplished through education 
and training in life skills, school peer mediation, peer tutoring, and 
peer facilitation. 

Education and training in life skills inv oives dev eloping and incor- 
porating modules into the curriculum at elementary, middle, and 
high school levels. I leavy emphasis should be placed at the elemen- 
tary level. Such modules could be developed, and even taught, 
collaboratiudy by counselors, nurses, physicians, teachers, social 
workers, psychologists, and physical educators. The format tor 
leaching any targeted skill should contain the follow ing components: 
teach, model, role-play, provide feedback, and assign homework. 
Almost any skill < c.g., assertiv encss 1 can he taught vv it h in this frame- 
work. and the fact that it is implemented within the classroom 
means that entire populations can be reached so that more and 
more young people can master the skills needed to avoid problems 
or involvement in at-risk behaviors. 

School peer mediation, peer tutoring, and peer facilitation all 
involve teaching and supervising students to handle interpersonal 
helping. School peer mediation involves teaching peer mediators to 
work wiih other students so as to laeilitate problem solving between 
disputing students. Peer tutors are students who teach other stu- 
dents m both formal and informal learning situations. Peer tutoring 
can provide a cost-effective wav to meet individual needs, develop 
ownership of the value of education, and enhance sell -esteem anti 
motivation. Peer facilitation, sometimes called peer helping, is a 
pro- oss in which students art* taught to listen, paraphrase, support, 
and provide feedback toother students. Peer facilitation is an effec- 
tive wav to empower children and adolescents and to prov idc adjunct 
support to the professional counselor 

Ijiluiuciitg Interpersonal ConwninietUinn 

Interpersonal communication skills are primarv factors in the 
development of muUiallv beneficial relationships. Programs devel- 
oped to enhance interpersonal communication skills usually offer 
training m verbal and nonverbal communication, creation ol 
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constructive friendships, avoidance of misunderstanding and dovcl- 
opment of long-term relationships (McWhirter et ah, 199?)). Lack 
of ability to communicate well with others can lead to lowered self- 
esteem. isolation, and the development of future at-risk behaviors; 
enhancing interpersonal communications skills provides an excel- 
lent early intervention or primary prevention focus. 

L earning Strategics for Cognitive Change 

Because cognition mediates both behavior and affect, cognitive 
restructuring can be an effective early or primary prevention strategy. 
All children and adolescents have the potential to problem solve. 
As noted by McWhirter et al. (199?), there are times when the 
emotional components of a problem, the egocentric focus associated 
with the earlier years of life, and the lack of experience with system- 
atic problem solving throw up barriers to effective decision making. 
Both school and agency counselors can teach children and adoles- 
cents the steps of effective problem solving and decision making. 
Their process enhances self-esteem and feelings of empowerment. 
McWhirter et al. suggested that the following components b“ taught: 

1 . Dejme the problem. The problem is defined as clearly as possible 
and is stated as a goal to be achieved. The goal is assessed: Dries 
it meet the underlying needs? If it is attained, does it help the 
individual achieve satisfaction? 

2. l:\aniine variables. The specifies of the total situation are exam- 
ined. Background issues and environmental factors are consid- 
ered, and it may be necessary to gather and appraise additional 
information. It is particularlv important to identify feelings and 
thoughts at this stage. Often earlier maladaptive responses must 
be modified. In both this step and step I, questions and sugges- 
l ions I mm other students in the classroom or the group are useful. 

A Consider alternatives. Various means of solving the problem are 
considered. The strengths and weaknesses ol each possibility 
are evaluated. Again, the teacher or counselor may call lor brain- 
storming to generate ideas from other students about alternatives 
and strategies 

4. isolate a plan. I he alternatives are graduallv narrowed dow n until 
what seems like the best response* or solution remains. A plan 
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tor earning out this alternative is prepared, and the potential 
consequences are eonsidcred in more detail. 

T Do action steps. Alter a plan is deeided upon, aetion must be 
taken to implement it. Thus youth are systematically encouraged 
.to follow through on the necessary steps to earn' out their plan. 

1 hex perform the behaviors that make up the solution plan, 
o. liialiuitc effects. Finally, \ out h need to evaluate the effeetiveness 
of the solution. Teaching them to look tor the ellects ot their 
thoughts and feelings is important. T hey analyze and evaluate 
the outeome. review the decision, and, il necessary, develop 
another plan to achieve their goal. ipp. 276-2771 

Achieving Self -Management and SellA'onlml 

Sell -management mean> that sell -control has been achieved and 
implies that individuals can develop the ability to control thoughts, 
Icelmgs. and behavior. I eaehing sell-management and self-control 
involves teaching children and adolescents self-assessment, seif - 
monitoring, and self-reinforcement. Self-assessment means that the 
child or adolescent learns to evaluate his or her behaviors against 
a personnllv meaningful standard in order to determine whether 
the behavior is adequate. Sell-monitoring requires that the child or 
adolescent observe and record his or her own behavior. Record 
keeping mav inv olv e recording the contingencies in the environment 
prior to and immediatclv following the behavior. Sell -reinforcement 
involves applying one s ow n consequences for a given behavior (e.g., 
self-praise, spending time m an enjoyable wav, buying something 
of significance Usually children and adolescents who master the 
techniques of sell -management and sell -control feel energized, 
motivated, and positive about themselves. 

C Oping With Stress 

Because there are so main potential stressors encountered bv 
each ol us on a dav lo-dav basis, coping with stress is a particularly 
significant phrase in today’s society. It behooves the adults in our 
societv to teach children and adolescents as much as possible about 
stress and stress management. Numerous models, (‘specially those 
that emphasize primary prevention programs that locus on identify- 
ing stressors and managing stress, can he developed lor use by 
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school and agency counselors. For an overview of the topic, ideas 
lor primary prevention, and pertinent additional reading on the 
topic, see "Stress and Coping in Todays Society" (Miars, 1996). 

SYSTEMIC INTERVENTION EFFORTS 

The systemic approach focuses on changing the "system" to meet 
the needs of at-risk youth, instead of changing the individuals to 
meet the needs or requirements ol the system. Kushman and 1 leari- 
old- Kinney 1 1996 ) provided excellent examples ol systemic interven- 
tion efforts as related to schools. Because high levels of commitment 
from the community, the school hoards, the superintendent, princi- 
pals, staff, parents, and students are required for the systemic 
approach to work, many schools and school districts are reticent to 
analyze and then change systemic elements that do not meet the 
needs of children and adolescents and escalate the probability of 
at-risk behaviors. 



Imim-dinc; Factors 

As noted by Kushman and 1 leariold- Kinney < l996k a number of 
factors within the school can impede student success and serve as 
obstructions for at-risk youth. One such factor has to do with the 
organizational structure of a school. Many urban schools, for exam- 
ple. are too large. Students who attend large schools with large 
classes often feel overwhelmed and may have little opportunity to 
experience the acceptance and involvement they need. ( This may 
he especially crucial during transition periods such as moving from 
elementary to middle school or middle school to high school.) School 
hours are another aspect of organizational structure that can make 
it difficult for at-risk students who have to work as well as attend 
school. Because school hours are usually scheduled from about S 
a.m. until s p.m., there is little flexibility lor students who must 
work. Class scheduling can also be problematic when set up in 
periods of approximately SO minutes. Students are usually expected 
to learn concepts and make applications during this time frame. For 
some learners, this system works; for other students, it is problematic 
because before concepts can be understood, the students must rush 
to the next class during which there may he little or no connection 
or integration between subjects 
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Procedural practices in schools may also impede student progress 
and constitute s\stemic barriers to student success. As noted by 
Kushman and Heariold-Kinncy 1 1996), procedural practices are 
those practices and policies established to ensure that the school 
runs smooth!}' and that students, faculty, and staff are safe. At 
times, however, rules interfere with the education of youth. For 
example, it makes little sense to suspend a student who is skipping 
school or to give a I ailing grade to a student who lor some under- 
standable reason is having difficulty with a specific subject. The 
disciplinary actions do not solve the problems. Such rules not only 
tail to help a student but also convey the message that the adults 
do not care il the student does not succeed. There should be 
consequences lor not following school rules, but rules should not 
he designed to interlcre with educating a student. Usually. at-risk 
youth are the youth who suffer the most from policies regarding 
attendance, tardiness, and dress codes. 

Instructional strategics and practice are also (actors within the 
system that may negatively impact at-risk youth. Students vary in 
the way they learn. A curriculum that is designed to lit a single 
teaching style can he detrimental to many students, including those 
who are at risk. For example, a curriculum based on seat time rather 
than competence can he a harrier [or those who work at faster or 
slower rates than time blocks provide. In addition, a curriculum 
that is meaningless lor and disconnected from the student’s out - 
of-school life can result in both boredom and disengagement. Some 
ol the brightest at-risk students have dropped out of school due to 
boredom and lack of challenge. 

In addition to changing vv ithin-sehool factors, the systemic 
approach challenges schools to consider the community as an as- 
set instead ol a potential problem and to ‘’partner” with parents, 
businesses, and other community stakeholders. I he goal is to ctilti- 
vate partnerships with parents and the community as a whole 
because individuals m parental and community roles have a ves- 
ted interest in students’ success. 1 hese partnerships olten take the 
form ol parent involvement programs, school -business compacts, 
and restructured schools that give parents more ol a presence in 
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decisions regarding discipline, scheduling, curriculum instruction, 
and other areas that directlv affect students. 

Hxampli.s or Swrr.Mic Init hvi vno\ Llitokts 

I he Integrated Senice (' enter Model 

Some schools have experimented with becoming integrated ser- 
vice centers m which the school itself houses all services so that 
these sen ices are readily accessible. In such centers, students not 
only receive their education but also have direct access to counseling 
and family services. Such schools attempt to eliminate the turf 
issues and red tape that often result when schools in to work with 
outside service agencies. 

I he Partnership Model 

Several school reform models for at-risk students stress the idea 
of dev eloping a partnership between the school and the community it 
serves. One such partnership is James Corners School Development 
Program t Comer. 1980. 19X8). The model focuses on being respon- 
sive to the child-development and relationship needs of poor and 
minority students that are usually not well addressed by schools 
and that can impede academic progress. This model stresses the 
importance of apply ing child-development principles to school deci- 
sions that arc rendered on a collaborative basis by school faculty 
and stall and parents. (The school is also governed by a school 
planning and management learn comprised of faculty, stall, and 
parents.) Another unique feature of this model is that the manage- 
ment team works closely with a mental health team that consists 
of a counselor, special educator, social worker, and psychologist, 
because of this structure, mental health and child development 
experts art' centrally involved in school matters rather than being 
relegated to the periphery in the decision-making process. T his is 
a verv promising model lor systemic intervention on behalf ol at- 
risk youth because it illustrates how counselors, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents can work together in a partnership. 1 his model 
makes it less likely that one group will blame another group when 
vouth do not succeed: everyone becomes responsible lor helping 
youth develop a success identity. 
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The Accelerated Schools Model 

Another model lor at-risk youth that is being implemented in 
many elementary and middle schools around the United States is 
I leniy Levin's Accelerated Schools i Levin. ITSTl, At the core of 
Levins model is the idea that students can be encouraged and 
empowered hx building on their strengths. At-risk youth are viewed 
us hav ing strengths, such as life experiences, culture, language, and 
leaning styles, and upon which a school can develop and plan 
its curricular and instructional programs. This model also stresses 
greater parent involvement, the empowerment of school faculty 
and staff and parents in school decision making, and the school’s 
responsibility for accelerating the learning of all students. Again, 
the idea is to view the school communitv in broader terms than 
just facultx and staff and to involve parents and other communitv 
members in meaningful wavs. 

WIILX MOLL Tl I \X LAKI.Y PRI A'LXTION AM) 
SYSTLMIC IXTLRYLXTIOX ALL XLCLSSARY 

Lven the most competent and committed professionals max not 
succeed through the use of curb or primary prevention efforts and 
systemic restructuring. Often, this is because prevention efforts or 
systemic changes were initiated when muc h of a school population 
had alreadx reached curb or middle adolescence or because there 
vv as an influx of young people vv ho vver ■* already engaging in behaviors 
that olaced them at risk. Although the locus of this chapter does 
not inTude secondary or tertiary prevention, these topics need to 
be briefly addressed because t hew are pertinent to successful efforts 
\v it h at risk xouth. 

Secondary prevention consists of intervention with individuals 
who are alreadx in crisis for the purpose of restoring equilibrium 
tis soon as possible and reducing the impact of the stress connected 
wilfi a crisis situation. During a period of crisis, individuals are 
aware* that the situation is out of control; thex often feel helpless. 
Unless secondary prevention is made available, a crisis can escalate 
to the point at which it may he difficult to contain, and thus lead 
to irreversible consequences. I or example, an adolescent al risk toi 
suicide vv ho does not obtain assistance mav attempt suicide, surv iv e. 
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and then be left with a lifelong physical impairment as well as the 
emotional turmoil overlying the traits and characteristics precipitat- 
ing the suicidal crisis in the first place. 

Tertiary prevention attempts to reduce the amount of residual 
impairment that follows the resolution of a crisis. For example, 
adolescents who complete residential or outpatient programs for 
substance abuse may benefit through participation in weekly support 
groups tor the purpose of providing the reinforcement and affirma- 
tion needed to prevent relapse. These same adolescents may also 
need to be concurrently involved in individual counseling or therapy 
to address the unmet needs that led to the use and abuse of a 
substance < emotional development and coping skills are usually 
arrested at about the age at which substance use began). V ictims 
of sexual abuse may participate in either group or individual counsel- 
ing or therapy long after the abuse has ceased for the purpose of 
repairing damaged self-esteem and rebuilding the capacity to trust 
and share intimacy with significant others. 

The major implications of this discussion of secondary and tertiary- 
prevention are that no matter how much early (primary) prevention 
and systemic intervention has been accomplished, professionals 
working with at-risk youth must be fully prepared to deliver crisis- 
management (secondary prevention ) and post crisis (tertian' preven- 
tion) programs and services. 1 heir secondary and tertiary efforts 
help complete the comprehensive constellation ol services required 
to address the needs of youth at risk. 

rf;co\i\ii;m)f;i) actions and sthatkoils 

In addition to the actions and strategies discussed and described 
earlier in this chapter, there are additional steps that can be taken 
bv counselor educators, the American Counseling Association, indi- 
viduals connected with education in Iv 1 2 settings, and practicing 
counselors. Suggested steps include the lollovving: 

• For the counselor educators: One of (he ways to change how 
counselors address the needs of youth at risk is to integrate a 
knowledge and skills base into counseling programs that will 
prepare counselors to work as cllectively as possible vv ith vulnera- 
ble voung people. This will entail escalating student counselors 
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awareness of the diverse cultures in which many youth at risk must 
(unction so that the importance of early or primary prevention and 
systemic intervention can be more readily understood. Counselors 
will need to be thoroughly grounded in the principles and tech- 
niques of prevention and systemic change and have the sell- 
esteem and advocacy skills to implement these changes. As noted 
earlier, there are going to be times when secondary prevention 
i crisis management' and tertian prevention tpnstvention after a 
crisis has occurred' need to be implemented; therefore, counselors 
need to be trained to do both developmental counseling and 
preventive program planning as well as diagnosis and treatment 
planning. (This treatment planning may pertain to the individual 
and/or the system in which the individual must function.) Prepar- 
ing counselors to be either dev elopmentally/prevvntively focused 
or diagnostic/prescriptive focused will not equip practitioners to 
function effectively, a comprehensive knowledge and skills base 
must be delivered via everv counselor education program in 
the con ill r\ . 

• For the American Counseling Association: The American 
Counseling Association must assume a leadership role and prov ide 
(hr position statements, publications, and training needed by 
members o( the counseling profession to serve at-risk youth. When 
the American Counseling Association was founded in 1932 (then 
called the American Personnel and (iuidance Association', the 
intention of the tour organizations that joined together to form a 
larger, more powerful association was to provide the initiatives 
and leadership to help counselors provide a high standard of 
care. 1 he impact a professional association can have on an entire 
profession is tremendous. During the last two decades, the focus 
of some of the leaders ol the association has shifted from interest 
in increasing the expertise ol the* professional counselor to one 
centered on name changes, bylaw revisions, and internal organiza- 
tional structure. Although all organizations or associations must 
change as (he needs of society change, and lienee the needs 
ol the members who comprise the association, it behooves our 
association to get hack to its roots and to locus on helping members 
meet t lie 1 changing needs ol those who comprise our schools and 




communities. 
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• For education and counseling in K-12 settings: Reform in 
education is being discussed and acted upon in schools and com- 
munities across the country. It is of paramount importance that 
the role of the counselor in K- 1 2 settings undergoes a correspond- 
ing transformative change. Many school counselors are engaged 
in preventive work, systemic change, and collaboration with par- 
ents and other community members. By the same token, many 
school counselors are attempting to function in school counseling 
or guidance departments that hearken back to thel9S()s and carl\ 
l%()s and that do not address the needs of the youth of todav. This 
transformative process will not take place unless administrators, 
teachers, parents, and other members of the community outside 
the school are involved. Mam counselors either do not see them- 
selves as empowered enough to engage in broad-based prevention 
and systemic change or do not have the skills to do so. Counselor 
educators and the American Counseling Association have much 
to do in this regard. 

• For practicing counselors: The profession of counseling and 
human development and the needs of clients who come to profes- 
sional counselors lor assistance have changed dramatically during 
the past 10 years. There are mam counselors, in a variety of 
settings, who have kept up with the changes in the profession 
and in the clients thev serve. There are also counselors who 
completed coursework and degree requirements 10. 20. or 30 
vears ago who do not attend continuing education seminars and 
workshops, who do not pursue postmasters and postdoctoral 
coursework or training opportunities, and who do not keep up with 
new publications connected with their specialization or practice 
setting. Members of the profession should do everything possible 
to encourage colleagues to pursue education and training experi- 
ence's and lo arrange for supervision on a regular basis. 

CX INCLUSION 

Addressing the needs of at-risk youth requires members of the 
profession lo [dace more emphasis on carlv prevention and systemic 
intervention. Prevention and systemic intervention arc not focused 
entirelv on disfunction anti remediation; thev arc* focused on proac- 
tive approaches designed to empower the individual, change 
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systemic variables, and forestall the emergence of dv sfunction. 
Because counseling and other mental health professionals may not 
have had the opportunity to work in settings in which their role 
responsibilities focused on prevention and systemic intervention, it 
is important to heighten awareness of the qualities of prevention 
programming and of the aspects of systemic intervention efforts. 
Kxamples of early or primary intervention efforts and strategies 
include life skills training, the development of interpersonal commu- 
nication skills, learning strategies for cognitive change, enhancing 
self-management and self-control, and increasing ability to cope 
with stress, kxamples of systemic intervention eflorts and strategies 
include schoohcommunity reform initiatives such as the integrated 
service center model, the partnership model, and the accelerated 
schools model When counselors discover that youth need more 
assistance than that already provided through eark prevention and 
svstcmic intervention, they must also he prepared to engage in 
secondary prevention (crisis management) and tertiary intervention 
'postventinn after a crisis has occurred). 

In addition to strategies that can he employed in conjunction 
with early prevention and svstcmic interventions, counselor educa- 
tors. the American Counseling Association, educators and counsel- 
ors in K- 1 2 settings, and practicing counselors who completed 
degree requirements in the past can implement proactive change 
(‘Boris on behalf of youth at risk. 

Counselors and other mental health professionals must begin 
delivering a new constellation of services designed to empower and 
equip voting people* to cope in a complex society. The cost of 
remedial services and the toll connected with grief, loss, and life- 
long impairment arc too great to ignore. Counselors must also learn 
to see themselves as c hange agents and advocates; they must develop 
the knowledge and skills base to precipitate systemic change 
ellectivek . 
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Career: Social Action in Behalf 
of Purpose, Productivity, 
and Hope 

hl)\\l\ I.. Ill KR \\l> SlM.Vt I R (i. Nil I S 



T he call lor counselors to engage in social action on behalf of 
various client populations has long been part of the mission 
and Inlaws nj the American Counseling Association and its prede- 
cessors. Indeed, professional counselors representing the American 
Counseling Association and its divisions have testified before the 
United States Congress and various stale legislatures in support of 
legislation and funding directed at the elimination of child abuse, 
violence in schools, and chemical dependence. Likewise, they have 
testified in support of (a> greater student aid and career services in 
higher education, tbi more comprehensiv e forms of career guidance, 

\ c 1 accessible and bigb-tjualitv mental health services and counselor 
licensure, ich and better education, counseling, and health services 
for migrant children, immigrants, and minority populations. These 
examples suggest that counselors, as members ol professional orga- 
nization committees on government relations or human affairs or 
task forces on professional counseling issues <e.g.. counselor licen- 
sure >. do participate effectively in social action. Counselors do sene 
as advocates (or. or give* voice to. client needs -- espeeiai.lv those 
clients who have little political capital or who have no forum in 
which to speak lor themselves. 

( hitsidc of the professional organizational context . however, there 
i s little* evidence or literature that suggests that individual counselors 
envision, articulate, or perform their role as a form of social action. 
Lven though articles in the professional literature periodically dial 
lenge the counselor to he* a change agent, to he a conscience of 
educational or institutional poliev, and/or to he an advocate for 
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clients tall roles directed at the clients environment), the reality 
seems to be that counselors are trained primarily to provide direct 
service to individual students or adult clients, not to consult about 
and otherwise work to transform their clients' environment. Like 
all generalizations, this one has exceptions that occur as counselors 
in different specialties and settings discharge their responsibilities, 
but aside from such examples as school counselors who provide 
parent elfcctivcness training and who consult directly with teachers 
on positive classroom climates iorchildren, rehabilitation counselors 
who work with employers on job design tailored to the specific 
needs of a person with disabilities, marriage and family counselors 
who work with the family unit as a system of interacting parts that 
need to he helped to communicate and interact more effcctiveh 
and with more respect, or the career counselor who works with 
middle managers or employers to help them to be more responsive 
to the career development needs ol their employees, most counselors 
work with individual clients, not their environments. In this sense, 
counselors see their role as focused on individual change, not social 
action; as assisting persons to clarify their beliefs about their options 
and their environments; as helping clients adopt actions by which 
to cope more effectively with the expectations or requirements 
imposed upon them by the environment, whether the environment 
at issue is the famih, the school, or the workplace. These are 
important functions, but without a sense ol how they interact with 
social action, thev ma\ be incomplete. 

This chapter, before turning to the more specific example of 
social action in the area of career development of students or adult 
clients, first explores further the concept of social action per se. 
The chapter then considers how the application of career counseling 
and career guidance can be seen in relation to social action in the 
contexts of the sehooi-to-vvork transition, induction and adjustment 
ol the worker in the workplace, and unemployment. I he chapter 
concludes w ith a discussion of activities and arenas for social action, 
such as social policy and legislation, the career counseling process, 
and counselor training programs. 

SOCIAL ACTION 

At .1 rather fundamental level, the rationale lor social action 
implies that neither counselors, nor the problems people bring to 
counselors, exist in a vacuum. 
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The content of counseling, the dilemmas people experience, and 
the substance of the problems with which they have to cope do 
not typically arise without external triggering events. In large 
measure, the personal questions lor which people seek help are 
really I unctions of how they view current social or occupational 
expectations and opportunities for personal choice, achievement, 
social interaction, self-initiative, prestige, role differentiation, 
autonomy, and many other matters. The resulting anxieties, infor- 
mation deficits, or indecisivcncss people experience is the content 
that concerns counselors and related professionals, (llerr, 
1989, p. T 

Such a view suggests t licit to understand human behavior and the 
potential, indeed the importance, of counseling as an intervention 
in human behavior is to acknowledge that people live, negotiate 
their identity, and activate their behavior in response .to specific 
social, cultural, political, and economic env ironments. Such envi- 
ronments exert influences, positive or negative; apply limits, restric- 
ts c or wide-ranging: offer information, minimally or comprehen- 
sively; and provide opportunities, open or closed, with which people 
transact their individual behav ior. Such environments are not static. 
They are constantly changing, in subtle or dramatic wavs, and indi- 
viduals are under constant pressure to receive, interpret, and act 
upon messages, covert or overt, related to their personal behavior, 
self-efficacy, and worthiness. Sometimes persons react to these 
influences vv ith purposefulness and producliv ity; at other times, they 
react w ith irrational beliefs, or violence, or chemical dependency, or 
with anxiety and depression. 

1 tins, in thinking of the counselor s role in relation to social action, 
several emphases emerge. One is that in virtually all counseling the 
focus of intervention is both on intrapsyehic and interpsychic issues. 
The individual’s psychological resources, skills, and maturity- as 
well as such issues as support systems; quality of interactions with 
others in the individual's environments; and the conflicts and harri- 
ers that have arisen for the individual in the family, the school, the 
workplace, in social relationships, and in the beliefs and actions 
about these ih.it the individual client has developed — are all 
examined 
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A second emphasis has to do with the question of counseling 
goals and interventions in relation to both the individual client and 
his or her transactions with the environment. Most problems a 
client brings to a counselor arc multidimensional. In this sense, it 
is unlikely that one intervention alone will resolve the client’s prob- 
lems. For example, clients may have problems of poor self-efficacy 
and irrational beliefs that require individual counseling; but clients 
also may have problems of loneliness, child care concerns, financial 
problems, and a lack of information, which mav require referral, 
securing information from communitv sources, and. indeed, social 
action to create or identity a relevant support group or network of 
child care providers among persons w ho share mutual needs for 
such provisions. W ithin such contexts, social action by the counselor 
may not .,c as dramatic as influencing some form of national policy: 
it may mean being creative at the local level to stimulate the develop- 
ment ol opportunities and support systems. or perhaps taking a role 
in heightening sensitivity to individual needs in the school, the 
workplace and the community, a role that ultimately will make the 
client's environment more mentally healthy and allirming. 

A third emphasis is that in both historical and contemporary 
terms, the existence of counseling is a I unction ol sanctioned social 
action. Counseling in the schools and in communitv settings arose 
.it the end ol the 19th century because ol the dynamics in the 
society associated with a major transition from an agricultural to 
an industrial society. As large numbers of people sought better 
economic and personal opportunities, the industrializing of the 
United States was fed In massive immigration from abroad and a 
large migration from the farms to the cities. These patterns ol 
population movement created questions on how to distribute per- 
sons among the rapidly diversifying occupational structure, how to 
provide adequate education for children, and how to reduce the 
number of \ oung children working many hours in the' mines and 
factories ol the nation as well as on how to bridge the gap between 
the school and the realities ol the adult world. Parallel to these 
economic motive’s for the rise of counseling were those concerned 
with the’ rising concern for human rights. At the beginning ol the 
20th century, the social reformers, the settlement house workers, 
and others working with the poor, the displaced, and the immigrant 
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populations of the country were making strong efforts to have these 
persons and, indeed, the entire working population he viewed not 
as chattels of industry hut as persons of dignity with a right to 
determine their own destinies. Out of this mix of economic, educa- 
tional, and human rights issues, counseling and, particularly, \oca- 
tion.il guidance emerged as individualized responses to needs lor 
social action. In this sense, for most of the last 100 years, whether 
or not it has been explicit, counseling and. in particular, career 
counseling and career guidance have become sociopolitical instru- 
ments. identified by legislation at the federal level, to deal with 
emerging social concerns such as ecjuitv and excellence in educa- 
tional and occupational opportunities, unemployment, human capi- 
tal development, persons with disabilities, child abuse, AIDS, teen- 
age pregnane}, substance abuse, career decision making relative to 
the preparation for entrance into emerging skilled occupations, and 
the identification and encouragement of students with high aca- 
demic potential to enter higher education in science and mathemat- 
ics. These legislative initiatives— -in which school, mental health, 
and rehabilitation counseling as well as career counseling or career 
guidance' have been identified as either primarv treatments of prefer- 
ence or vital elements of a program of interventions —have varied in 
their sources of social action: national defense, educational reform, 
economic development, support lor ecjuitv and affirmative action, 
and human rights. In each of these instances, the support lor the 
implementation of counseling as a mechanism designed to facilitate 
such national goals suggests that counseling in its various emphases 
is seen In federal police and legislation as svnonvmons with 
social action. 

C \RITU COL'NSU.INC; \\l) C\mT.M CUDANCT. VS 
SOCIAL ACTION 

(iiven the definitions ol social action just described, it is useful 
to consider how the application ol career counseling and career 
guidance in various contexts can be seen in terms ol their implica- 
tions (or social ac tion. In this sec tion, three contexts are addressed, 
the school-io-work transition, induction and adjustment ol the 
worker in the workplace, and reduction ol unemplo} menl. 
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Tut: Sc Hoot -ro-W’oRK Transition 

One ol the most imporianl recent national issues has been that 
of the school-lo-work transition. As the United Stales lias begun 
to come to terms w ith its place in the global economy, it has become 
more conscious of how other economic competitor nations prepare 
their students for the workplace and how the} facilitate that transi- 
tion. A number of national reports have addressed the issue in less 
than positive terms. Tor example, the Commission on Skills of the 
American Workforce 1 1991 ) stated that “the lack of am clear, direct 
connection between education and employment opportunities for 
most young people is one of the most devastating aspects of the 
existing system'* (p. 72). Similarly, Berlin and Sum (1988), in a 
paper prepared for the lord foundation, in speaking about the 
United Stales, indicated that 

. . .we ha\c the least well-articulated system of school-lo-work 
transition in the industrialized world. Japanese students mine 
directly into extensive company-based training programs, and 
Turopean students often participate in closely interconnected 
schooling and apprenticeship training programs. ... In Austria, 
Sweden, the former W est Germany, and Switzerland, it is virtually 
impossible to leave school without moving into some form of 
apprenticeship or other vocational training, (p T) 

furthermore, the Tducutional Testing Service ( 1990). in their 
important monograph, f rom School • to A\ ork> suggested that there 
are two difficult lifetime transition points into the workforce for 
voting people and out of the workforce for older people. In this 
perspective, the Kducation Testing Service goes on to state that 

the L\ S. record in assisting these transitions is among the worst 
m tlu* entire industrial world. . . School counselors arc overbur- 
dened and helping with job placement is low on their agenda 
I lie U. S. Tmplov merit Serv ice has virtual!} eliminated its school- 
based programs. Our society .spends practically nothing to assist 
job successes among those who do not go directly to college. . . . 
Most developed countries have highly structured institutional 
arrangements to help voting people make this transition, it is 
not .) matter lelt to chanc e. W est German} does it through the 1 
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apprenticeship system, combining classroom work and on-the- 
job instruction. In Japan, the schools themselves select students 
tor referrals to employers under agreements with employers. In 
other countries, there is either a strong employment counseling 
and job placement function within the school system or this 
(unction is carried out for the student by a labor market authoritv 
of some type, working cooperatively with the schools, tpp. 3. 22' 

I hose reports each suggest that the issue of the school-to-uork 
transition is a national problem that deserves social action by school 
counselors and others. To that end. in 1994 the L. S. Congress 
made the SchooI-to-Work Opportunities Act a law of the land. 

The SchooI-to-Work Opportunities Act provides fora school-based 
learning component, a work-based learning component, and a con- 
necting activ ities component. The contributions of school counsel- 
ors and their provision of career guidance and counseling are seen 
as major elements of the school-to-work transition, both in terms of 
the school-based learning and the connecting activ ities components. 

Career outdance and counseling , as the term is used in the Act. 
means programs that m' pertain to subject matter and related tech- 
niques and methods organi/cd for the development in individuals 
of local, state, and national occupational, educational, and labor 
market needs, trends, and opportunities; d) ' assist individuals in 
making and implementing informed educational and occupational 
choices; and *c ' aid students to develop career options vv ith attention 
to surmounting gender, race, ethnicity , disabilitv. language, or socio- 
economic impediments to career options and encouraging careers 
in nontraditional employment. When the connecting activities com- 
ponent is examined, main activities in which school counselors 
have roles are revealed. I:\amples include 

• matching students with work-based learning opportunities of 
employ ers; 

• prov iding technical assistance and scrv ices to emplovcrs in design- 
ing school-based learning components and counseling and ease 
management services; 

• helping schools and emplovcrs integrate school-based and work- 
based learning and integrate academic and occupational learning 
into the program; and 
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• providing assistance to participants who have completed the pro- 
gram in finding an appropriate job. continuing their education, 
or entering into an additional training program as well as linking 
the participants with other community sen ices that may he neces- 
sary to assure a successful transition from school to work. 

Although there is much more to sav about the counselor's role 
in the s iool-to-work transition and in implementing the provisions 
of the School-to-W ork Opportunities Act. suffice it to say here that 
such counselor involvement clearly constitutes social action. Such 
a statement is true tor several reasons. One is that the effective 
transition of high school graduates anti other school leavers from 
the secondary school to successful placement in the workforce is 
a national goal. Without its achievement, the economic development 
of the nation in a highlv competitive global environment will be 
diminished and the career development of young persons will be 
random; main young people will be figuratively set adrift at the 
conclusion of their high school experience, rather than having a 
seamless, systematic transition from school to work. 

\nothcr reason that the sehool-to-vvork transition constitutes 
social action lor counselors is that its complexity belies the simple 
provision oi individual career guidance, counseling, or assessment 
within the confines of the school. Rather, to achieve a positive 
sehool-to-vvork transition follow ing the secondary school experience 
requires counselors to he in direct dialogue with employers and 
other community sources, to know the opportunity structure of the 
local eumrmmitv. to help bridge the language and content of the 
school and the workplace, and to provide technical assistance to 
emplovers so that they implement the tv pcs of induction, orienta- 
tion, and on-the-job training programs that can integrate high school 
learners into the workplace with a minimum of stress and adjustment 
dif lie ii It v . In such roles, counselors can engage in the most pnsiliv r 
social action as thev promote and support the effective movement 
of students through* this critical transition from the secondary school 
classroom to paid employment. In such roles, thev can help teachers 
and school administrators take the instructional and curricular steps 
necessary to enhance the attitudes, knowledge, and skills ol students 
preparing to enter the workplace, and they i an work with employers 
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to create more jobs that provide creative and challenging career 
ladders for the workforce. They can facilitate the sharing of informa- 
tion among government, industry, and schools to improve program 
planning and student choice. Such intormation stimulates emplov- 
ers and schools to work together to take a long \iew ot education 
and training related to the creation and maintenance ot a workforce 
that is flexible, teachable, and equipped with basic academic and 
vocational skills that allow students to be successfully employed in 
learning-intensive workplaces dlerr. JWSi. 

Knit nn\ \\n AnjLsiuiM ot tup Wokmr in itii 
WoKkPLACL 

Within the school, counselors may be the primary actors in work- 
ing with students, school personnel, and teachers in creating an 
elfeetive school-to-u ork transition process. The roots of these pro- 
cesses begin in elementary school as students begin to develop 
career aw arcncss. and continue in junior high school and high school 
as they make informed choices about courses and curricula that 
stretch them and prepare them for entrance into the workforce or 
postsecondary education. School counselors have important roles 
at each ol these educational levels — elementary, junior high, and 
senior high school — in working directly with students and in trying 
to facilitate positive school and work environments. 

Counselors in community settings and in independent practice 
also offer their own forms of social action as reflected in the career 
counseling and career guidance they provide for persons with and 
without disabilities who must deal with the issues of induction and 
adjustment to the workplace and mobility within it. Further, these 
issues of purpose and productivity are issues of social action for 
counselors who are engaged in career counseling in business and 
industry, in private practice, in postsecondary institutions, and in 
div ersc communilv settings. I hose counseling roles have to do vv ith 
workforce development, and they may be implemented by counsel- 
ors w ho provide direct services to employees, to employers, or both. 
When consulting with employees, the counselor's role in workforce 
development may have to do with the smoothness or jaggedness of 
individual career development — including the subset of issues that 
occurs as an indiv idual anticipates, is inducted into, and progresses 
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through the specific transitions required ol persons in particular 
organizations. These are questions ol person-situation (it as well as 
of employability skills. In these contests, the locus of the inters en- 
tions that counselors provide vary: they include assisting young 
workers to facilitate their induction and adjustment to work: helping 
plateaued workers to clarify their behavioral options in their current 
workplace or out of it as they consider career change; providing 
information and support to women who reenter the workforce or 
who are part of dual career families, coaching workers who select 
training and education programs; assisting workers to identify and 
progress through career ladders and career paths of interest to them; 
identify ing referral sources for persons experiencing substance abuse 
problems; promoting physical and mental wellness among workers; 
conducting outplacement counseling; teaching seminars on retire- 
ment planning, and helping employees and their family members 
plan for geographic or international transfers. 

Just as in the school-to-w ork transition, the counselor engaged 
in issues ol workforce development, induction, and adjustment to 
work is also engaged in social action, lie or she is dealing with 
issues ol individual purpose and productivity that arc vital to the 
national interest just as these issues are vita! to individual feelings 
of sell -efficacy, worth, and competence. 

Hi dlc i k )\ oi I'm mim ovmi.n i 

Perhaps the ultimate context in which counselors who practice 
career counseling engage in social action is in their role with those 
who experience unemployment. It is here that career development 
and mental health overlap; it is also here that individual action and 
social action come together. In such contexts, career counseling 
becomes a source of hope and empowerment for persons often 
undergoing a time of despair. 

\s research mi unemployment, job stress, and work adjustment 
problems has grown over the past quarter century, it has become 
clear that worker distress about work is associated with a range ol 
social and personal problems. As Millar tlWJ 1 . director of the 
National Institute of ( )l cupational Saletv and 1 lealth. lias reported, 
there is no doubt that |ob-reluted stiess and other ps\ chological 
disorders are rapidly hecoimngone of the most pressing net upalional 
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safety and health problems in the country today” l.p. 5V Job satisfac- 
tion is linked to a variety of important psychological constructs 
such as self-esteem, job involvement, u ork alienation, organizational 
commitment, morale, and life satisfaction; these linkages can be 
positive or negative depending upon whether or not there is job 
satisfaction. Dawis 1 1 9841 contended that job satisfaction has 
behavioral consequences. “On the positive side are tenure, longevity, 
physical health, mental health, and productivity, on the negative 
side, turnover, absenteeism, accidents, and mental health problems’ 
J.p. 284). Fundamental to the issues of social action inherent in the 
job satisfaction and job stress literature is the matter ol person-job 
lit, its implications lor individual commitment to work, and how 
counselors facilitate person-job lit through measures such as individ- 
ual counseling and assessment as well as through collaborating v\ it h 
the client on values clarification about work, confronting irrational 
beliefs about the client’s interaction with the workplace and the 
workplace itself, and helping emplovers create work environments 
that are less stressful, more accommodating of workers needs, and 
more attuned to job designs by which person-job fit can be made 
as positive as possible. 

but as difficult as job stress, job dissatisfaction, and work adjust- 
ment problems are, persons dealing with these issues still have a 
workplace to go to and a work identity, however fragile, by which 
to orient their life. I hose w ho are unemployed are likely to have none 
of these. Unemployment, particularly extended unemployment, is 
a phenomenon that carries with it significant individual and social 
costs and. as a result, is an area to w hich most national governments 
are willing to allocate resources for career counseling or career 
guidance in the hope that such processes can help to prevent or 
to reduce the social costs of unemployment. Unemployment costs 
monev, money that governments typically prefer to allocate to other 
purposes. I nemplovmcnt costs to governments fluctuate with rates 
of unemployment, hut whatever the level ol unemployment, the 
results are reduced taxes, product iv ity , and revenues; increased costs 
to governments for their social security and social service systems, 
such as the safety nets that must he put in place to provide a 
linanei il floor for those who are out of work, discouraged, and 
without resources to sustain themselves or iheir family; costs lor 
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medical treatment, mental health, and psychiatric services; and 
costs for increases in imprisonments, mortality rates, violence and 
abuse, suicides, and other physiological, behavioral, emotional, and 
stress-related disorders that have been found in cross-national stud- 
ies to correlate significantly with rates of unemployment. Such 
findings have illustrated that although unemployment is complex 
and difficult (or the individuals affected, unemplovment is also a 
major social and economic issue that is increasingly global in its 
impact (Herr 8c Cramer. I996U 

I lowever important in social, economic, and governmental terms 
unemployment is, it is at its roots an individual problem. Regardless 
of the official statistical rate of unemplovment in a particular nation 
iW, 8'V, IVy), for the individual who is unemployed the rate is 
I ()()C. In such a context, unemployment is virtually always a personal 
crisis for the person experiencing it. In addition to its economic 
consequences for the individual and his or her family, research of 
the last 23 years in the United States and other nations has clearly 
defined that unemployment is also a process with psychological, 
emotional, physiological, and behavioral corollaries. Although there 
arc individual differences in coping with unemployment, the virtu- 
ally predictable emotional and cognitive consequences include bore- 
dom. identity diffusion, lowered self-esteem, guilt and shame, anxi- 
ety and fear, anger and depression (Lev ine, 1979). Schlossberg and 
Lei bow it*/ ( 1980) and I lerr ( 1993) have supported the observations 
of other researchers that prolonged unemployment often is mani- 
fested in periods of apathy, alternating with anger, sadness, sporadic 
optimism, few habits of regularly structured activities, few meaning- 
ful personal contacts, ominous feelings of victimization, lack ol 
personal power, and low self-worth. Bergen and Amundson s ( 1984) 
major studies of unemployed persons in Canada suggested that the 
experience ol unemployment depicts an emotional roller coaster 
that is compatible in its impact and stages to those found in victims 
of rape, incest, disease, and crime: shock, confusion, helplessness, 
anxiety, (ear. and depression (Janol f-Bulman & briese, 1983). 

Such studies, and main others that can only he summarized 
here, have suggested that some people react to unemployment with 
physical manifestations u\g., rises in cardiovascular disease, hyper- 
tension, cirrhosis, earlv death, chemical dependency), others in 
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behavioral terms te.g.. aggressiveness, violence, spouse or child 
abuse), and others in psychological terms (e.g., depression. anxietvK 
Research lias suggested that the unemployment of a parent is fre- 
quently reflected in changed behavior of children in schools le.g., 
greater distractibility. digestive upsets, irritability). Thus the effects 
ot unemployment are wide-ranging, and counselors in any setting — 
the school, community agencies, independent practice — are likely 
to encounter either the direct or the ripple effects of unemployment 
as it touches clients, family members, or children in its economic, 
psychological, physiological, or behavioral impact on these persons. 

Counselors, then, in any sotting are likely to engage in direct or 
indirect social action as they confront the multidimensional implica- 
tions ol unemployment. As they work to restore the dignity, self- 
esteem. sense of structure, predictability, and social support of 
unemployed persons, and as they help them find their way hack to 
employment, counselors offer hope, a renewed sense of purpose, 
and optimism to clients and their families. Whether or not the 
counselor also advocates tor clients to employers and seeks to 
encourage job creation and other community actions that will 
decrease the problems oi unemployment that exist, the counselor 
is engaging in social action either directly or indirectly. 



ACTIVITIES AM) ARENAS f OR SOCIAL ACTION 

In order to instill hope and to help clients acquire the skills 
necessary to manage their careers effectively, counselors must use 
dilierent social action strategies to ad Iress their clients' concerns 
and to alter the contexts in which the aie invoked. 

As a counselor contemplates any intervention, being sensitive to 
a client s context is espcciallv important because career identities 
arc shaped In a persons phvsical. social, political, and economic 
cm ironments. 1 bus effective social action requires counselors to 
understand how their clients environments interact with and influ- 
ence the interpretations and meanings clients attach to work and 
occupational opportunities. Additionally, effective social action 
requires counselors to develop tin* knowledge, skills, and awareness 
necessary tor responding effectively to environments that artificially 
rest riit opportunities and access to information. 
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These requirements for effective social action influence the activi- 
ties of the career counselor. In essence, these requirements are a 
type of call to action for career counselors. Specifically, counselors 
are called to act within three arenas in order both to instill hone 
in their clients and to help clients acquire career management skills. 
These arenas are social policy and legislation, the career counseling 
process, and counselor training programs. 

Soc i \i Poikv \\n Le.gisi \no\: Llvarmnc;. Imorminc;, and 

I MPI l MIMING 

lo have an impact on social policy and legislation, counselors 
must first learn about existing legislation that addresses career- 
related issues «c.g., school-to work transitions, family leave, and 
\merieans with disabilities t. Learning about the degree to which 
legislators support the underlying issues and possible initiatives 
related to such career-related concerns is important. Of importance, 
as well, is counselor participation in lobbying efforts to voice support 
for initial and continued funding of pro-carcer-devclopment legisla- 
tion. Although lacc-to-lace meetings are often most effective, coun- 
selors can communicate directly with governmental representatives 
\ ia the Internet, L-mail, or fax; the growth of user-friendly communi- 
cation technologies permits little justification lor counselors not to 
voice their support lor career development initiatives. 

Learning about career development initiatives and legislation is 
also important because research findings show that clients underuti- 
li/e the services lo w hich they arc entitled (Orndorff & I lerr, l^ n 6L 
Counselors can not assume that parents, students, and clients arc 
knowledgeable about their rights vis-a-vis career services. Thus 
counselors must take an active role in informing their clients about 
the opportunities and resources resulting from career development 
social policy initiatives. 

beyond learning about existing legislation and informing clients 
about available resources, counselors need to take the lead in imple- 
menting the career development programs emerging from legislative 
initiatives, Unfortunately. research findings have shown that coun- 
selors are often not at the forefront of these activities. I or example, 
findings from a multistate survey of public high schools indicated 
lack of commitment to career development programs lor diverse 
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student groups { Bloch, 19901. Bloch noted that this lack of commit- 
ment is due, in part, to the academic-rationalist approach to curricu- 
lum development embedded in most public high schools in tin* 
United States u.e., an approach that emphasizes academic disci- 
plines taught in college and that conceptualizes such disciplines as 
academic "silos” rigidlv separated from each other). Furthermore, 
overburdened school counselors often lose their connection to that 
part ol their professional role that focuses on preparing students 
for the world of work. Clearly, the effective implementation of 
career development social policies requires counselors to develop 
strategies lor changing practices and curricula that are not support- 
ive of career development initiatives. 

C hange strategies must also be used when counselors identifv 
discriminators employment practices. In such instances, counselors 
must act as "career development advocates lor disenfranchised cli- 
ents by actively challenging policies and traditions that stand in the 
wav ofequitv in the workplace b Lee, 1 989. p. 2 I 9 i. In fact, advocacy 
is the primary process required ol counselors in the social policy 
and legislative arena. 1 Inis counselors who are seeking to instill 
hope m l heir clients and who wish to help clients acquire career 
management skills must bcactivelv involved in shaping and imple- 
menting relevant career development policies in the United States. 

Tut (’vm \ r UoL\M i iv; Pitot i ss 

Counselors engage in social action bv providing multifaceted 
career interventions and bv expanding their roles hevond traditional 
career counseling practices. Specifically, counselors who are 
engaged in social action integrate the roles ol advocate, facilitator, 
and communilv counselor into the career counseling process. Using 
each of these roles elleetivelv requires counselors to possess the 
knowledge, skills, and attitude’s nccc: sur\ lor practicing competent 
multicultural career counseling t Bow man. 199.M. Multicultural 
career counseling competencies are essential for understanding and 
responding to clients concerns and contexts and for reassuring 
clients that thev have the intnrmution and support to make good 
decisions. And although muilicultui il career counseling theories 
arc relativclv new. a growing bodv ol literature has identified career 
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interventions fora wide arras of client concerns and contexts (e.g.. 
Bowman, 1993; Leong, 1993). 

Career counselors engaged in social action must also base a 
thorough knowledge of the career resources that are available in 
the community. There are several reasons why this is important. 
The first is that having this knowledge enables counselors to play 
the role of facilitator by providing clients with access to important 
information related to their career concerns (Enright, Conyers, 8; 
S/ymanski. 1996). Playing this role effectively requires counselors 
to maintain files of useful resources, including names of potential 
mentors who represent a diversitv of backgrounds (e.g.. African 
American. Asian American, Latino, individuals with disabilities, gay, 
lesbian, and bisexual men and women), information on accommoda- 
tions for disabled individuals with different functional limitations, 
names of employers willing to provide opportunities for job shadow- 
ing and internship experiences, and names of individuals willing to 
participate in informational interviewing and mentoring experiences 
i Enright et ah, 1996). 

The second reason is that knowing about the career resources 
available in the community facilitates appropriate referrals to other 
mental health, career, and social services. Such relcrrals obviously 
increase the probability that clients will access important informa- 
tion and resources for resolving their career dilemmas ic.g., employ- 
ment offices, one-stop career shops, support groups). A third reason 
is that knowing which resources are available helps counselors iden- 
tify areas where services are lacking. In these instances, counselors 
can again lake on a strong advocacy role and thus seek to rectify 
service deficiencies in their communities (Lee, 1989). 

Advocacy is also important when clients' career concerns are the 
result of external factors, such as the large-scale downsizing of 
jobs and of workers in local firms. In these instances, counselors 
concerned with social action address not only the career concerns 
of individual clients but also the career concerns of the community 
at-large (Cahill & Maitland, 1996'. This is accomplishe d by integrat- 
ing individual career counseling skills with cenmunitv counseling 
skills. Combining career counseling and community counseling 
strategics is critical in rural communities where economic re- 
structuring can threaten the* verv existence 1 nl the comm unitv. 
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Community career counseling builds on the strength of individual 
career counseling and offers assistance to people in their struggle 
to maintain their communities, ever, as opportunities for career 
development are created and selected. Thus, in addition to individ- 
ual career counseling skills, counselors need skills in facilitating 
group problem solving and consensus building as well as an under- 
standing of social and economic development processes. 

[essentially, career counselors who instill hope in their clients 
and empower them to manage their careers are multiculturally 
competent, act as facilitators of information and referrals, advocate 
for their clients when employment practices and community tradi- 
tions stand in the way ol equity in the workplace, and integrate 
indiv iduul career counselingskills w it h community counseling when 
the causes of clients’ career concerns arc community based. Com- 
bining these skills expands traditional approaches to career counsel- 
ing and equips counselors lor effective social action aimed at facili- 
tating career development in clients. 



CoLNsnoR Tkaimnc; Programs 

Training career counselors for social action presents two issues 
lor counselor training programs. The first is that counseling programs 
need to resp* *ul to the fact that, in general, students in training to 
be counselors ha\e little interest in career counseling, and they 
report negative training experiences (e.g., poor teaching, inadequate 
clinical training and supervision) related to career counseling ( 1 lep- 
pner, Obrien, Ilinkelman, & Mores, 1W6). Obviously, this ten- 
dency highlights the need to bringcareer courses and career counsel- 
ing to life and to help students understand the wavs in which career 
and personal issues are inextricably intertwined across the life span 
(Blustein. 1^92). limphasi/ing the application ol career interven- 
tions for diverse client concerns and discussing the importance of 
contextual factors te.g., family, culture, economics, polities) in 
career development can also help in this regard. 

A second and related issue is (hat, traditionally the content of 
career counseling courses does not address social action. 'Indeed, 
there ma\ even be some eontroversv among faculty in training 
programs as to whether it is the counselors responsibilitv to engage 
in social action activity and thus the pmgrams responsibility to 





provide such training.) Ideally, however, a rationale for and tech- 
niques of social activism are integrated into the overall mission of 
the counselor training program. 

Regardless ot the degree to which social action is an accepted part 
ol the overall mission ol the training program, counselor educators 
incorporate social action into career courses in a number of ways: 
they teach students about important career development legislation 
and the need to engage in lobbying efforts to muster legislative 
support ior such initiatives: thev teach students how to participate 
in such lobbying efforts; and they expose students to the impact of 
contextual factors on career development. This sensitizes students 
to the psychological ripple effects of issues such as unemployment, 
job loss, and inequities in access to work and educational opportuni- 
ties. Students can then he exposed to strategies for intervening in 
instances w hen external harriers artificially limit access to the world 
of work. Additional suggestions related to counselor training in the 
area of career development are provided by Swanson (1993). 

A major point embedded within both of these issues concerning 
counselor training is that counselors must understand the impor- 
tance of career counseling and the ways in which intrapersonal and 
contextual factors influence career development if they are to engage 
in social action to instill hope* in their clients and empower them 
to manage their careers effective!}. 

CONCLUSION 

In sum. counselors involved in career intervention are engaged 
in social action in much of what they do, whether or not they label 
their actions m this manner. Such an assertion is true because as 
counselors help individuals to find purpose and hope and the skills 
to manage their careers effectively and productive!}, thev also are 
engaged in achicv ing outcomes t licit have an impact bevond the 
individual client. Successful career interventions with a particular 
client are likclv also to result in economic and psychological benefits 
that accrue to a spouse, children, an emplover, and a communitv. 
Successful career interventions in support of effective school-to- 
work transitions, the positive induction and adjustment to work, 
and the reduction ol unemployment are actions that benefit the 
indiv iduul ami societv . As such, t hese inlerv cut ions respond direct Iv 
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or indirectly to policies and legislative statutes that validate the 
importance of career guidance and counseling as important sociopo- 
litical instruments in achieving national goals of nonhiased access 
to opportunities, individual purpose, and achievement. 

Counselors engaged in career development activities, at either 
individual or contextual levels, can make more visible and more 
direct their roles in social action as they conceptualize more broadly 
the impact of their actions in individual career counseling, commu- 
nity counseling, and advocacy. Such an outcome will add to the 
importance and the vitality of counselors as facilitators of hope and 
opportunity in the 2 1st century. 
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Combating Ageism: The Rights 
of Older Persons 

Jam E. \hi.ns 
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T he graving nj America is a term often used to describe demo- 
graphic changes in the 20th century. At the same time, popular 
use of the term grawmf suggests a lading into the background that 
occurs as one grays. These statements suggest two important issues 
lor exploration- our population is grow mg older, and grow ing older 
mav not be a fulls positive experience. It is important ior counselors 
to understand these changing demographics from a macro or societal 
perspective as well as from a micro or individual perspective. 

This chapter first states the problem by exploring demographic 
changes in the United Stales with a focus on the aging of our 
population, counselors responses to the graying of America, and 
the consequences of these responses to the needs of older persons. 
The chapter then discusses the phenomenon of ageism, an unrea- 
sonable prejudice against persons based on chronological age. in 
relation to what, where, when, how, and win as well as in relation 
to its personal impact on older individuals. The chapter concludes 
with a consideration from both macro and micro perspectives of 
recommended strategies and actions lor counselors, and with sug- 
gestions Inr counselor adxocacv and empowerment. 

sT.vi ement oi i in; probeem- demoubapi nc 

CHANGES. COUNSELORS 1 RESPONSES. 
CONSEQUENCES 

Di nuk . it \iMut Cm w.rs 

( )nl\ 4'/ of the population of the United States were n\cr age 
to at the turn ot the 2()th tentur\. In contrast, more than IV; 
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of the population will bo in this age group as we enter the next 
millennium. By the year 2030, 200 of the population, or one in 
e\cry five persons, will be oxer 65 (American Association of Retired 
Persons [AARP], 1996b As the population ages, the age structure 
ol our society is changing as well. Earlier in this century that struc- 
ture was diagram me as a pyramid, with younger persons as the 
large base, adults in the middle, and older persons as the tapering 
top. Although an inverse pyramid is not an inevitable outcome, a 
structure with a bulge in the middle and smaller at both top and 
bottom is a more accurate picture of our society at present. The 
baby boomers have begun to reach midlife, and it is estimated that 
fully SO'/ of the population will be age 5() and over as the year 
2000 begins. 

Changes in the numbers o! older persons are due to a varielv of 
factors, the most obvious one being that people are living longer. 
Improved medical care, enhancements in our ability to treat chronic 
disease, the abilitx ol persons with disabilities to live long and 
productive lives, the eradication of diseases such as polio, and 
decreased infant mortality are among the factors that have prolonged 
the life span in this century. In addition, increased affluence and 
better public health measures, including controlled water supplies, 
inspection of foods in grocery stores and restaurants, and universal 
inoculations against diseases such as tuberculosis and many varieties 
of the flu have resulted in a belter and healthier standard of liv ing 
lor most persons. 

Persons born in our country in I9()() could expect an average life 
span of only 4~ years. Persons born in I 990 can expec t to live to be 
more than 75 years ol age. Interestingly, a survivorship phenomenon 
exists in regard to aging, such that the longer a person lives, the 
longer a person can expect to live. A person reaching age 65 in 
1990 could expect to live an additional 17.3 vears, for a total ol 
more than 82 years of life. Gender differences in life expectancy 
change this figure significantly, in that women reaching age 65 may 
expeel to live another 19 vears while men can expect another 15.3 
vearv Persons ol minoritx races have shorter life spans, with Native 
American- living on reservations still expecting a lile span of about 
4 seal's. 
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Currently, only H ( ? of the older population are African Americans, 
compared to approximately 1 2 ( ' of persons under age 63. Over 
S 3'r of older Americans are Caucasian. Slightly less than 4C' arc 
1 lispunic. and 3'.' consist of persons from other ethnic backgrounds. 
Although the reasons (or these differences are complex, a history 
of poverty, lower socioeconomic status, a lifetime of low-paying 
employment, lack of access to health care, and poor nutrition are 
among the reasons for shorter life spans among minority populations. 

The results o( institutional racism do not disappear in the later 
\ears. but rather are compounded bv the stigma associated with 
advancing age. 

Ageism, similar in nature to racism, sexism, disabilityism. and 
other -isms, refers to an unreasonable prejudice toward persons 
based on their advanced age. This stigma connected to aging is 
quite interesting. An individu.il can be. for example, a nonethnic 
minority, a nonfemale, a nonhomosexuak or nondisabled, but that 
individual has only two choices related to aging: growing old or 
dv mg v oung. Aging is thus a normative life experience. W ith persons 
todav living three fourths or more of their lives as adults and one 
third to one half as older adults, counselors are in a position in 
which some of their clients, or the families of their clients, will 
mevitahlv be 1 older individuals. In addition, counselors who do not 
die voting may expect to experience aging as a personal process as 
well, (own these facts, how have counselors responded to aging : 

C ol \ si i ors’ Mi spo.nsi s 

Mil hard Blake, writing in 19”3 altera carol u I stuck of counselors 
responses to aging, stated the situation brief K and unequivocally: 
"Older people arc* the* forgotten and ignored of (the counseling 
profession f '.Blake & Kaplan, 19~3, p. l“o-\ Blake’s challenge was 
accepted bv tin* American Counseling Association, which subse- 
qucntlv contracted with the LAS. Administration on Aging for five 
grant projects designed to impact counseling training, counseling 
research, and counseling practice with older persons. Over a span 
of 1 4 v ears, and vv it h funding in c\c css ol S 1 .2 million, these projects 
vwre designed to develop curriculum and training materials as well 
as prov ide counseling sen ices to older persons i Mvers, I W5; Myers 
& Schw iebert. 1996'. 

i J V 
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The first two national projects on counseling older persons devel- 
oped curriculum resources for graduate-level training and for train- 
ing paraprofessional service providers to older persons. The third 
used a train-the-trainers approach that resulted in more than 3,200 
practicing professional counselors receiving training in basic aspects 
of aging and gerontolog cal counseling. The fourth project stressed 
the need for all counselors to graduate with some knowledge of 
aging and the needs of older persons and thus developed curriculum 
modules for infusion into each of the core areas of counseling 
preparation specified in the standards ol tne Council for Accredita- 
tion of Counseling and Related Educational Programs (CACREP. 
1994). In addition to a curriculum manual, a series of training 
videotapes also were developed and disseminated through the Amer- 
ican Counseling Association. 

The final national aging project targeted counselor training at the 
pre* and in-service levels through the development of competency 
statements. Two sets o! statements were de\ eloped, the first set 
addressing the minimum competencies required of all counselors 
tor work with older persons and their families, in both individual 
and group sessions. The second set ol competencies formed the 
basis for a proposal to the National Board for Certified Counselors 
tNBCC). which resulted in the National Certified Gerontological 
Counselor (NCGC) credential. An additional proposal to the hoard 
of CACREP resulted in the implementation n{ a new set of standards 
for a specialty in gerontological counseling training. As an aside, 
dissemination was a major component of these projects. A continu- 
ing series of articles in the newsletters of the American Counseling 
Association and all of its divisions. N'BCC. CACRHP. and other 
organizations were designed to assure that counselors were informed 
of available resource materials to help them work efiectiveh with 
older clients. One copv of each set ol curriculum materials (except 
the videotapes i was distributed free ol charge to each of the more 
than 430 counselor education training programs in the nation. The 
Association of Adult Development and Aging, a division of ACA, 
was established (and now has more than 2.000 members) to keep 
these concerns in the minds of counselors and counselor educators. 

R\ I 99", about 200 persons had achieved certification as a 
NCCiC. and two counselor training programs had achieved 
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accreditation tor their gerontological counseling specialty. These 
numbers were far fewer than those expected, as determined by 
multiple national surveys of professional counselors as well as of 
counselor training programs (see Myers, 1995, for a description of 
these studies). In short, counselors responses to the aging of our 
population indicated disinterest. 

As an example of this disinterest, it is helpful to look at enroll- 
ments in counselor education courses that emphasize gerontological 
issues. Although studies of these courses have not been conducted, 
anecdotal evidence gathered at annual meetings of groups, such as 
the Association for Adult Development and Aging, especially the 
Committee on Standards, and the Association for Counselor Educa- 
tion and Supervision, especially the Adult Development, Aging, and 
Counseling Interest Network, suggests that enrollments in such 
courses are uniformly small. The author struggles annually with 
university enrollment expectations and the threat of course cancella- 
tion for low enrollments. For the past 3 years, no more than 3 to 
4 counseling students out of 1 20 in thexounselor education program 
have enrolled in the course entitled “Counseling the Older Adult.’ 

As a consequence, instructors such as myself are forced to open 
enrollment to persons with various backgrounds who are majoring 
in a \ariety of academic disciplines. The result is a need to modify 
the curriculum and teach a broad-based course focusing on basic 
gerontology, with counseling interventions taught primarily at the 
paraprofessional level. Thus even those few students who choose 
to specialize in gerontological counseling are being shortchanged 
in the education received lor this specialty. It may be “good enough” 
to achieve national certification in the specialty, but is this good 
enough when the quality of lives of older persons and their families 
is at stake? I think not. 

Tnr t'o\si oi t \ri s 

The laekof interest in issues of aging among professional counsel- 
ors and counselor educators has significant t onscqucnces. profes- 
sional and personal, both largo and small. For counselors to assume 
that the ageism so pervasne in our society either does not affect 
them or does not applv to tlum represents a ven serious form of 
denial and makes us all contributors to the problems faced b\ older 
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persons. Denial of aging, until one actually experiences the aging 
process during the midlife decades and beyond, seems to he the 
norm. 

Tvso excellent examples of denial are found in the work of two 
major theorists in our field: Donald Super and Erik Erikson. Super’s 
earh and widely used career development theory incorporated five 
stages of career development: fantasy, exploration, establishment, 
maintenance, and decline. As Super neared the age of 60, his theory 
underwent significant changes. What emerged was a ‘life-career 
rainbow in which a variety of life roles (e.g., student, parent, 
worker, leisurite' 1 were defined and shown to he active throughout 
the life span. In talking with Super about these changes over dinner 
one evening, he indicated to me the importance of what we learn 
about life as we grow older. At the time we were celebrating his 
•SOth birthdux . and he was planning a series of speaking engagements 
in the U nited States and abroad, and a trip to the Soviet Union 
with his son. Erik Erikson described eight psychosocial stages of 
life span development, ending with the challenge of ego integrity 
\ersus despair. He described this last stage as a time when healthy 
older persons look hack on their lives and gain a sense of well-being 
with the life the\ have lived. In recent years, research with older 
persons has suggested that the struggle for integrity is largely 
resohed in the late 60s and early “Os, which was the end of the 
iile span during the time that Erikson first wrote his theory When 
he reached his “th, Sth, and 0th decades. Erikson began to reconcep- 
tuali/e the later stages of life, suggesting that a stage beyond that 
of integrity in fact existed. 

Recent lx I rcceixed a call from an experienced professional coun- 
selor who had. early into her retirement years, become greatly con- 
cerned about the problems of aging. She was certain that counselors 
needed to respond, and that the xxax to get this response was to 
proxide training in hoxx to xxork xxith older persons. Curriculum 
materials and xideotapes xvere badlx needed. W hen I expressed mx 
agreement xxith her. along xvith the fact that this xery rationale x\as 
used, sueeessfullx , between and D C K) to gain grant i unding 

to dcxclop training materials and projects for counselors, and that 
till of the materials were disseminated to counselor education pro- 
grams in the countrx, her response did not surprise me. I’xxo of the 
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things she said were “I never heard of your work," and '‘Isn’t that 
wonderful — but you were ahead of your time. I think people are 
ready to listen now." 

Crosc (1991) alerted us to an important issue in work with older 
persons: that counselors respond from a personal knowledge base. 
As a consequence, we may fail to recognize our own stereotypes 
and misconceptions as they affect our older clients; we may fail to 
meet effectively the mental health and counseling needs of older 
persons and their families, and we may, and often will, fail to 
recognize or actualize opportunities to advocate for the needs of 
older persons. Can we afford to wait until we ourselves grow older 
to begin to recognize and deal with these concerns? I suggest that 
we cannot. Ageism affects all of us >/ou\ il we recognize that aging 
is a part of the life span, not apart from the life span. 

AC ili ISM: WHAT, WHHRL. WHITV HOW', AND WHY? 

Ageism was defined earlier as an unreasonable prejudice against 
persons simply because of their chronological age, or perceived 
chronological age. It is important for counselors to understand what 
ageism is, as well as where, when, how. and why it occurs, as a 
first step in combating this phenomenon. 

Aca-tsM: W’h.m? 

Robert Butler first described ageism in his 1975 Pulitzer-Pri/e- 
w inning hook, V \ hr Surx'ive ? Being Old in America. Numerous stud- 
ies since that time have confirmed the pervasiveness of negative 
attitudes toward older people. These attitudes have been identified 
in persons or all ages, including children, adolescents, young and 
midlife adults, and older persons themselves. Ageism has been 
found among a variety of health care providers, including nurses, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and counselors. 

Old age is viewed as a lime of undesirable physical, <• notional, 
social, and financial losses. Older persons are viewed as a group 
living with poverty, disability, and depression. In spite of abundant 
research establishing that four out ol five older persons are living 
above the poverty level, that over 95'; of older persons are living 
in the community and Dss than ST in institutional settings, and 
that rates ol depression peak in middle rather than later life, these 
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stereotypes persist. Older persons arc mistakenly viewed as emo- 
tional and Financial drains on their adult children (most support 
their adult children emotionally as well as financially), as wanting 
to live with their adult children (what adult wants to give up his 
or her independence after a lifetime of being in charge?'), as being 
disinterested in sex (there is no age limit to sexuality), and as 
chronically ill (86*7 of older persons experience one or more chronic 
physical impairments, yet most are able to live actively and indepen- 
dently). 

An interesting and widely held stereotype, supported by cliches 
such as “you can t teach an old dog new tricks," is that older persons 
are set in their ways. Research rev eals that reaction time slows with 
age, but that intelligence does not decline. Older persons can learn 
equally well, although the pace ol learning and learning styles may 
need to he modified. After all, sorting through a lifetime of accumu- 
lated knowledge in the process of assimilating new information 
certainly requires more time than sorting through only a tew years 
of information. How great is the fund of knowledge in a person 70 
years of age, and how many neurons are involved in information 
processing for such an individual, compared to the fund of knowl- 
edge for a person 50 years younger? We lack research in this area, 
but the possibilities are intriguing. 

Research is available to support the perspective that change is 
unlikely to occur in later life. A front-page headline in my local 
newspaper that attracted my attention in this regard read “If You're 
30, You're Finished" (1992). In the article. Dr. Paul Costa of the 
National Institute on Aging, a well-known and certainly reputable 
research organization, reported that "by the time people reach 30, 
their basic personality traits — anxiety, assertiveness, or openness — 
are virtually set like plaster." This somewhat pessimistic view of 
development seems to argue against the prospects ol continued 
development throughout the life span. If people do not change, 
what role is there for counselors in working with adults over the 
age of 30? Certainly change is difficult at any age, so the basic 
question that must he asked is whether change is more difficult in 
later life. I think that as we get older, we become more and more 
like ourselves and less and less like anyone else. If we are set in 
our ways when we are younger, chances are excellent that we will 
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be perceived this way when we are older. The preponderance of 
research suggests that personality is consistent with aging, not dis- 
continuous. 

The developmental perspective suggests that individuals are capa- 
ble of change and grow th across the life span, even if that change 
means becoming more firm!) w ho they are. In the process of coping 
with changing life circumstances, personal change and growth can 
certainly be an asset. Those who tail to cope, or who continue to 
try to resolve new problems with old. tried-and-true-bio-no-longcr- 
etJective coping resources, are likely to be among the older persons 
who could benefit most from counseling interventions. From an 
ageist perspective, believing that older persons cannot change 
relieves service providers of the challenge of try ing to help them 
change. However, multiple studies of mental health interventions 
reveal that older persons have the capacity for change and continued 
growth, regardless ot chronological age factors isee Myers & Sch- 
wieberi, 19%. for a more extended discussion of the research in 
this area '. 



Aghsm: Win ri . Wnr.v How- 

Ageism is both formal and informal, olnious and subtle. Formal 
aspects ot ageism, such as mandatory retirement ages in some 
professions, are easier to identify. I he author is a private pilot who 
frequently attends aviation training seminars and reads aviation 
publications. One of the most important characteristics of a safe 
pilot is good judgment in dealing with the aviation environment, 
from weather to mechanical sv stems to navigation to air traffic 
control. Judgment, from all accounts, is gained only through experi- 
ence. Thus it remains an enigma why federal legislation requires 
airline pilots, whose reflexes may have slowed a tinv hit from the 
aging process but whose competence as defined bv judgment is at 
an all-lime career high, to retire at the age of GO — w it h an estimated 
19 years of useful life remaining! Quick arithmetic here rev eals that 
these pilots are expected to not work for the remaining 2 S r V of their 
life span, like it or not. 

How main counselors are aware of and responsive to legislation 
concerning child abuse m their state? The answer should he 100'; . 
Among these same* counselors, how main are familiar with the 
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mandatory laws regarding elder abuse, which also exist in each 
state? 1 low about the laws concerning grandparent visitation rights, 
or age discrimination in employment (which extends to persons 
between the age of 40 and 70)? The fact that our mental health 
system gives far greater attention to the needs of younger persons, 
rather than older, reflects our pervasive lack of public awareness 
and support for programs for our older population. This is a form 
of ageism. 

The prejudices held by health care providers likewise limit the 
choices of older persons. Managed care is a particular case in point 
because medical treatment and hospital-stay limitations are based 
on studies with younger persons, who arc known to heal more 
quickly and require larger doses of medication. Many of the medical 
problems and "dementias of older persons are thus iatrogenic, or 
nhysician-induced, such as when prescriptions calibrated for use 
with young persons, usually males in their 20s, are prescribed for 
older persons. Fortunately, these problems can be alleviated or 
reversed with proper medical care, especially under the treatment 
of trained geriatric physicians. 

Family, friends, and neighbors of older persons — the informal 
support network — also are a source of ageism that acts to limit the 
lives of older people. Family members often are among the first to 
suggest to an older person that "you can't do that!” at your age. 
W ell-meaning loved ones ovcrprotect, interpret the thoughts of older 
persons, expect them to accept the "facts of aging," and charge 
them with "getting old" if thev cannot remember a name or forget 
where they placed their keys. The same actio. . v of a younger person 
cause few if any reactions from the same family members. W hen 
younger persons express a legitimate distaste for life when circum- 
stances arc undesirable, friends may suggest counseling or offer 
empathv. With older persons, the same behavior often results in a 
label of cranky. 

I recently overheard a conversation between a retired father and 
his 30-something daughter. Dad was dealing with a difficult situation 
over home repairs and was trying to work with several builders and 
insurance agency representatives. He had several conversations in 
which he tried to accommodate their schedules and restrictions 
while still trying to make the point of what he needed to have 
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accomplished and when. When daughter heard about the situation, 
her suggestion (made forcefully and aggressively) was that he imme- 
diately obtain an attorney and a backup statement from a builder 
she knew to “make” them do what was needed. Dad, a competent 
and effective problem solver throughout his 57 years of life, indicated 
he would probably continue on the path he had started. Daughter's 
response shocked all within earshot: "W’hats the matter Dad? Does 
aging mean you stop producing testosterone?" This statement was 
clearly ageist, not to mention offensive. However, it was not unchar- 
acteristic of what many younger persons think about in relation to 
aging and older persons, though fortunate!) most are not quite as 
outspoken as this young woman was with her father. By the was. 
Dad's method resulted not only in resolution of all of the problems 
but also multiple follow-up calls from supervisors to ensure that he 
ssas satisfied with the work. 

Ageism is reflected in words, deeds, and actions, it is reflected 
in the things we do for older persons (e.g., speaking louder or 
slower than normal to he sure we are heard and/or understood), 
our responses to older persons (e.g., becoming visibly frustrated 
when standing behind them in the grocery line, even though we 
may experience the same wait behind a mother with small children 
hut not feel annoved), and the things we fail to do with regard to 
older persons i.e.g., consider them for paid tasks, not just volunteer 
work opportunities'. Whenever \vc make choices and perform 
actions based on age, we may have succumbed to ageism. 

A special note is necessary concerning the use of language to 
instill ageist attitudes, beliefs, and behaviors. This is a subtle and 
extremely pervasive means for the perpetuation of negative stereo- 
types about older persons. The first and most prominent example 
of the use of language in this manner is found in the Ircquently 
used term the elderly. The elderl) implies that all persons who are 
elderly share some common characteristic or characteristics, usually 
with negative connotations as discussed earlier. The elderly are 
often seen as frail, ill. rigid, slow, boring, forgetful, and depressed. 
In actuality, there are almost M) million persons in this age category , 
and w hat they share in common is largelv a function of chronological 
age. It could he said t fiat the elderly population is comprised of 
persons aged <55 and over, or aged 60 and over, or whatever 
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chronological age, and that statement would be correct. Other state- 
ments concerning the elderly run the risk of being accurate for only 
a portion of the older population. Thus use of the term the elderly 
functions to stereotype, label, categorize, and, in many instances, 
denigrate the lives of older persons. 

Johnson (1996) found the word elder 1) to be 

dangerous in the sense that armies of elders can ingest the word 
and start thinking of themselves as ‘the elderly* rather than as 
potent, respectful, and quite independent persons of worth . . . 
costly as well as dangerous . . . by relegating perfectly good elders 
to the ranks of something less than useful; dependent and gener- 
ally incapable. Such imputations subvert one’s sense of self and 
contribute to the flight toward a legitimate, but most dependent 
social role, the role of patient, (pp. 9, 13) 

\ he power of language cannot be overemphasized. The point has 
been made that many negative attributes are associated with terms 
such as aged, elderly , and old. It is noteworthy that older persons 
who perceive themselves to be younger than their chronological 
age, either physically or mentally, report that they (eel better and 
perceive their health status to be better than persons of the same 
age who sel(-identify as old. 

Agi ism: Why? 

Perhaps it is only human nature that results in ageism. We tend 
to fear what we do not understand, and the processes of aging are 
not well understood. We also know most about older persons in 
institutional settings because those who are independent are far 
more difficult to access and to study. Those in institutional environ- 
ments tend to be the most frail older persons, and those who 
experience the* most serious and disabling conditions. Not surpris- 
ingly, the association of aged and disabled results in fears of aging 
being equated with fears of disability. Thus most studies of older 
persons reveal that I ear of loss of independence is the greatest fear 
associated with aging. In addition, although death may be denied 
as a relatively remote prospect in the younger years, lor older persons 
it becomes an increasing reality. I ears ol death contribute to (ears 
of aging, the aging process, and being old. 
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Predominant social values that place a high priority on full-time, 
paid employment also contribute to ageism. Retirement constitutes 
a loss of employment, and retired persons are viewed, often uncon- 
sciously, as unemployed. Thus the retired role, although not well 
defined, is also not highly valued. 

Competition for resources and roles between persons of different 
ages or generations contributes to ageism. For example, the media 
frequently remind us that the Social Security system is running out 
ol money, so that younger persons who are paying Social Security 
taxes today are unlikely to benefit in terms of pensions from this 
fund in their later years. At the same time, the media remind us 
that today s older persons, who arc living longer than was expected, 
are drawing a disproportionate share ot Social Security funds. 
Younger persons reading this information cannot help but reflect 
on the implication that they are paying for the lifestyles of the older 
generation while facing an uncertain future in regard to the funding 
of their own later years ot life. 

Si i r-lT i rn.i.iNc; Pkophlcif.s: 'Fur- Personal Impact oi* Acu-jsm 

Although it is important to understand the dynamics of negative 
social attitudes toward older persons, any discussion of ageism is 
incomplete without consideration ol the personal impact of social 
devaluation. Pedersen (199 1), Sue and Sue (1990), Lee (1996), 
and others have explained in detail the processes of minority identity 
development. These authors have postulated that persons who 
belong to minority groups tend to internalize the predominant social 
perceptions of their group. Older persons are members ol a minority 
group and are also members ol our society. It is normal for them 
to internalize the predominant views ol aging, often holding these 
views for a lifetime before growing older. 

The consequences ol internalizing negativ e attitudes include both 
a dislike of their peers and lower self-esteem. Older persons may 
fail to develop relationships with their age peers and ma\ become 
isolated because they prefer not to associate with "those old people.” 
\\ hen (hev internali/e negative societal beliefs about older persons, 
,i sense ol personal devaluation, vulnei ability, and decreased sense 
ol self -eflicacv is likely to result. When they begin to question their 
abilities, vv ithdrawal Irorn normal activities and associations followed 
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by an increased sense of lowered self-esteem can result. This process 
can become cyclical and devastating, and lias been described as 
social breaMown i Kuypers Sc Bengtson, 1073). 

The social breakdown process explains how ageism creates a 
climate in w hich older persons can be devalued, and where normal 
responses result in social and psychological withdrawal and declme. 
At the same time, this process implies a variety of interventions 
that have the potential to interrupt, to halt, or even reverse this 
process. Ultimately, prevention efforts, undertaken from both indi- 
vidual and societal perspectives and across the life span, offer the 
potential for a better quality of life for older people. 

RLC’OMMTNDUD AC HONS AND STRATUM IKS 
FOR COUNSELORS 

Counselors are uniquely positioned to have a positive impact on 
the lives of older persons. As developmentallsts, we recognize and 
support the possibility ol positive growth across the life span. We 
also recognize and are able to respond to the needs of all individuals 
for assistance in coping with the normal circumstances of life, such 
as career entry , career change, retirement, second careers, marriage, 
divorce, remarriage, parenting, grandparenting — the list could go 
on lor pages. \\ hat is important is the arena in w hich vve choose 
to apply these ski I Is . What is recommended here is a dual approach 
that includes both a macro or societal perspective. v\ith the coun- 
selor as an agent for social change, and an indiv idual approach that 
includes the counselor as an individual and the counselor as a 
change agent for other individuals. 

Tm M acro Pi rspictim : Anvot vt v \mj Fwpowi rui m 

Liupouerniciit refers to actions intended to help people help 
themselves, or to create personal power, while wdiocaci, as used 
here, reters to actions taken on behalf of others to assure that 
empowerment does, in fact, occur. What is important in bringing 
these two actions together is the intended outcome- to create envi- 
ronments in which individuals are able to live their lives effeetivelv 
and with a sense ol well-being, in which thev can choose to change 
themselves and ’nr their life* circumstances to achieve their goals to 
live life more lulh. lhrce aspects of environmental change* that 
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counselors can directly affect are policies, services, and accurate 
information. 

Lmpouenneut unJ .\Jivcuc\ Through Policies 

Laws and policies at all lew els — international, federal, state, 
county. local, agency, business and industry, caregiver — can affect 
the quality of life of older persons. Examples were provided earlier 
of mandatory retirement laws, elder abuse laws, and grandparent 
x isitut ion laws. Numerous other examples could be provided. Coun- 
selors need to examine laws and policies in all settings with consider- 
ation for th * needs of persons across the life span. Where laws are 
restrictive, outdated, or nonexistent, advocacy for change is needed. 
Working with poliev makers and legislators at all levels must he a 
priority . Counselors have statements to make about job sharing, 
second career training, phased retirement, older worker skills, and 
a variety of additional issues that can be incorporated into the 
development of policies and laws — and that affect quality of lile 
and opportunities tor older persons — it we make ourselves part of 
the decision-making process. 

We need to support legislation and policies that enhance the 
rights of older persons and help to defeat or replace policies that 
limit the rights ol older persons. Those rights, first identified with 
the passage of the Older Americans Act ‘OAA 1 in the 19b0s. arc 
relevant today see Appendix A 1 . I hat Act continues to set national 
poliev for older Americans. We need to have presence with lawmak- 
ers when the OVA is reauthorized. Although the OAA includes 
provisions for counseling, the counseling specified is specific to 
legal counseling, nutrition counseling, and health counseling Pro- 
fessional counseling can and should he added. 

In l^™”. the \C \ introduced a set of proposed revisions to 
the OAA. entitled the "Older Persons Comprehensive Counseling 
Assistance Act of 197“'.*’ '1 him Act proposed, among other things, 
the development of a national clearinghouse of information on the 
provision of counseling services to older persons, the development 
of a plan in each state lor providing comprehensive counseling 
sen ices to older persons, grants to states to provide counseling 
assistance to older people, grants tor training and retraining counsel- 
ors to work with older people, and research and demonstration 
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projects to identify and develop effective services, interventions, 
and programs to meet the mental health and counseling needs of 
a broad array of older people. The Act was neither approved nor 
funded (unfortunately). It was reintroduced several times during 
congressional sessions in the early 1980s, each time with little 
success. 1 use the tern whittle here intentionally. Although the amend- 
ments were never approved, the repeated introduction ol the legisla- 
tion did serve as a means of information and advocacy both for 
professional counselors and for the counseling needs of the older 
population. Perhaps at some point this legislation could be reintro- 
duced. with the most likelihood of success coming through coalitions 
with other mental health service providers. 

linipouenmnit unci Adwcac) through Services 

11 older persons are to experience the benefits of preventive and 
remedial mental health services, counselors need to be trained and 
available to work with them. In the absence of federal legislation, 
which mandates and funds gerontological counselor training and 
counseling services for older persons, it is up to us to assure that 
these thing: occur. 

Training opportunities for counselors in gerontological issues are 
limited. Infusion of gerontological counseling into counselor prepa- 
ration has not uniformly been implemented. If the current status 
ol training for counselors to work with older persons is to change, 
we need to approach decision makers in the educational arena — 
counselor educators and educational administrators. Any time we 
gel a chance to fill out a prolessional dev elopment needs assessment 
form, or comment on the quality of edueation we received from 
our alma mater, we are presented with an opportunity to say we 
need more training to work with older persons. 

Counselor educators are in a unique position from which to 
advocate for training for counselors to work with older persons. 
Educators can revise existing curricula to include more courses and 
curricular units specific to life-span and later-lile issues. In addition, 
to promote the infusion model, counselor educators can take care 
in choosing texts lor core courses that include issues of aging in 
the contents. To do so will send messages to publisher- and textbook 
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authors that life-span concerns must be incorporated if training 
effective counselors is to result. 

Although it is important to train counselors to be effective in 
working w it h older persons, and also important to encourage accredi- 
tation of training programs for specialty training and certification of 
gerontological counselors, these measures will result in discouraged 
counselor education program graduates if the job market does not 
provide opportunities for employment commensurate with their 
training. Social sen ices for older persons grew out of w elfare pro- 
grams for older and disabled persons. These programs traditionally 
w ere staffed by social workers. Hence, it is not surprising that many 
jobs in the aging network list social work training and credentials 
as prerequisites, and many of these positions are legislatively man- 
dated or enabled, for example, each state has lews relating to long- 
term-care facilities, formerly known as nursing homes. These laws 
uniformh require that these facilities employ social workers. Accred- 
itation agencies ensure that these staff are in place. Unfortunately, 
counselors are not included in this legislation. 

Counselors, especially gerontological counselors, are relative new- 
comers to the field of services ior older persons. We cannot expect 
automatic acceptance, especially when positions are legislatively 
controlled. Again, the need for advocacy with state and federal job 
classification systems to assure that counselors are included in 
position descriptions is clear. We also need to advocate with employ- 
ers in the community, such as community mental health centers, to 
assure that counselors are hired in positions earmarked for geriatric 
mental health providers. The cross-over between training, crcden- 
tialing, and advocacv is increasingly ev ident here: we cannot present 
counselors as the best trained professionals for such positions in 
the absence oi strong training programs, accreditation, and certifi- 
cation to document our claims. ()1 course, vve must also provide 
effective mental health interventions lor older persons and their 
families, which requires a comprehensive knowledge base relative 
to this population. 

/■ mprni’cnuc , //f (ind Aihocttn ILnjiigh Accuritte htp/rnuitinn 

I he fact that all older persons arc not alike has been established, 
hut what are older persons like" We know enough about this 
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population to have defined at least three subsets of older persons: 
young-old, middle-old, and old-old, with some lifestyle and health 
issues marking the differences between the three groups. We know 
that ethnic and cultural differences within the older population are 
significant, and that many of the problems of ageism are less appar- 
ent or not relevant for older minority individuals within the family 
and cultural environment (Adelman, 1994: Bahr. 1994: Strom. Col- 
iinsworth. Strom. & Griswold, 1992-93'. But minority individuals 
who also are old arc placed in a situation of double jeopardy, being 
subject simultaneously to the effects of -isms related to age as well 
as race. The addition of disabling conditions, gender, and sexual 
orientation as factors increases the potential negative effects of 
discrimination. 

If counseling practice is to be informed, it must be informed w ith 
accurate information. Support for research on effective interventions 
and outcomes for a variety of circumstances experienced by older 
persons is essential. To the extent that older persons are like persons 
of other ages, counseling research w ill inform work u ith this popula- 
tion. However, there is some indication that strategies and tech- 
niques vary in effectiveness w ith older people, and that some inter- 
ventions may be more effective at certain times and with certain 
older persons '.see Myers & Schwiebert, 1996. lor a discussion ol 
outcome research with older persons!. Outcome research studies 
are essential if we are to learn what works, when, with which older 
persons experiencing which conditions, and under what circum- 
stances. We also need to develop interventions that help older 
persons conceptualize and develop lifestyles oriented toward health 
and wellness in their later years. 

Tin Micro Pi rsh ctivi I mp Coinsilor as Guano. Act vi 

Someone has to implement those strategies to* redw ■■ -he 
effects ol ageism just discussed, and dun someone cou;J ui a 
professional counselor, lo he effective as ao ecatcs for • . »aj 
change, counselors must first determine their ovvi. « .ceils lor altitudi- 
nal change. 1 hen. in addition to receiving training to prepare them 
lor work with older individuals and groups, counselors may find 
opportunities to advocate on an individual basis lor older persons. 
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Counselor: Know Tinsel] 

As members of an ageist society, counselors are likely to hold 
negative views of older persons, or negative perceptions of the 
potential of older clients for growth and change. It is imperative 
that we explore those attitudes prior to beginning work with older 
clients. Awareness training can be obtained at professional confer- 
ences as well as in graduate coursework. This training needs to 
include adequate opportunity for personal exploration and discus- 
sion in a safe environment, with group members available to chal- 
lenge gently each other’s mistaken beliefs and perceptions about 
older clients. Counselors need also to explore their ow n fears and 
feelings about the processes of growing older and death and dving. 
Again, this may occur in professional training settings or through 
individual or group counseling. 

Those w ho work with older persons need to examine their motiva- 
tions so as to ensure that our goal is to empower, rather than to 
patroni/e or to “do for older people what they seemingly cannot 
accomplish for themselves. It we find that we feel sorry for our 
older clients, it will be hard to help them. If transference is an 
issue, in that many of our older clients remind us of an older relative 
or friend, then we are likely to he unable to accept our clients as 
individuals, and to respect them enough to confront their issues 
caringly and challenge them to continue to grow . Do we discriminate 
between older relatives and older clients, between older friends and 
older persons in general? II we find that we tend to treat all older 
persons alike, then we may be experiencing transference. II we find 
that we think all older persons arc like the ones we know best, then 
we are likely to be engaging in stereotyping and ageism — lor better 
or for worse. As part of our professional development as counselors, 
we should meet, learn about, and work with a variety of older 
persons, those who arc independent as well as those who are trail 
or ill. 

finally, we need to examine our language when we speak with 
and about older persons. The words we use. the phrases we choose, 
and the intonations we unconsciouslv employ reflect the real mean- 
ing behind what we sa\. We need to become more aware of what 
we say. how we sax it. and what we really mean, that is, what are 
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truly our attitudes toward our older clients. Some suggestions for 
revising our language so as to avoid stereotyping older persons are 
found in Appendix B. These suggestions require and can result in 
significant altitudinal changes, thus helping to reduce ageist beliefs 
and attitudes for the counselor and for those with whom wc interact 
when speaking with and about older persons. 

Advocacy: Daily Opportunities to Re an Agent jor Change 

We each have opportunities on a daily basis to be advocates for 
change. We need to become more aware of these opportunities and 
take advantage of them on behalf of ourselves and our older clients. 
When faced with recommending persons for positions — paid as well 
as volunteer — or recommending members of advisory and gov erning 
boards, we have a choice to recommend only those who are younger 
or to include those who are older. When we decide for older persons 
that the\ "would not be interested,” "would not want to use their 
time in a particular manner,” "would not have the energy,” or "would 
not he able to present new and creative ideas,” then wc must catch 
ourselves being ageist and take a different approach. Perhaps it is 
the older persons wc know who arc not appropriate choices. If so, 
the problem could be that we don't know enough older persons 
to make such choices. We may need to broaden our social and 
professional networks and actively create opportunities to interact 
with a varietv of older people. To do so will enrich our lives as well 
as theirs. 



CONCLUSION 

Ih c effects of ageism, or prejudice against older persons, arc 
pervasive. Negative attitudes and stereotypes function to deny older 
persons the right to engage fully in the benefits of life in our country, 
demeaning their sense oi sell -elficacv and resulting in a lower overall 
quality of life. Ageism is perpetuated b\ individuals as well as 
organizations. 

Counselors have vital roles to plav as change agents working both 
with and on behalf of older persons, Ihey need to view themselves 
as advocates who can effect change in laws, policies, and society. 
At the same time, we can help older persons live more effective 
lives through developmental interventions aimed at helping each 
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person live life more fully throughout the life span. To be effective 
agents of change, vve first need to examine our personal beliefs and 
biases, and develop healthy, respectful, positive, wellness-enhancing 
attitudes toward older persons. Because aging is a universal experi- 
ence, all our efforts to assist this population will result in significant 
personal as well as professional gains. We will realize the ultimate 
benefits both vicariously as we watch our clients change and grow 
and personally as v\c ourselves experience the joys and challenges 
of the processes of aging. 
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Appendix A 

Rights and Obligations of Older Americans: 1961 
White House Conference on Aging 



RIGHTS OF SENIOR CITIZENS 

Each ol our senior citizens, regardless of race, color, or creed, is 
entitled to 

1 . the right to he useful; 

2. the right to obtain employment, based on merit; 

2. the right to freedom from want in old age; 

4. the right to a fair share of the community’s recreational, educa- 
tional. and medical resources; 

5. the right to obtain decent housing suited to needs of later years; 
(>. the right to the moral and financial support of one’s family so 

far as is consistent with the best interest of the family; 

7. the right to live independently, as one chooses; 

8. the right to live and die with dignity; and 

9. the right of access to all knowledge as available on how to improve 
the later years of life. 

OBLIGATIONS OF AGING 

The aging, by availing themselves of educational opportunities, 
should endeavor to assume the following obligations to the best of 
their ability; 

1. the obligation of each citizen to prepare himself or herself to 
become and resolve to remain active, alert, capable, self-support- 
ing, and useful so long as health and circumstances permit and 
*o plan for ultimate retirement; 

2. the obligation to learn and appl\ sound principles of physical 
and mental health; 

T the obligation to seek and develop potential avenues of service 
in the years after retirement; 

4. the obligation to make available the benefits of his or her experi- 
ence and knowledge; 
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5. the obligation to endeavor to make himself or herself adaptable 
to the changes added years will bring; and 

6. the obligation to attempt to maintain such relationships with 
family, neighbors, and friends as will make him or her a respected 
and valued counselor throughout his or her later years. 
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Appendix B 

Changing Our Ageist Language 



Strategics for changing our ageist language include attention to 

vocabulary and phrases and statements. The Follow ing suggestions 

are taken lrom AAR P’s Truth Abont Aging: Guidelines for Publishers. 
1979 i Washington, DC: Author). 

Avoid words and phrases which 

• demean — such as old maid, old codger, old Fool, over-the-hill, 
has-been; 

• patroni/e — such as cute, sweet, dear, and little; 

• stereotype older persons — such as passive, dependent, nagging, 
and shrewish as applied to older women, and dirty old men and 
leches as applied to older men; or 

• are negative physical descriptors — such as deaf, dcnlured, fragile, 
frail, withered, doddering. 

lu’placc ageist statement s it tth uointgcist Wu/eu/ei/K I'or example. 

• Ageist: At “2, she is confused, apathetic, withdrawn, taking no 
interest in any thing. 

• Nonageist: All her life she has been confused, apathetic, with- 
drawn, taking no interest in anything. No wonder she’s that way 
at 72. 

• \geist What does an old man like that want with a sports car? 

• Nonageist: Now that his children are on their own, he can have 
that sports car he has alwavs wanted. 

• Ageist: 1 hat man she’s with must be half her age! 

• Nonageist: Men ol all ages Find her attractive. 

• Ageist: Ask my grandmother. I’m sure she’ll do it. She always has 
plenty oi time! 

• Nonageist: Ask my grandmother. She always tries to make time 
to help others. 
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Spirituality as a Force for 
Social Change 

I JimiH Ch \IlKAMI AM) M \RY TllOMAS BlKKI- 
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r TP'he United States is in the throes of major challenges lo its long- 
JL established institutions, namch. the family, the church, and 
the educational system. The values that governed these institutions 
were questioned, and many discarded, in the turbulent 1960s and 
1970s. A values vacuum resulted, and today, uncertainty and anxietx 
seem to pervade tlv 1 lives and families of the baby boomers. As we 
review the statistics on violence, suicide, addiction, homelessness, 
discrimination, and related symptoms of alienation and antipathy 
among the people o! the wealthiest country in the world, we are 
forced to ask the question. W hy is there such discouragement and 
such emptiness in the lives of so many"? The need for counselors 
and counseling skills to help a generation find a sense of meaning 
and purpose is evident. Bui given the dramatic changes in the social 
milieu of this nahon, how do counselors intervene and impact the 
system in order to provide a more fulfilling and meaningful life for 
its cili/.ensr 

[lie United States is experiencing a resurgence oi interest in 
spirituality, vet little work has been done in the field of counseling 
that operationalizes definitions or descriptions of spirituality or that 
discusses the relationship between counseling and social action. 
There is also an absence ol literature addressing how counselors 
work with spiritual issues. Some authors see counselors as hesitant 
to embrace the concept ol spirituality as par! oi their working 
knowledge base (Maher & limit. I99.T, and therefore, clients arc* 
rek rretl to ministers or rabbis to have their needs met. 

A concern lor this lack ol rose rch on the topic prompted the 
convening ol a Summit on Spirituality in 199S. Participants in the 
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summit agreed upon the following working definition and descrip- 
tion of spirituality: 

Spirituality may he defined as the animating force, represented 
by such images as breath, wind, vigor, and courage. Spirituality 
is the infusion and drawing out of spirit in ones life. It is experi- 
enced as an active and a passive process. 

Spirituality is also described as a capacity and tendency that is 
innate and unique to all persons. This spiritual tendency moves 
the individual toward knowledge, love, meaning, hope, transcen- 
dence, connectedness, compassion, wellness, and wholeness. 
Spirituality includes one’s capacity for creativity, growth, and the 
development of a value system. Spirituality encompasses a variety 
of phenomena, including experiences, beliefs, and practices. Spir- 
ituality is approached from a variety of perspectives, including 
psychospiritual, religious, and transpersonal. (“Summit on Spiri- 
tuality.” 1995) 

This chapter uses the description of spirituality agreed upon by 
summit participants. If spirituality in this sense moves individuals 
toward knowledge, love, meaning, hope, connectedness, compas- 
sion, \ycllness, and wholeness, then persons who accept spirituality 
as a \aiue in their lives will feel compelled to respond proactively 
to societal needs. Because dignity of the human person is the 
criterion against which all aspects of life must be measured, this 
dignity can onlv be realized in relationship and solidarity with others. 
It society is to function in a way that respects human dignity, then 
it must enable persons to find self-realization in their work; it must 
permit persons to fulfill their material needs through adequate remu- 
neration. and it must enhance unity and solidarity within the family, 
the nation, and the world community. 

This chapter first examines how counselors can respond to the 
need to include a spiritual dimension in counseling and take respon- 
sibility for social change. It then discusses our responsibility in 
preparing counselors to include spirituality in their training. The 
chapter next explores ways to incorporate and integrate the spiritual 
dimension of counseling into the practice ;>f counseling so as to 
meet the challenges of addiction, AIDS, and prejudice against the 
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mentally ill. The chapter concludes by considering how counselors 
can act as agents for social change through incorporating the spiritual 
dimension and by suggesting concrete ways in which counselors 
can use this dimension to act as creative architects, and agents of 
social change. 

RESPONDING TO THE NEED 

In its relatively short history, the United States has made impres- 
sive strides in providing material necessities and economic prosperity 
for many of its people. The country has moved from an agricultural 
to a technological society, and in the wake of this move, sweeping 
social changes have taken place. Yhe experiment in political democ- 
racy carried out by American founders did a great deal to ensure 
the protection of civil and political rights of our nation. However, 
major problems and injustices that infringe upon human dignity 
remain, including homelessness, hunger, unemployment, racial and 
ethnic discrimination, lemini/ation of poverty, the lack of quality 
health care and child care, and inadequate education for the poor. 
Counseling as a profession must respond to these needs if counselors 
are to become a force for social change. These are the issues that 
touch the heart and soul of our nation. 

Dealing effectively w it h these issues requires specialized training, 
especially in the spiritual dimension of counseling. Hinterkopf 
' 1W ! has assorted that w ithout the necessary training in this 
spiritual dimension, counselors run the risk of being insensitive to 
the spiritual concerns of their clients. Counselors who lack the 
required competencies in the spiritual dimension can miss opportu- 
nities for fostering growth and development in their clients. Some 
possible reasons win counselors hesitate either to add r ess the spiri- 
tual dimension or to empower social change in their clients lives 
are that ia ? counselors ma\ tear imposing their own values on their 
clients; i b ) counselors themselves may hold negative attitudes 
toward spirituality and organized religions; id counselors may lack 
specific in-depth knov ledge of spiritual concerns; or uh counselor 
may lack a facilitative theoretical model '.Burke & Miranti. 

In order to address the spiritual dimension adequately and 
empower social change in their clients’ lives, counselors must first 
examine their own biases and prejudices. They need to he familiar 
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and comfortable with their own spirituality so that they can encour- 
age and support this dimension in the lives of their clients. Manda- 
tory ethics require that counselors respect diversity. However, aspi- 
rational ethics inspire counselors to look beyond the immediacy of 
the particular situation and encourage client growth and develop- 
ment in ways that foster the clients* interest and welfare (Hcrlihy 
& Corey, 1995). 

Counselors meeting the aspirational dimension of the ACA Code 
of Kthics have an opportunity to make a significant contribution 
to the profession. Currently, there is a growing awareness and a 
willingness to explore spiritual and religious matters within the 
context of counseling and counselor education preparation pro- 
grams. Kelly si 1994) and Pate and High's { 199S) survev of counselor 
education programs found that counselor educators have a generally 
positive attitude toward religion and spirituality as a legitimate aspect 
of counselor training. 

The interest and awareness of spirituality across cultural environ- 
ments, the accepting nature oi spiritual issues in self-help groups, 
and the movement toward wellness models have stimulated efforts 
to incorporate the spiritual dimension into the counseling process. 
According to Bergin ( 19S8), it is imperative to scrutinize the implica- 
tions that incorporation of a spiritual perspective will have for coun- 
seling and behavior change. The perspectives advanced by Bergin 
seem to provide an appropriate base for professionals to begin a 
conceptualization of spirituality tor therapeutic practice and for 
addressing the social condition. 

If we accept the premise proposed by Ingersoil ( 1997) that spirit u- 
a 1 i t \ is an organismic element possible for all people to develop 
in their lives, counselors will embrace the challenge to prepare 
themselves for this ph<. e of their work. Counselors need training 
m this realm in order to be able to weave dialogue about the* spiritual 
dimension of a client's life into standard counseling approaches 
and especially to understand and appreciate the varied cultural 
expressions ol spirituality. Basic to all of this is the need for counsel- 
ors to articulate an understanding of their own spirituality and its 
development throughout their lives (Ingcrsnlf 1997). 

Counselors need to he prepared to help clients when religious 
beliefs reflect an unhealthy or dysfunctional family system nr 
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personal belief system (Chandler, Holden, & Kolander, 1992; Heise 
& Steit/, 1991 ). Often passivity and overdependence (upon a higher 
power) may represent an avoidance in taking responsibility for self 
or a reason to judge self or others as good or bad. Such thinking 
oltcn inhibits the client from self-development and from allowing 
other persons to grow and develop into the lullness of personhood. 

Research has shown that a counselor's spiritual and religious 
values influence goals, interventions, and topics explored during 
counseling sessions (Grimm, 1994). For counselors to be change 
agents, they must first be aware of the impact of their values on 
their clients in particular, and on the outcome of counseling in 
general. Religious and spiritual value orientations can make three 
important contributions to the counseling process (Bergin, 1988, 
1991). hirst, the counselor can agree conceptually that spiritual 
and religious realities exist and that they affect behavior. Second, 
spiritual and religious v alues can provide a moral frame of reference. 
Third, religious and spiritual views can provide a set of techniques 
for counseling. Corey, Corey, and Callanan ( 1998) cautioned coun- 
selors who choose to practice from a spiritual and religious frame- 
work that they have an ethical responsibility to he aware of how 
their beliefs affect their clients and work to make sure that they 
do not bring harm to their clients. 

As counselors formulate their own position on the place of spiri- 
tual and religious values in the counseling process, Corey et al. 
i 1998) recommended (hat they reflect on the following questions: 

1. Are you imposing vour values on vour client when vou decide 
what tonics can be discussed? 

2. Is it appropriate to deal with religious and spiritual issues in an 
open and forthright manner as clients needs mise' 

T Do clients haw the right to have their religious mid spiritual 
issues explored in counseling? 

I.ven if issues of a spiritual or religious nature are not the 
expressed focus of a client's presenting concerns, tin se issues max 
t i nler indirect Iv as the client explores moral conflicts or as she or 
he struggles with a lack of meaning or purpose in his or her life. 

Consider briefly ihe case of Hen who comes seeking relief from 
guilt and his shame lor hav ing passed on the AIDS virus lo his wile 
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of 20 years. Lxploring with Ben the source of his guilt and shame 
may seem apparent. However, to assume that Ben was unfaithful 
and thus the consequence ol his infidelity was a life-threatening 
condition is much too simplistic. Helping Ben embrace the complex- 
ity of this situation may enable Ben to express his helplessness 
and despair that could be grounded in nis religious beliefs. If the 
counselor reframes Ben’s thinking according to his or her religious 
belief system, we have cause for concern. Imposing values is not 
only unethical but the course of counseling could prove counterpro- 
ductive. 

Counseling does not need to be dewed of religious talk or expres- 
sion. If religious issues are directly or indirectly brought up by the 
client, skillful and competent counselors are able to deal profession- 
allv with these issues just as the\ are able to handle other problems 
and issues of a secular nature. A client s religiosity need not be 
feared, but rather should he used in formulating therapeutic goals 
in the counseling process. How cat: this be achieved: 

PRK PARING COL'.XSkLOHS: OCR RKSPOXSIBILHY 



In academic settings, students need to be exposed to religious 
and spiritual issues and they need help in understanding how to 
address these issue's, just as we prepare them to address other issues 
that present themselves (Mattson, 1994). Pate and Bondi (1 992 5 
argued that the importance of religion in counseling implies that 
“counselor education students need to be taught the importance of 
religious beliefs in the lives of many of their potential clients and 
the relevance of religion in the counsel ng process" (pp. 109, 112). 

Several recent sUidics of counselor education programs ikcllv. 




<?i the iiownum. religious and spiritual issues occur as r. emu sc 
component. \ substantiV mber ' • .1 i f «**ni!i!:ated program* in 
tb" Kellv i|994) s' te ve In'.!* 1 m ,;o attention to religious and 
spiritual issues. Although religious beliefs of clients were reporter! 
to he ol some importance in the curriculum ol K4C ol CACRKP- 
aeeredited education programs (Pate & High. 1995). onlv 1 Wt 
reported that these beliefs were ol more than some importance. 
( \GR1 P-accredited programs do report more attention to clients' 
religious beliefs and practices than kellv's ( 1944* respondents. Bill 
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students in MY} of the accredited counselor education programs 
can graduate and begin their professional counseling careers without 
a curricular introduction to the important role that religious beliefs 
and \alues might have in the li\es of their clients (Pate & High. 
1995). 

I he question then becomes W ould the profession of counseling 
be satisfied if a survey found that oxer one third of the programs 
judged to meet program accreditation standards ignored issues such 
as race, gender bias, and sexual orientation in the curriculum compo- 
nent in which client diversity is addressed" Likewise, would we in 
the counseling profession accept as appropriate a finding that only 
15 of the responding program heads indicated that counselor 
awareness of any other aspect of client diversity was very important 
' Pate 8c I ligh. 1995)? 

Bcrgin '.1991), as part of a discussion about the discrepancy 
between personal investment in religion and consideration of reli- 
gion in counseling, concluded that “this discrepancy probably 
reflects the fact that such matters ha\e not been incorporated into 
clinical training as have other modern issues such as gender, ethnic- 
ity. race, etc." >p. 596). 

Sensitivity tow ard client dixersity and all that this implies necessi- 
tate that all aspects of a clients world mcw be considered important 
in the counseling process. Counselor education programs will be 
remiss j| they fail to train counselors to explore effectively and to 
facilitate with clients the spiritual and religious issues presented 
either directh or indirectly in the counseling process. I he counsel- 
ing profession and counselor educators need to engage more deeply 
in professional dialogue about ways to incorporate the religious and 
spiritual dimensions into the counseling process in order to meet 
c lic iil lie c ds. 

1 raining programs must be willing to rexaluate their philosophies 
in light of societal needs, and they must adopt curricular components 
that expose students to techniques and strategies that incorporate 
and integrate the spiritual dimensions into the counseling process. 
I bis includes dex eloping materials and resources for practical appli- 
c alien of the spiritual pcrspcclixc in praclicums and inlerndups. 
engaging students in serious dialogue about their own spiritual 
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development, and being willing as counselor educators and prac- 
titioners to share our own personal spiritual journeys. 

A major focus of counselor training programs needs to be develop- 
ing and upgrading skills to intervene effectively in the lives of clients 
from a variety ol cultural backgrounds, including the religious and 
spiritual components, as well as incorporating into the training 
models holistic approaches that help clients to view their lives from 
a transcendent point ol view (Lee & Sireh. 1994 i 

'FAKING ACTION TO MELT TI Hi CHALLENGE 

I he need for skilled counselors who can efficiently facilitate life- 
enhancing change is becoming increasingly apparent as we prepare 
to meet the modern issues lacing our society. The social svstem is 
vulnerable to the escalating \ iolcncc as seen in gang warfare, drug 
trafficking, and the spread ol AIDS. Unless we as counseling profes- 
sionals can help the at-risk, disenfranchised, handicapped, and dis- 
advantaged populations find meaning in their li\es, the problems 
will onh escalate. 

As the counseling profession approaches a new millennium, 
opportunities exist to reach bevond the safe confines of practice to 
a more global. inclusive interconnectedness with others of similar 
and different values. Now , more than ever, the emphases on purpose 
and meaning, the essence of spirituality, are within the grasp and 
scope of the helping professional. 

Counselors can become more proactive in helping to sh jpe a 
new society , one in which people realize the importance ol the 
mind, body, spirit connection, and in which spirituality, the essence 
of meaning in our lives, emerges from the coniines of religious 
doctrine and becomes the driving force that Iruh binds the human 
family together <Lee & Sireh, 1994*. 1 hen, and only then, will the 
counseling profession be a force tor change. 1 h rough the incorpora- 
tion of the religious and spiritual dimensions, counselors can become 
sociallv active in. lor example, addiction recoverv and supporting 
AIDS and mentally ill patients. 

At iio\ i ok Annie no.\ Ri t ov un 

Dunne (be past (o vears. addiction has moved Irom a little 
understood category ol human behavior to a recognized and 
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acceptable diagnosable disorder (Chapman, 1996). Many counsel- 
ors who work in addiction recovery accept the importance of the 
spiritual dimension in a client’s life. The well-established and 
accepted Alcoholics Anonymous yAA) programs form the basis lor 
the treatment not only of alcoholism but also of other debilitating 
addictions. The basic premise for AA is the 1 2-step program mandat- 
ing that the client must acknowledge his or her dependence on a 
higher power before recovery can begin. By acknowledging this 
reliance on the higher power, the client begins the journey toward 
recovery. The counselor is tree to invite the client to explore the 
importance of this spiritual presence. It is by addressing the spiritual 
issues that a solid base, which enables the person with an addiction 
to reach recovery, is created. This recovery involves the body and 
the mind as well as the spirit. (Alcoholics Anonvmous, 1976'. Dyer 
i 199M described this process as ‘ an inward journey of enlighten- 
ment . . . expanding the godlike qualities of love, forgiveness, kind- 
ness. and bliss with ourselves." lie describes this journey as “free 
of dogma <p. Ibis enables the person with no religious back- 
ground to embrace the broader considerations of spirituality rather 
than the specific tenets ol a perceived theistic theology. In this 
context, the term spirit refers to the contribution made to recovery 
b\ the clients harmonious connectedness with the environment 
(Johnson, I9S(K More specific applications of the spiritual dimen- 
sion in counseling have come from authors in family therapy and 
in addictions recoven. Recalling how the issue of spirituality has 
been addressed I mm a systems perspective, a unique understanding 
of spiritualitv can aid any system. W ithin ihe field of addiction 
recovery . the I 2-step program has consist enth maintained a primary 
locus fin spirituality Alack. |994t. 



\c iio\ i oh AIDS Pmiims 



i 




When serious illness strikes, a person needs all the support that 
is humanlv possible, and this has never been more true than it is 
today with the AIDS epidemic. When clients hear the verdict “You 
have tested positive for the* AIDS virus.’* many experience a Iceling 
akin to receiving a death sentence they do not know where to 
turn, .md they arc* often referred to counselors who arc recogni/cd 
for their skills and sensitivity to client needs It is most important 
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that counselors be prepared to address the meaning of life with 
these AIDS patients. Often these clients find that life’s meaning is 
the only sustaining force during their time of loneliness and fear. 

I hey often do not share this verdict with family and friends because 
they (ear rejection and condemnation. Therefore, ihc support of a 
competent counselor is of utmost importance at this crucial time. 
Asking clients to share their fears often brings to the surface their 
greatest (ear, namely, their fear of God. T his is particularly true if 
the client is a homosexual who has already experienced alienation 
from an organized religion. 

Recognizing the AIDS patient's vulnerability . counselors must 
guard against preaching or proselytizing while helping the client get 
in touch with his or her spiritual essence and find peace in the 
relationship with self t Barret 8c Barzan, J99e>>. Patients diagnosed 
with any serious illness, such as cancer, stroke, or heart disease, 
have an overwhelming feeling of hopelessness, but none more than 
AIDS patients because ot the societal stigma associated with the 
disease*. 

Counselors with a spiritual orientation in their practice will have 
a commitment to reach out in a special way to the lepers of our 
day. These counselors will feel compelled to speak out against the 
prejudice they see and become advocates on behalf nol only of their 
own clients but also of this population in such great need of physical 
and spiritual healing. 

Ac iio\ ton \lfMAi n 111 Pmiims 

Another population that is spurned by society is that of the 
mentally ill. Physical illness is often accepted in families and openly 
discussed, whereas mental illness is covered up and hidden. A sense 
ot shame is attached to having a family member who has beet 
diagnosed, tor example, as manic depressive. 

Many of these patients, when dismissed from the hospital, often 
(ind themselves homeless and are looked upon as the dregs ol 
sncictv. Counselors have an obligation to ac t on behalf ot those 
w ho a; e unable to speak lor thcmscT, es and in advocate lor appro- 
priate care lor this stillering segment of society. According to I lerr 
< 1 99 I ». most of the problems ol psvehological vulnerability experi- 
enced bv these clients arc 4 multidimensional. I hev trigger a ripple 
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effect that touches the li\es of the families of which the) are a 
part. That is, when a family member becomes mental!) ill, his or 
her condition impacts others with whom they interact. The result 
is that many family members turn to counselors in their time of need. 

ACTING AS AG I: NTS FOR SOCIAL C.HANGl: 

Considering the modern issues that call for social action — racism, 
physical and sexual abuse, family violence, divorce, AIDS, hopeless- 
ness. povert), elder abuse, the plight of immigrants and migrant 
workers — the search for meaning can be a start toward affecting a 
change in the social conditions of our day. Commitment or the 
part of counselors to he change agents and to take social action 
through incorporating the spiritual dimension can be a powerful 
step toward dealing with the pain brought on b\ these social ills. 
In today's soviet) .counselors must decide whether to accept existing 
conditions or to be creative architects of a new world. Counselors 
who are committed to their spiritual beliefs have no choice hut to 
recreate soviet) and hear witness to their transcendent beliefs. 
There is not. nor can there ever he. any reason or excuse for these 
counselors to he resigned to the persistent injustice, dehumanizing 
povertv. and humiliating domination of certain segments of our 
soviet). lo resist these structural conditions anti to replace them 
with others that promote greater justice and clignitv in the access 
to goods and scna cs is a major goal of these counselors. 

Is there a wav lor counselors to achieve these goals- I he answer 
is Yes. Counselors must do this first and foremost by being — that 
is. by modeling rather than telling and bv actions rather than words. 
Nothing van excuse counselors who are committed to the spiritual 
dimension of life from the responsibility of loving their neighbors 
as themselves and from reaching out to their neighbors in time 
of need. 

In struggle to change soeictv with a view toward achieving 
humane forms nl lilc lor all C the central way that these counselors 
can combat “mans inhumanifv to man.' A look hack at recent 
Insiorv demonstrates that the true makers of historv were not the 
successful politicians but rather the prophets who resisted the 
enticements of power foi commitment to their convictions. People 
such as Martin Luther King. Gandhi. Domthv Day. and Mother 
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Teresa are examples. Counselors can do no less. They cannot allow 
themselves to be infatuated bv established power and the hope of 
influencing policy makers. Rather they must take their cue from 
the struggling "deviants” who are often their clients and summon 
power by setting an example, by taking upon their shoulders the 
vulnerability of the oppressed. 

Counselors cannot remain passive in the face of the prevailing 
injustices and inequalities of homelessness, joblessness, and hope- 
lessness in our society. Counselors must instead see that because 
there needs to be a social upheaval, they should be at the center 
of the movement. 

The greatest threat to these committed counselors is clearly the 
magnitude of the task and the loss of hope when progress is not 
seen immediately. Many prophets of doom preach the message that 
generous attempts to build a better world lead to more suffering 
than deliverance. Such pessimism seems to be a malady that afflicts 
mainly intellectuals in rich countries. The oppressed masses them- 
selves, those who experience in the flesh the sting and stigma of 
poverty, disease, and political oppression, cannot afford the luxury 
of indulging in despair, as the buoyancy, hope, and continuing 
struggles of the peasants of Rwanda, the Native Americans of North 
America, and the courageous and triumphant people of South Africa 
so strikingly illustrate. Counselors, therefore, must see each client 
as a potential change agent and each situation as an opportunity 
to enter the client's worldview and to give leadership in the light 
for a new world order. 

Concrete ways that counselors can become creative architects 
and agents of social change include the following: 

1 . Initiate an awareness of the social issues through current mech- 
anisms such as the American Counseling Association’s W orld 
Conference; regional, state, and local conferences; the Summit 
on Spirituality; and the Mu I tic lilt lira 1/Diversity Agenda. 

2. Challenge divisions such as the Association for Spiritual, Ethi- 
cal, and Religious and Value Issues in Counseling (ASERVIC), 
Association for Humanistic Education and Development 
(AHEAD), and Association for Multicultural Counseling and 
Development ( \MCD), whose missions address social issues, 
to take responsibility for leadership in this movement. 
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3. Join with social action groups such as Habitat for Humanity 
to combat poor housing. Get the commitment of local religious 
institutions to see this as their moral responsibility. 

4. Provide leadership in the fight against homelessness by joining 
in efforts of grassroots organizations that minister to the home- 
less. Be willing to volunteer with the United Way and other 
such organizations and give time, talents, and treasures. 

Stand in solidarity with minority groups that are being discrimi- 
nated against by society. Speak out against this injustice and 
become known as a group of concerned citizens who make their 
voices heard. Develop position papers that can be presented to 
community leaders. 

6. Approach the press and use the influence of the media to 
highlight the injustices that prevail in our society. Provide accu- 
rate data and documentation before initiating the contacts. Be 
prepared to speak openly and knowledgeably on the issues. 

7. Fnlist the aid of local agencies to identify the needs of migrant 
workers and their families. Contact local religious institutions 
to solicit their collaboration and to provide a welcoming, sup- 
portive. and nurturing environment for these migrant people. 

8. Champion the needs of women and children. As counseling 
professionals, most of whom are women, we have a primary 
obligation to speak out on behalf of battered women, physically 
and sexually abused women and children, abandoned women 
and children, women who suffer injustices in the workplace, 
and legislation that discriminates against women. Focus energy 
by joining with established groups and by using the influence 
of our profession to lobby for more facilities and services for 
this segment of our society. Provide training and counseling 
for these women and mentor them in order to help them develop 
the skills necessary to change their lives. Also become involved 
in soliciting grants that w ill support training and counseling for 
women and children. 

9. Raise awareness of the plight of the older poor and of the elder 
abuse that exists in our society. Support the efforts that are in 
place hilt expand them bv volunteering to make needs know n. 

10. Influence counselor training programs so that the emerging 
professionals will have the skills to continue the cause (or social 
justice by 
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• making sure that the spiritual dimension of counseling is 
included in counselor training; 

• using references to different religious/spiritual traditions for 
case examples used in teaching; 

• emphasizing religious/spiritual sensitivity in all counseling 
sessions; 

• including religious/spiritual diversity in multicultural courses; 

• preparing students to become social activists; 

• guarding against the promulgation of only the Judco/Christian 
perspectives in ethics concerns; 

• making sure that all religious/spiritual traditions are acknowl- 
edged in discussions; 

• encouraging students to become active in the fight against 
injustice; and 

• requiring students to undertake service projects in the com- 
munitx as part of their clinical training. 

Counselors must position themselves to he proactive in dealing 
with social issues and, through knowledge, skills, and training, he 
willing to take risks so that change can take place. 

CONCLUSION 

Many social issues call for social action on the part of the counsel- 
ing profession. Taking responsibility for social change is a mandate 
for counselors. One way to approach this change is to incorporate 
the spiritual dimension of counseling into the practice of counseling; 
and the impetus for incorporating spirituality into the counseling 
process is today being widely discussed in the literature. A spiritual 
philosophy of life influences counselors and propels them to reach 
beyond the safe confines of individual and group counseling to a 
more global, inclusive interconnectedness with others of similar 
and different values. 

If counselors arc going to be a force for social change, they 
must make their voices heard and take risks to stand-up for 
their convictions. They must actively advocate against the social 
injustices in our society — in which cultural diversity and spiritual 
pluralism are accepted as norms. A willingness by counselors to be 
creative architects, to bear witness to their transcendent beliefs, 
will help to change the persistent structures of injustice, poverty, 
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and domination. As the counseling profession approaches a new 
millennium, the emphases on purpose and meaning, the essence of 
spirituality, are within the grasp and scope of helping professionals. 
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H ow. it at all. are certified and licensed counselors addressing 
assessment issues? These Issues impact client well-being in 
contemporary society, particularly those clients who have diverse 
cultural backgrounds, and so wc must ask who is qualified to select, 
administer, score, and interpret assessment instruments and for 
what purpose te.g., diagnose and treat clients)? If these questions, 
which are critical to certified and licensed counselors, are not 
addressed seriously and quickly by the profession, we will be doing 
a disservice to the public. Furthermore, not addressing them may 
cause counselors eventual!} to hold permanent second-class status 
among other human-service professionals. 

Certified and licensed counselors need to establish a clear direc- 
tion for how assessment practices can be socially responsible as 
well as socially responsive, particularly as these practices influence 
sen ices lor diverse populations. Counselor use of assessment, tests, 
and diagnoses, in serving diverse groups needs to be well-defined 
and well understood. Counselors need to he educated in how a 
client’s social environment affects assessment practices. Clinical 
assessment, test usage, and diagnoses do not take place in isolation. 
Rather. the\ are linked with -knowledge of cultural differences. To 
be adequately prepared, counselors need to understand ud the effect 
of changes in our population on assessment practice in order to 
he socially responsive, tb) issues surrounding access to assessment 
instruments and practices in order to ensure fair access, and tel the 
place of assessment in counseling as it impacts client well-being in 
order to be socially responsible. These three areas ol understanding 
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are explored in this chapter's first three sections. The chapter then 
presents a model for the assessment process that is responsive both 
to cultural diversity and theoretical variations, and provides a figure 
to illustrate the model. The chapter concludes with a look at training 
considerations in assessment. 

SOCIALLY RESPONSIVE ASSESSMENT 

Contemporary society in the United States is undergoing a great 
change in its racial composition. A report cited in The Wall Street 
Journal (“Capital Journal,” 1997) estimated that in 50 years the 
United States will he 5\ c/ < White, and the largest minority group 
will be Latinos. Currently, the three dominant minority groups — 
African Americans, Latinos, and Asians — comprise 49.1 million of 
the nation's 248.7 million people (“Makeup of Minorities,'* 1991). 
Latinos and Asians in the United States have each increased in 
number by 50 % during the past 10 years. In essence, the United 
States enjoys an ethnically and culturally diverse population. We 
arc a pluralistic society, and counselors’ assessment practices need 
to be responsive to these differences. 

The changes in our population require a fresh look at assessment 
practices used by counselors and other professionals who do testing. 
Effective solutions to the challenges posed by an ethnically and 
culturally diverse population will not be found in new tests or 
through revisions of present tests. As Anastasi (1997) adroitly indi- 
cated, “No single test can be universally applicable or equally 'fair' 
to all cultures. ... It is unlikely, moreover, that any test can be 
equally 'fair to more than one cultural group” (p. 345). Rather, 
what is needed by counselors and other professionals are better 
assessment practices. Yet this is only part of an effective response 
to groups that have not been served by existing practices. Effective 
solutions are possible only through recognition of the larger problem, 
with the critical issue being the quality and effectiveness of profes- 
sional services to those clients whose social environment does not 
represent that of the middle-class norm. Counselors need to examine 
the quality and usefulness of assessment activities that are av ailable 
relative to how such assessments may negatively affect clients. 
Needed is a reorientation of assessment practices to promote the 
development of all human talent. When assessment practices 
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disproportionately deny opportunities to minorities, counselors need 
to ensure that the assessment practices are relevant. A key element 
For good assessment practices for all individuals is the use of multiple 
sources of assessment information when making decisions about 
individuals, groups, or institutions. The single best axiom for coun- 
selors and other professionals to follow when involved in assessment 
is that all tests are biased; and provisions should be made to try to 
eliminate or, at a minimum, reduce the effects of the bias. 

A variety of ways exist for considering the concepts that influence 
bias in tests. Of primary importance, however, arc the concepts of 
fairness and social equity. As reported by Anastasi (1997), test bias 
is still being examined, and with the present state of knowledge, 
there exists an insufficient basis for correcting inequities. Yet coun- 
selors and other professions need to examine the degree of bias 
that exists. Paniagua (1994) reported that bias in assessment can 
be reduced through 

• examining our own bias(es) and prejudice^); 

• becoming aware of the potential effects of racism on the diagnosis 
of mental disorders; 

• using socioeconomic variables; 

• reducing the sociocultural gap between the client and the 
therapist; 

• considering culture-related syndromes; 

• asking culturally appropriate questions; 

• using the least biased assessment strategies first, including physio- 
logical measures, direct behavioral observations, self-monitoring, 
behavioral self-report rating scales, clinical interviews, trait mea- 
sures such as the California Psychological Inventory, self-report 
of psychopathology measures such as the MM PI, and projective 
tests such as the Rorschach test; 

• consulting paraprofcssionals within the respective racial/ethnic 
group: 

• avoiding the Mental Status Pxaminalion because, for example, 
clients may not be able to count, may know who the last president 
in their country was hut not the last U.S. president, may be 
unable to show eve contact because it is not rewarded in their 
cultural group, or may dress carelessly because they cannot afford 
to dress nicely; and 
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• using Richard Dana's Assessment Model, which includes assess- 
ing acculturation, providing a culturally specific service-delivery 
style (i.e., behavioral etiquettes*, using' the client's native or pre- 
ferred language, using the liMIC perspective of assessment 
(which includes an understanding of clients in their own culture), 
and describing findings to clients using a culturally specific 
strategy. 

The demographic changes taking place in the United States chal- 
lenge counselors to be aware, to understand, and to be knowledge- 
able of a variety of cultures. Increasingly, all counselors are working 
cross -culturally, and accordingly, they need to highlight the role of 
culture in assessment, human development, and behavior. This 
change, however, requires counselors to reconsider some of the basic 
assumptions underlying their past assessment practices. Counselors 
need to challenge existing "professional wisdom. They must decide 
how much of what has been considered to be good practice may 
apply only to the White middle class in the United States because 
what typically is viewed as normative or representative may be an 
expression of one culture only. 

Counselors have to make some fundamental changes concerning 
assessment practices because the cultural experiences of a diverse 
public influences what is seen and what dudes attention. Assess- 
ment issues that need consideration by counselors in our increas- 
ingly diverse society include the (a) appropriate skills needed to 
work in a socially responsible and effective manner with various 
populations, (b) appropriate place of standardized assessment with 
individuals of culturally different backgrounds, (c) implications of 
acculturation and language differences when assessing perfor- 
mance. and (d) research questions concerning assessment that 
counselors need to ask in order to understand our diverse society. 

FAIR ACCESS TO ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 

Critical to certified and licensed counselors is fair access to 
selecting, administering, scoring, and interpreting assessment 
instruments. Among numerous issues surrounding fair access, one 
of the most important is the core assumption that qualified counsel- 
ors are able to do assessment, that master’s-level counselors arc 
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fully functioning mental-health service providers able to select, 
administer, score, and interpret tests as well as diagnose. This 
core assumption fundamental to the structure of the American 
Counseling Association, in which fair access to assessment instru- 
ments and the use of assessment in counseling help define the 
scope of practice for certified and licensed counselors. Although this 
issue may he viewed as more self-serving for professional counselors 
because it addresses a professional concern, it clearly speaks to the 
broad social issue of the availability of clinical services and thus 
impacts client well-being. 

Regrettably, some counselors perceive assessment and testing as 
a potpourri of activities that are not linked to their scope of practice 
as a counselor. Therefore, a clearer identity for assessment, test 
usage, and diagnoses within counseling is needed so that the harmful 
effects of any limitations on counselor access to assessment instru- 
ments can be minimized for both clients and counselors. To achieve 
this goal, the profession needs to commit itself to a clearer conceptu- 
alization of the purpose of assessment, tost usage, and diagnoses, 
and the treatment methods to be used as a result of assessment. 

External Events Aittxting Fair Access 

Most certified and licensed counselors are aware of initiatives by 
some state regulatory agencies and state psychological associations 
to limit access to educational and psychological tests. The leaders 
of the ACA and of the National Board for Certified Counselors 
(NBCC) recognize the seriousness of counselors’ loss of access to 
assessment instruments. For example, counselor use of the Draw 
A Person Test, Woodcock-Johnson Psycho-Educational Battery Test 
of Achievement, and Incomplete Sentences Blank has been chal- 
lenged by the Stale of Louisianna Through the Louisiana State 
Board of Examiners of Psychologists of the Department of Health 
and Human Services 11995). For another example, the California 
Board of Psychology during hearings discussed qualifications for 
use of the Strong Interest Inventor}' and the i\ hers- Briggs Type 
Indicator by mental health service providers other than psycholo- 
gists. T his issue of test-user qualifications has significant implica- 
tions for certified and licensed counselors and for counselor train- 
ing programs. 
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The American Psychological Association (APA) has established 
a committee that is charged with describing the set of knowledge and 
skills necessary For professionals to administer, score, and interpret 
assessment instruments in a “competent and responsible manner," 
This committee will also address the issues of fa) informing psychol- 
ogists and other health service providers of the skills and knowledge 
retjuired in the responsible conduct of assessment, (b) influencing 
the curriculum of graduate training programs, (e) assisting test 
publishers in determining appropriate qualifications for test users, 
Ul) informing the public about appropriate test-user qualifications, 
and {(.A informing regulatory, disciplinary, accrediting, and creden- 
tialing bodies about test-user qualifications in order to assist in their 
development of standards, regulations, or guidelines. Clearly, APA, 
with its long history of test usage, will have an influential effect on 
and will be an effective force in addressing access to and use 
of assessment instruments. The decisions of .his committee will 
ultimately' effect all counselors. 

Of primary* concern to certified and licensed counselors are ev ents 
external to the profession that create more regulation through state 
statutes, more restrictions through limitations of scope of practice, 
and more control by other professional organizations. Curiously, 
these external events often are aided by civil rights advocate groups 
and antitest groups that arc not interested in seopc-of-praeticc 
issues. Rather, they arc seeking a mechanism hv which to assert 
control over assessment and its consequences (c.g., placement, 
labeling, and restricting access to colleges, universities, professions, 
and employment). 

Standardized tests are reportedly administered annually to more 
than 40 million indiv iduals [ Camara, 1988). These tests determine, 
for example, who will gain admission to colleges and universities 
and who will become lawyers, physicians, and certified and licensed 
counselors. Assessment instruments are also routinely used to deter- 
mine award recipients as well as who will be promoted to the 
next grade or placement in public schools. In addition, the use of 
assessment instruments by insurance companies and managed care 
organizations is increasing in employment settings and in the pro- 
fessional practice of mental health service providers, for reasons 
of greater accountability, increased productivity, and proof of 
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competency, diag treatment, and payment. Testing affects the 
genera! public, which is also seeking to assert control over assess- 
ment and its consequences. 

Because social and professional policy issues involve the effects 
of assessment on certified and licensed counselors, there is a need 
to promote responsible and appropriate testing practices from within 
the field in order to avoid external challenges such as those that 
are currently taking place. In summing up their research on test- 
user qualifications, Moreland, fiydc, Robertson, Primoff, and Most 
(1995) reported that educational efforts are more effective in pro- 
moting good testing practices than in limiting the use of tests. Their 
report is a product of the Joint Committee on Testing Practices, 
which contains representatives from ACA, APA, National Council 
of Measurement and Evaluation (NCME), National Association of 
School Psychologists (NASP), and American Speech and Hearing 
Association (ASHA). The report has not yet been adopted by any 
of the participating organizations, but it should and can offer the 
core focus for ACA in addressing the important issue of access to 
assessment instruments. 

The current slate of affairs concerning selecting, administering, 
scoring, and interpreting assessment instruments as well as test- 
users qualifications is inconclusive. I his is mainly due to 77/e Stan- 
dards for Educational and Psychological 1'csts ( 1985), which repre- 
sents the expert opinion ol APA, the American Educational 
Research Association (AERA), and NCME. and which is frequently 
viewed as “the authoritative document on test development and 
use" and cited in litigation cases. Yet this document does not address 
user qualifications other than to state that responsibility for test 
use should be assumed only by those who are properly trained, 
and that test manuals should specify the qualifications required to 
administer and interpret a given test. However, because some test 
publishers will not permit certified and licensed counselors to pur- 
chase their assessment instruments, test-user qualifications are an 
issue that should he addressed long before getting to the test manual. 
That is, test publishers need to be informed by certified and licensed 
counselors of counselors’ skills, knowledge, and responsible conduct 
in using assessment instruments. lest publisher decisions about 
access to assessment instruments should not occur in a vacuum. 
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Indeed, the decisions should be influenced by professional policies 
of the counseling profession, and ihe place of assessment should not 
be left to the discretion of those outside the counseling profession. 

Actions by ACA and NBCC to Exsurf: Access 

The A PA, AERA, and NCME are not alone in addressing the 
issue of test-user qualifications and in defining who may select, 
administer, score, and interpret assessment instruments. The ACA 
and the NBCC are mobilizing themselves to inform the general 
public. • counselors, and other professionals of the situation. They 
are also taking steps to prevent certified and licensed counselors 
from hav ing limited access to assessment instruments, thus making 
counselors unable to assess, diagnose, and treat clients indepen- 
dently. 

The Pair Access Coalition for "besting (FAC'D, a group recently 
formed to protect counselors from the loss of access to testing 
instruments, is a coalition of professional groups that primarily 
consists of master’s-level practitioners. FACT has prepared a policy 
statement in which it seeks fairness in any restrictions on the access 
to and use of tests. The highest priority of the FACT Steering 
Committee is to address the issues of access to and use of tests by 
counselors. FACTs goals include (a) developing model legislation 
about access to and use of tests by counselors and serving as a 
clearinghouse for this legislation, (b) developing standards of prac- 
tice for mental health assessment and persuading managed health 
care firms to reimburse qualified providers, (c) obtaining a legal 
definition of psychological activities in every state, (d) working with 
test publishers to clarify qualifications in test manuals for each test 
user, and le) establishing core statements about informing other 
professionals about the use of tests. These goals will involve profes- 
sional ethics, tests publishers, and scope-of-practice sections of 
state regulations and statutes. 

Many important events and philosophical movements have 
shaped counseling as we know it today, but much remains to be 
done to answer the questions concerning fair access to assessment 
instruments by certified and licensed counselors that are currently 
being debated among professional groups. These questions undoubt- 
ed!} will lead to significant court cases, legislation, and public policy 
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decisions mandating certain practices. Note that practicing psychol- 
ogists and other health service providers who traditionally have had 
the privilege of independent practice are understandably concerned 
over the increase in the independent status and vendorship of mas- 
ter’s-.level practitioners. Furthermore, these providers view master s- 
level practitioners as contributing to the lower fees offered by man- 
aged-care organizations. 

One of the hallmarks of treatment is the necessitv to diagnose 
through assessing a client s mental status. Assessment is not only 
integral to diagnoses and independent practice but is also a critical 
component of the counseling process ^Vacc. 1991; Yacc & Loesch, 
1994). Assessment allows counselors to make relevant decisions 
about interventions through diagnosing the status of the clients well- 
being. Some counselors downplay the importance of assessment, 
believing that time spent assessing could be better spent counseling. 
How ever, assessment is necessary if certified and licensed counsel- 
ors desire the option of independent practice, 

SOCIALLY RESPONSIBLE ASSESSMENT 

Counselors should have a contextual understanding of the place 
of assessment as it speaks to the broad social issues that impact client 
well-being in contemporary society. A contextual understanding of 
assessment encompasses the counseling process as it relates to 
diagnosis and treatment. Confusion exists, however, about some of 
the semantics concerning assessment. The issue can be clarified 
by making the distinction between assessment and measurement. 
Assessment, which can be considered the data-gathering process 
or method in counseling A acc & Loesch, 1994), subsumes measure- 
ment, which is the assignment of numerical or categorical values 
to human attributes according to rules (Crocker & Algina, 1986), 
Accordingly, assessment is broader than measurement and requires 
the counselor to understand, among other things, the types and 
purposes of the various assessment procedures. For this perspective, 
the distinction is made between assessment and testing , with assess- 
ment being the broader concept or the gathering of information, 
and testing being a systematic procedure for comparing the behavior 
■of two or more persons (Cronhach, 1970). Counselors do not just 
give tests; they perform assessments. Unfortunately, testing has 
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been used as a synonym for assessment, measurement, and evalua- 
tion. Evaluation subsumes assessment and is considered to be the 
interpretation and application of assessment data. It is important 
to understand that the term assessment implies ways of gathering 
information about an individual and determining differences or 
making judgments, whereas testing is only one way of gathering 
assessment information. Other assessment procedures include 
interviews, observations of behavior in natural or structured settings, 
the recording of various physiological functions, and the use of 
paper-and-pencil instruments. Information gathered from these pro- 
cedures can be understood best through an assessment model that 
helps provide a conceptual framework. Accordingly, assessment is 
much more than the simple administration of a test. 

Assessment Practices 

Because there is some disagreement concerning the use of assess- 
ment in counseling, perhaps what is needed at this time is not 
specific guidelines concerning the content of assessment in counsel- 
ing but rather a focus on identifying what counselors are expected 
to do in their work. Specific information related to work behaviors 
provides the basis for classifying the importance of assessment 
practices performed by certified and licensed counselors. 

Loesch and Vacc conducted an empirical occupational analysis 
of counselors for the National Board for Certified Counselors (1993) 
to determine the tasks counselors perform. Fitzgerald and Osipow 
1 1986) conducted a similar job analysis of counseling psychologists, 
and another study of clinical psychologists was conducted by Nor- 
coss and Prochaska ( 1 982). The NBCC study investigated the type 
and frequency of counselor activities so as to clarify the* tasks that 
counselors perform. Thus the emphasis was shifted from a focus 
on what others think is needed to a focus on the nature of activities 
used during counselors* day-to-day professional roles. One hundred 
fifty-one work behaviors were identified through a review of the 
literature and a critical review by experts in the counseling field, 
using three levels of item refinement. The frequency of counselors’ 
involvement with a specific work behavior was based on responses 
by 722 certified counselors. Of the top 109? of work behaviors 
identified most frequently by these counselors, almost half were 
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assessment activities: evaluating existing prccounseling data, assess- 
ing psychosocial status, assessing potential for client to harm self 
or others, self-evaluating counseling effectiveness, evaluating need 
for client referral, and evaluating clients' movement toward counsel- 
ing goals. Thus this work-behavior investigation documents clearly 
that assessment is integral to the counseling process, that assess- 
ment in counseling is both important and interrelated. 

It is difficult to establish a universal context between counseling 
and assessment because of the diverse theoretical counseling 
approaches employed by the profession. Daniels and Altekruse 
(1982) reported that the relationship between counseling and 
assessment has not received clear, concise, and adequate coverage 
in the literature. This situation has not changed in almost two 
decades, in part due to the multitude of theoretical approaches 
used by counselors. Further, different emphases are placed on the 
importance of or need for assessment in these approaches. However, 
an inclusive model of assessment that moves counseling closer to 
scientific practice could overcome these discrepancies. 

THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS: A PROPOSED MODEL 

This section presents an approach to assessment in counseling 
that is sensitive both to variations in theoretical frameworks and to 
clients from diverse cultural groups and life circumstances. The 
model is designed to help certified and licensed counselors concep- 
tualize assessment in a socially responsible manner and is intended 
to improve counseling effectiveness. It also accommodates diagnosis 
and uses the best of science and practice. At the foundation of 
mental health services, in general, and managed care, in particular, is 
the necessity of problem conceptualization and treatment planning 
based on valid diagnoses. Not all work settings for counselors require 
the establishment of valid diagnoses, and some counselors are 
uncomfortable assigning a label. Vet conceptualizing assessment 
and diagnosis as part of the counseling process is helpful in defining 
a counselors scope of practice and in promoting client change. 

As reported by Vacc and Locseh (1994), assessment is viewed 
within a scientific or empirical counseling perspective as gathering 
information to formulate the focus of, or purpose for, counseling. 
Involved with the empirical counseling perspective arc the interview 
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with the client and determining and specifying the purpose of coun- 
seling, all of which are done in the context of cross-cultural and 
cross-ethnic differences. The counselor can be \iewed as a scientist 
who is continually assessing and conceptualizing the relationship 
among the information obtained, the cultural and ethnic context 
of the client, counseling goals, and counseling strategies. For exam- 
ple. to understand and be of assistance to Jane, a 33-vear-old 
employee of an insurance company who is generally unhappy with 
her life, a counselor must understand the way Jane views her work 
and must learn about her interactions with family members and 
others.. During assessment, the counselor also learns that Jane wants 
her boyfriend to be more understanding about her wishes to visit 
her family twice a week and is concerned about the future in her 
current job. Assessment, in Jane s situation, includes activities that 
focus on the selection of information for counseling, the data (infor- 
mation) collection process, and the interpretation of those data. 
Beginning the counseling process with assessment is characterized 
by identifying the purpose for counseling as it relates to situational, 
social, and psychological factors, and the goafys > of intervention. 
Counselors are interested in helping their clients and themselves 
determine the locus or purpose of counseling and delineating inter- 
vention goal(s) within the context of the client's cultural background. 
Therefore, establishing the purpose of counseling is not an end in 
itself hut rather a •method for delineating (change) goals, determining 
and implementing strategies of intervention, and constructing a 
framework for the continuous assessment of progress within the 
context of the client’s social framework. A similar model has been 
proposed by Vacc and Ritter ( 1°95) for assessing preschool children. 

Establishing r hi*. Plrpost 

Establishing the purpose of counseling is the heart of empirical 
counseling within the context of the client's cultural and ethnic 
background. Without defining the purpose lor counseling, the 
effect(s) of counseling cannot he assessed. Counseling, by defini- 
tion, suggests some type of action (i.e., an action-oriented purpose). 
The counselor, howeser, must he able to identify the specific nature 
of the purpose of action for counseling within the client's situational 
and social contexts. The purpose of counseling should be defined 
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in ways that make it as specific (i.e.. concrete) and observable as 
possible in order to permit measurement ot progress and change. 
To say that Jane is anxious is not a specific statement. Rather, it 
conveys a state of psychological being. However, if Jane is described 
as often absent from her work, having thoughts of failure, and 
yelling frequently at friends, the counselor has stated specific and 
observable indicators of Jane’s situation. The counselor is also able 
to delineate what led him or her to label Jane as being anxious. It 
becomes readily apparent that specific and observable indicators 
also are measurable, at least potentially, for example, with Jane, 
absenteeism from work and yelling at friends can be readily observed 
and measured. 

Ideally, the purpose and goals for counseling should be specific, 
observable, and potentially measurable by more than one person. 
Although some purposes for counseling are simply not easily speci- 
fied, empirical counseling still strives to produce measurable data. 
For example, the counselor might request that Jane monitor the 
frequency with which she has thoughts of failure. This self-report 
method of assessment will not suffice as a sole criterion within the 
content of empirical counseling but is a helpful adjunct activity. 
Similarly, if a counselor determines that Tom, a fifth-grade student, 
has feelings of low self-esteem, the counselor still will lx* able to 
develop an informal scale or to use an existing scale to assess Tom’s 
self-esteem. By recognizing the specific and observable purposes 
for counseling during assessment, the counselor has potentially 
measurable indicators that will aid in the next step of goal determina- 
tion. Careful and prudent assessment is also necessary to communi- 
cate with other professionals and to meet the needs of some regula- 
tory groups for payment. The latter needs typically involve the use 
of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Menial Disorders (fourth 
edition) (APA, 1994), commonly referred to as the DS Al-A . 

The DSM-l\' is employed by counselors for purposes of psychodi- 
agnosis and treatment planning, insurance reimbursement, and 
communication with other helping professionals. The DSM-IV pro- 
vides a common denominator among professionals from a variety 
of disciplines. The DSAI-/V includes IS diagnostic categories that 
conceptualize behaviors as a pattern or syndrome associated with 
present distress (i.e., symptom), with disability (i.e., impairment in 
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one or more areas of functioning), or with significantly increased 
risk of suffering." The DSM-I\ r contains specific diagnostic criteria, 
a clinical sketch of each disorder, diagnostic considerations, infor- 
mation about the onset and nature of a problem, and any predispos- 
ing factors. Behaviors classified using the DSM-IV are viewed as 
mental disorders rather than as expected responses to particular 
events The language and tone of the DSM-IV is reflective of the 
medical profession s view of human behavior as being either free 
from symptoms or free from illness in a medical sense. 

Dr.i.iNK.M iNc; Com s 

It is not uncommon for some clients to express concern about 
a facet of their lives without being able to indicate what they might 
want to do differently. The counseling process often involves con- 
founding information, and it is the dilemma of the counselor to 
help identify realistic goals. The goals. like the purpose for counsel- 
ing, need to be specific and observable. The goals of counseling 
are the desirable changes the client and counselor seek to obtain: 
for obvious reasons, they are highly interrelated with the purpose 
for counseling. W ith Bill, a 28-year-old bachelor, the purpose for 
counseling was determined as alleviating his inability to engage 
in conversation with women of similar age. Therefore, a goal in 
counseling was to increase his frequency of conversations with 
female peers. Establishing goals such as this permits the counselor 
an opportunity to determine whether the .purpose for counseling 
has been achieved. 

Note that it is recommended that goals he stated in a positive 
orientation. The counselor concerned with Bill’s difficulties in 
engaging in conversation with women of his own age could have 
focused on “stopping the avoidance of speaking (behaviors) with 
female peers" rather than increasing the positive behavior desired. 
The latter approach, however, is advantageous because it focuses 
on the positive aspects and potentials of intervention; it suggests 
what the future could he if the negative present situation could be 
minimized. 

Determining Strategy 

During this phase, the counselor determines, in conjunction with 
the client, a framework for action (i.e., a plan). At some point early 
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in the counseling process, the counselor needs to arrive at a course 
of action, meaning that he or she cannot always wait to know 
everything there is to know about the purpose for counseling. When 
deciding a course of action or intervention strategy, counselors judge 
the probability of the validity of their actions based on already 
acquired data, which include knowledge, experience li.e., past his- 
tory k and the personality attributes mentioned earlier. Intervention 
strategies selected depend on the counseling orientation of the 
counselor. Strategies, however, may change the course of counseling 
because the client's presenting purpose for counseling often is not 
the "real' purpose for which counseling was sought. 



I M PIT ME NTATING STRATEGY 

The entire process of empirical counseling is built on specifica- 
tion, which is a tangible and focal orientation to the purpose of 
counseling. This enables counseling with specific techniques and 
purposes. Up to this point, the counselor has had only data that 
enable him or her to decide on a strategy; a focus for the counseling 
process exists hut not the data to determine the effectiveness of 
the strategy. The counselor has. in a heuristic manner, planned for 
the sequencing of the counseling process or intervention activities. 
During this phase, the counselor engages in the process of the 
intervention. In a very real sense, the counselor is now engaged in 
a scientific method in w hich he or she determines the purpose and 
goal of counseling, makes a hypothesis through the determination 
of a strategy, implements and tests the strategy, and then makes 
changes based on the results and conclusions as new data 
become available. 

Constructing Assessment as a Continuous Process 

When new purposes for counseling are determined or treatment 
strategies fail, il is necessary for the counselor to return to the first 
phase of the empirical counseling approach. Assessment, therefore-, 
is a continuous process. Accordingly, the initial assessment, goal 
determination, and strategy selection are not ends in themselves. 
Nor do they provide the totality of counseling. Rather, the counselor 
needs to consider the cultural and ethnic background of the client. 
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Recent research has revealed that situational contexts play a 
critical role in performance (Miller-Jones, 1989). and that people 
of different backgrounds are indeed exposed to different experiences 
that can affect standardized test results (Williams, 1983). Although 
the populations that participate in testing arc multicultural and 
diverse, the performance and competence assessment models in 
our society arc rnonocultural (Williams, 1983). It is possible that 
the use of culturally loaded or rnonocultural assessment instruments 
with clients of other cultural backgrounds may result in unfair 
predictions, assumptions, or decisions. Counselors should strive for 
culture-reduced instruments; but counselors also must be aware of 
different values, languages, expectations, and customs that affect 
assessment in general and testing results in particular. Therefore, 
counselors must proceed with caution when attempting to assess, 
evaluate, and interpret performances of persons who are not repre- 
sented in the norm group on which many instruments arc standard- 
ized ;i.c\, typically middle-class Whites). 

The flowchart in Figure 10-1 illustrates the constructs in continu- 
ous empirical counseling within a context of cross-cultural and 
cross-ethnic differences. The flowchart does not include the specific 
procedures that counselors use in each phase, but it is sufficiently 
complete for characterizing the process. 

It is constructed as taking place within the' context of the client's 
cultural and ethnic background, and it begins with the initial assess- 
ment by the counselor, which may be categorized as informal and 
tentative at the outset hut which establishes purpose. 1 assess- 
ment process is described in specific and observable behaviors that 
lead to the establishment of goals and objectives in collaboration 
with the client. Next, based on the professional counselor s knowl- 
edge. experience, and personality attributes, the strategy is deter- 
mined and then implemented. Once the strategy has been imple- 
mented, the goal(s) and objectives or the strategy may need to be 
changed or reformulated based on continuous empirical assessment. 
This is shown by the feedback arrow from the continuous assessment 
decision diamond containing the question “lias there been prog- 
ress?" If no progress has been made, the professional counselor 
must decide whether to change the goals and objectives. If the 
decision is to not change the goals, then the strategy is reviewed 
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Figure 10-1. 

A Socially Responsible Empirical-Counseling 
Assessment Model 
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Determine Goals and 
Objectives 




Counseling 
Within a 
Context of 
Cross-Cultural 
and 

Cross-Ethnic 

Differences 



Wli.il the basic standard symbols' — which convert narratives to graphics — -in the 
I low chart mean 

• (Hals — represent the beginning and end point in the process 

• l ines with arrows — represent the (low of activities among functions, 

• Rectangle*' - represent specific functions used at a particular step in the process. 

• Squares --are occasional!) connected to a rectangle and represent a concur- 
rent behavior. 

• Diamonds — represent decision-making activities. 
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and possibly redefined (as indicated by the feedback arrow), and 
counseling continues. I lad the response to the change-goal decision 
been Yes, the counselor would formulate new goals based on contin- 
uous assessment. The flowchart thus displays empirical counseling 
with its continuous assessment and feedback procedure for the 
purpose of keeping counseling responsive to the client. 

TRAINING CONSIDERATIONS IN ASSESSMENT 

Training in assessment for counselors is important. Unfortu- 
nately, training in assessment for counselors is not uniform. In fact, 
considerable diversity exists among preparation programs. It thus 
becomes impossible to characterize the prototypical ACA member 
for purposes of classifying counselors' assessment skills. 

The situation in ACA is paradoxical. The membership views 
assessment as germane to the standards for training and professional 
credentialing, as reflected by the CACREP and NBCC. but some 
of the theoretical counseling approaches embraced by ACA suggest 
a dichotomy between the literature on assessment and the literature 
on counseling. However, despite the current lack of integration 
between assessment and counseling, practical issues necessitate 
that counselors be knowledgeable and skilled in assessment. Accord- 
ingly. efforts need to be made to bring assessment and counseling 
together in training programs. 

In order for counselors to engage in the assessment process, they 
should have course work and other acquired experiences that provide 
(a) a knowledge base that is derived largely from the social and 
behavioral sciences, (b) knowledge of diverse groups, (c) infor- 
mation on reliable and valid measures, methods, and techniques 
of assessment, (d) a conceptual framework of continuous assess- 
ment and sensitivity to cross-cultural and ethnic differences, and 
(e) skills to work with clients to affect change. Of particular concern 
is the continuation of assessment in practice because it has not been 
uniformly emphasized in counselor education training programs. 

CONCLUSION 

Assessment is a multidimensional continuous process for estab- 
lishing a base of information about clients. In assessment, the focus 
needs to be on using information to help clients rather than to find 
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a truth for placement selection. In working to improve assessment 
practices toward these ends* excellent resources for counselors 
include Multicultural Assessment Standards: A Compilation for 
Counselors (Prcdiger, 1994’i, which is available through the Associa- 
tion for Assessment in Counseling; Code of I'air Testing Practices 
in Education (joint Committee on Testing Practices, 1988), which 
is available through APA; and Responsibilities of Users of Standardized 
Tests (,\ACD, 1989), which is available through ACA. 

To be prepared to meet the needs of their clientele, counselors 
need to have knowledge of assessment and possess the skills neces- 
sary to provide effective assistance in a socially responsible manner 
for all U.S. populations. Relatedly, counselor educators need to 
provide the training in such a way that the public is assured that 
recent counseling graduates have at least a minimum level of compe- 
tence in assessment. Counselors need to have not only contextual 
understanding of the lives of people with diverse cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds but also a conceptual framework for assessment that 
addresses the social issues impacting client well-being in contempo- 
rary society. 
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Technology: A Force for 
Social Action 

John A. C'asly 



•John Smith mikes up in his mountain chalet Jail i 
to breathe fresh air , enjo) a Morning workout , tttf a 
healthy breakfast , check the stock market mid his Iz- 
mail messages via the Internet, download data from his 
personal digital assistant to his PC, purchase discount 
airfare tickets from the American Airlines weh site 
on the World-Wide Web , and fax some updated infor- 
mation to his corporate clients in distant states before 
settling back to enjoy a new video in his home enter- 
tainment center with digital television and sur- 
round sound. 

• Juanita Gonzales wakes up in her crowded inner- 
city tenement house to make sack lunches for her kills 
and herself mass produces a few quick pieces of toast 
before rushing the kids to school with whatever clothes 
could be found in the lauudn basket , and boards a 
city bus to her job at a small motel where she works the 
front desk. She used to hair three times the number of 
coworkers at the motel , but when the company was 
sold and the union disbanded , two think of her col- 
leagues were let go while she was taught how to use a 
headphone for being switchboard operator , a computer 
for handling reservations , and a credit card readet -for 
customers checking in and checking out. At the end 
of her shift , she rides part uwv home but gets off the 
bus at a fast food restaurant for her second job where 
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she Jous headgear to take orders from the drive through 
and gushes bullous on the computerize d cash register 
to handle the cash transactions and transmit orders to 
the monitors in the kitchen. When she finally returns 
home , she fixes a quick dinner for the family, super- 
rises homeu'nrk when possible, and collapses into bed 
jor a short night before starting over again tomorrow. 



Both ol these individuals are fictitious: their activities are not. 
Similar routines are not uncommon in the present day United Stales. 
What John and Juanita have in common is an increased reliance 
on technology lor their work; what separates them is who has the 
control. John decides when, where, and how to use his technological 
tools; Juanita is a prisoner, controlled by the technological tools 
someone else has placed upon her. And they are examples of the 
technogap 

This chapter begins by exploring the technogaps for adults and 
for students. It then discusses what counselors can do and provides 
ideas for community and school programs. The chapter concludes 
with a look at social implications — beyond hardware, software, and 
technical training. 

mi; tlciinocap for adults 

Michael and Linda Cohn tCohn Sc Cohn, 199(0 described the 
problems associated with increased demands to perform multiple 
tasks with rapid precision in their hook I'echnogap: Continuing Stress 
{it W ork and Home in the 90s and Beroud . 

People are cracking tinder the strain, and the number of people 
who can function under this system appears to he dwindling. 
Moreover, learned helplessness or depression may develop from 
the lack of control n\ cr one's work environment. Computers ha\c 
increased our productivity, but have geometrically increased the 
expectations for product i\ ily. I he technologically disadvantaged 
are tailing further and further behind in the productivity curve. 
While the "have's" are using technology to improve their lives, 
the “have not s' are falling prey to a lifestyle where the- moving 
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sidewalk under them is speeding up faster and faster in the 
opposite direction. 

The winners in the technology revolution have become the 
wealthiest people in the world today. In 1996, the average chief 
executive officer (CEO) made 290 times the pay of factor)’ workers, 
up from 42 limes as much in 1 980, according to Holly Sklar (1997 ), 
the author of “Chaos or Community? Seeking Solutions, Not Scape- 
goats for Bad Economics." The average ‘CEO salary and bonus in 
1996 was $2.3 million, a rise of 39 ( /c from 1995. When long-term 
compensation, such as stock options, was added, the average was 
$5. 78 1. 300. a whopping 54T increase. That adds up to $15,839 a 
day, including weekends — more than many workers earn in a year! 

Not only CEOs luive benefited from the technolog)- era. Workers 
in technology fields typically earn the highest salaries among college 
graduates annually. High salaries in Silicon Valley for workers led 
to a bidding war for homes in Silicon \ alley. California; in 1996. 
multiple offers at full asking price were common, even though it 
was one of the most expensive home markets in the country. It 
should come as no surprise that this technologically intensive area 
receives over 30 r r of the venture capital invested in the United 
States despite having less than 5T of the country's population. 

In contrast, technologically disadvantaged populations have suf- 
fered significant financial losses in today s world. W hile CEOs and 
technology workers enjoyed huge pay hikes (and the Fortune 500 
company profits rose a record 23 f r in 1996), workers across all 
sectors received a raise of 3T in wages and benefits in the same 
period. Between 1989 and 1995. hourly wages dropped nearly 5 r 7 
when adjusted for inflation in non-tcchnology-related companies. 

There are compelling reasons why technologically disadvantaged 
populations have not shared in the country's success. One reason 
is that technological skills arc considered essential competencies 
for even entry-level jobs, as demonstrated in the U.S. Department 
of Labor s report of the Secretary's Commission on Achieving Neces- 
sary Skills (SCANS). In this report, information skills (using com- 
puters to process, acquire, evaluate, organize, maintain, interpret, 
and communicate information) and technology utilization skills 
(selecting technolog), applying technology to a task, maintaining 
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and troubleshooting technology ) comprise two of the essential five 
skill domains. 

Another reason is that, practically speaking, technologically disad- 
vantaged populations do not have the same access to information, 
a key to knowledge and power in the technological age, as their 
technologically advantaged counterparts. They do not have the same 
access to databases for job searches. They do not have the same 
access to the E-mail chat groups that have become a formidable 
force in today’s communication-oriented world. They do not have 
the same E-mail access to news groups that spread breaking new s 
on a daily basis to subscribers who stay tuned to new developments. 
In work situations, they must accept the technology presented to 
them rather than design software and hardware for others to use. 

THE TECHNOGAP I OH STUDENTS 

Technologically disad\antaged populations are not limited to 
adults. Children, too. have fallen into a technogap primarily because 
of their school districts. Jonathan Ko/ol i 1991 1 rescaled the poverty 
of an East St. Louis school in an interview w ith a teacher: 

I don’t know even where to begin. I have no materials with the 
exception of a single textbook given to each child. If I bring in 
anything else — books or tapes or maga/incs — I pay f or it myself. 
The high school has no VCRs . . . The AY equipment in the 
building is so old that we are pressured not to use it. 1 1991 , p. 29) 

Ko/ol subsequent!) contrasted New frier High School in subur- 
ban Chicago: 

New I rier s students have superior labs and up-to-date technol- 
ogy. One wing of the school, a physical education center that 
includes three separate gyms, also contains a fencing room, a 
wrestling room, and studios for dance instruction. In all. the 
school has seven gyms as well as an Olympic poof ip. 65) 

Since Ko/ofs book was published, the gap has continued to grow 
between wealth) school districts that have state-of-the-art computer 
hardware and software resources, including Internet access, and 
their poorer counterparts that use whate\er is donated. 
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Technologically disadvantaged students suffer within school 
classrooms as well as across school districts, often because of family 
economic differences. While one student may turn in a final project 
utilizing multimedia (editing a video from a camcorder and adding 
special effects and sounds), another may be turning in a paper-and- 
pencil work that was prematurely terminated by a family trauma or 
a part-time job obligation. 

The gap between rich and poor is growing rapidly across the 
United States, as illustrated by a chart entitled “Rich World* Poor 
W orld" i 1996) in LLSA Toda). Between 1980 and 1995, the income 
disparity surged, particularly in the South and Southwest. States 
with the greatest income disparity between rich and poor in 1995 
were California, New York, Florida. Texas, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, West Virginia. New Mexico, Oklahoma. Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Kentucky. 

Children in low-income families are live times more likely to 
drop out than their affluent counterparts, according to the Annie 
li. Casey Foundation's ( 1997) eighth annual study of U.S. children. 
Dropouts subsequently are 10 times more likely to li\e in poverty 
when compared to college graduates. Dropouts and even graduates 
with limited technological expertise from substandard schools typi- 
cally cannot qualify for entry-level jobs. Fven those with some 
technological aptitude are often placed in positions of high demand 
and stress, as typified by Juanita in the second vignette. College 
graduates with advanced technological training, however, such as 
John in the opening vignette, may find great opportunities with 
higher levels of income, responsibility, and autonomy. As the gap 
widens, the cycle of poverty will increase without appropriate 
social action. 

WHA T CAN COUNSELORS DO? 

What is the counselor s role in coping with the technogap between 
the rich and the poor? Is there anything that can be done other 
than form groups to "process the experience"? Should private prac- 
titioners move to Silicon Valley and eater to affluent clients? Should 
school counselors plan their career ladders around openings that 
develop within wealthier districts near the Research Triangle in 
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North Carolina? Should rehabilitation counselors focus their sights 
on clients with carpal tunnel syndrome in metropolitan Seattle? 

No. The counselor's mandate is to become a social change agent 
wherever the technogap exists. Failure to become a proactive change 
agent, even among skilled Rogerians, is tantamount to negligence. 
Counselors must be catalysts for significant social, cultural, and 
economic changes through both individual and collective efforts to 
narrow the effects of the technogap. 

Will Rogers once said. "Even if you’re on the right track, you 
might get run over if you just sit there." Counselors who wait on the 
sidelines are developing a codependency with their technologically 
disadvantaged clients if they fail to develop the necessary knowledge 
and skills to cope with the world in the technological era. 

In HAS FOR CoMML’NITV PROGRAMS 

(here are many social change agents who are attempting to 
improve the lives of people caught in the technogap. Some of them 
arc counselors; most arc not. The bulk of their efforts is focused 
on developing access to hardware, software, Internet connectivity, 
and training. 

Reverend Cecil Williams of Clide Memorial Church (1997) in 
San Francisco’s Tenderloin District has been a social change agent 
by sparking the creation of Computers and You, one of the most 
progressive learning centers ever designed to help underprivileged 
adults and children develop basic computer skills. Founded in 1989, 
Computers and You has successfully trained over 6,000 homeless 
and low-income adults and children in computer literacy. The com- 
puter learning center provides training in word processing, spread- 
sheets, graphics, desktop publishing, hardware, programming, and 
even MIDI. In addition, children are taught basic math, reading, 
composition, social studies, music, and art, all utilizing the com- 
puter. Although teaching computer literacy skills is one of the main 
goals of Computers and You, the program also addresses other 
student needs, such as resume writing and job interview skills, 
through classes, seminars, and individual counseling. The goals of 
the program are to facilitate students’ learning and to increase their 
chances of breaking out of the cycle of poverty by providing valuable 
skills and training in a supportive atmosphere of ongoing discover)'. 
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The philosophy of the center is expressed by David Bunnell, former 
publisher of PC World and MacWorld who helped found Computers 
and You: “Giving poor people access to personal computer technol- 
ogy can give them options: literacy, jobs skills, confidence and a 
bigger picture than they might have had.” 

The personal story of Ana Bolton typifies the successful outcomes 
possible for programs like Computers and You. Ana took IBM for 
Beginners, WordPerfect, Lotus 123, and Mac for Beginners courses 
at Computers and You and is now a full-time housing specialist/ 
community organizer with the San Francisco North Market Planning 
Coalition. “1 was,” she said, “indigent, ignorant, as well as intimi- 
dated by computers. Computers and You made learning affordable 
and created a safe atmosphere for me to face my fears and get the 
education, knowledge, and skills that gate me the extra edge to get 
the job done." 

Street-Level Youth Media ( 1 997 Y, in Chicago, is another example 
of a social action program that addresses the problems of the techno- 
gap. This unique, nonprofit organization is designed to put the latest 
communication technology in the hands of urban kids. Ill rough 
innovative courses in documentary production, computer art, and 
the Internet. Chicago’s young people have the opportunity to address 
their issues and share their dreams with a global audience. Street- 
Level participants use the World-Wide Web, teleconferencing, and 
v ideo technology as tools lor education, self-expression, and 
social change. 

The Street-Level Storefront, a program of Street- Level Youth 
Media located in the West Town community, is home base for 
administration, fundraising, and drop-in programming. Featuring 
staff work space, video production and editing facilities, and a dual 
platform computer lab with Internet access, the storefront is a place 
where youth create innovative media projects. The storefront drop- 
in program. Neutral Ground, is an afterschool program available to 
children 10 years old and up. Offered through the support of the 
City of Chicago Department of Human Services, Neutral Ground 
gives voting people in West Town a safe place to hang out and 
explore their creativity. In the spring of 1996, students from Street- 
Levels classes premiered the first episode of their quarterly interact- 
ive television program Live Wire. The half-hour-long, youth- 
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produced video magazine examined urban issues from the inside 
and gave youth a voice on the airwaves. In addition, each segment 
of the program was linked to the Street-Level web domain, allowing 
young people around Chicago and across the country participation 
in the production and critique of each episode. 

Free expression by the participants on the Street- Level Lire Wire 
web site has suggested how' the program is working. One example 
was “Someone," a poem by Jamiiah Covington: 

Lveryone needs a real true friend. 

Someone in which they can depend. 

Someone hy your side because the world s a big place. 
Someone to help you through the troubles you face. 

Someone to change vour frown into a smile 
Someone to help when you’ve been down for a while. 

Some one who will be there till the end. 

Someone you can call your very' best friend. 

From a younger hut no less enthusiastic set of writers came this 
hopeful message full of self-esteem and career plans: 

I li, we are the Pottawattomie Park Cow Girls. We are from Field, 
Jordan, and Gale schools in Chicago, Illinois. We are 7 and 8 
years old and are very pretty and cool. We love to pretend that 
we arc cowgirls. We hate boys because they hit us sometimes. 
W hen we grow’ up we want to he doctors, lawyers, students, and 
singers .... 

We wish peace to all the world. 

And finally the boys, not to be outdone, answered with this retort, 
also embedded with self-esteem and career planning: 

We are the Fresh Crew. We are boys and we don’t like girls 
because they don't like us. We come Irom Jordan Community, 
Courtenay, and Armstrong Schools on the North Side of Chicago. 
We are fat and thin and cool and handsome and strong. When 
we grow up we want to basketball players, artists, asLronauts, 
teachers, lawyers, and cops .... 

In addition to Computers and You and Street- Level Youth Media, 
there is Plugged In (|W7). Phis is a project in Last Palo Alto, 
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California, that began in 1992 to provide afterschool, computer- 
based learning activities to youth. East Palo Alto has one of the 
highest homicide rates in the country, yet is situated only a few 
miles from Stanford University and the Silicon Valley. For the last 
6 years, volunteers have staffed the center, worked with children 
in the community to use technology to improve their lives, and even 
raised money by designing and selling a special screen saver featuring 
the center’s talents. 

Two groups that do not work directly with clients but do work 
diligently to procure hardware for nonprofit use are the Detwiler 
Foundation and MindSharc. The Detwiler Foundation provides 
matching grants to schools that obtain donated computer equipment 
from private industry. MindShare is a business that was developed 
in Brighton, Massachusetts, to address the technology needs of low- 
income families and the organizations that sene them. MindShare 
refurbishes and sells recent-model computers through a network 
ol community-based, multilingual sales people. MindShare has also 
created a special donation program known as the MindShare Collab- 
orative < 1997). designed to help adult education programs and pub- 
lic-housing-based communitv programs acquire computers to be 
placed in the homes of their clients. 

Technology accessibility in public and low-income housing is 
especially important if students arc going to close the technogap 
in homework assignments. In Santa Rosa, California, the Burbank 
Housing Development Corporation spent $8,000 in 199“ to equip 
the community room of a subsidized housing development with 
computers. The choice of technology and software was made in 
consultation with residents and the local school district. The final 
purchase included an array of software in history, literature, geogra- 
phy, science, math, typing. Spanish, and French as well as an 
encyclopedia for school-aged students and both nonverbal and bilin- 
gual software for toddlers. If successful, the Bu bank Corporation 
will expand the pilot project to its other 1 7 properties. The complex 
manager is Beth Kastrup. a counseling alumna of Sonoma State 
University (Mason, 1997). 

Idlas for School Programs 

The Burbank experiment is one of a grow ing number of projects 
that reflect counselor in olvement in technology access and training. 
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Deena Davis (personal communication, 1994) reported that her 
school counseling effectiveness with Takini Elementary School on 
the Cheyenne Sioux Indian Reservation in Howes, South Dakota, 
was greatly enhanced through the use of technology. 

I have found that allowing them to draw pictures on HyperCard 
that reflect their feelings at the moment to be a good starting 
point for dialogue. Often they will come in and do a stack when 
they are free and leave it for me to view when I am free. Those 
that (sic] are shy about talking will leave messages regarding 
problems on the computer disk for me to respond to. 

Another approach was reported by Sheila Kelley- Logan (1993), 
who organized the Panther Tech Computer Club at Surfside Ele- 
mentary School in Satellite Beach, Elorida, to work with at-risk 
students. These students used computer games to develop social 
skills under the counselor s guidance in addition to using a digital 
camera and editing software with word processing to do more cre- 
ative work. 

These counselors have discovered that computers offer greater 
opportunities lor academic success among students who fail in 
traditional classroom modalities of group instruction (Casey. 1992). 
Indeed, the term at-risk student might more accurately be reframed 
student in at-risk environment when the learning environment 
emphasizes verbal and quantitative learning goals through auditory 
and visual channels alone. Gardner (1993) asserted through his 
theory of multiple intelligences that traditional instruction rewards 
verbal and quantitative intelligence at the expense of five other, 
equally important, intelligences: spatial, musical, bodily-kinesthetic, 
interpersonal, and in tra personal. Computers, as an aid in instruc- 
tion, offer learners who operate vv it h strong alternative intelligences 
greater opportunities for learning and expression. Multicultural 
awareness can be also promoted through computer technology 
(D’Andrca, 1995). 

Evidence that technology improves school success is limited but 
impressive. Researchers studying Apple Computers’ Apple Class- 
room of Tomorrow (ACOT) at West High School in Columbus, 
Ohio, attributed reduced dropout rates, increased numbers of col- 
lege-bound graduates, and increased awards of full scholarships to 
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their technology-infused curriculum (Apple Computer, 1991). The 
randomly assigned seniors in the technology program outperformed 
their counterparts with fewer dropouts (0% vs. 30%), higher college 
matriculation (90% vs. 15%), and more full scholarships (33% vs. 
6%). The ACOT program claimed to have achieved growth in eight 
competencies: 

1 . Explore and represent ideas 

2. Experiment and problem solve with ease 

3. Show high degree of social awareness and self-confidence 

4. Communicate ideas effectively 

5. Use computers productively 

6. Learn independently 

7. See themselves as collaborators and experts 

8. Have positive orientation to the future. 

There is still plenty of time to bridge the technogap. According 
to Larry. Ellison of Oracle Corporation, 70% of homes in the United 
States had no computer access in 1997, as compared with 90% of 
homes in Japan and western Europe and 99% in the rest of the 
world. Lor change to occur, it will take counselors who will assume 
the role of social change agents and who will aggressively seek 
resources and training for both adults and students who are caught 
in the technogap. 

BEYOND HARDWARE, SOK1WARE, AND TECHNICAL 
TRAINING: SOME SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 

In addition to hardware, software, and technical training, there 
is another critical area where counselors can play a leadership role: 
appropriate use of technology. 

Inappropriate use of technology can sometimes he worse than 
no technology at all. Addiction to the Internet (Scherer & Bost, 
1997) is one example where a disproprtionate amount ol time spent 
using technology harms the individual. In a recent news story, a 
woman was arrested for locking her children in a small, feces-ridden 
room without ventilation or food so that she could spend hours on the 
Internet undisturbed* More commonly, technology may consume a 
disproportionate share of a person s daily routine, particularly when 
new "toys" arc designed to appeal to the technophilc and when 
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industry profit is predicated on planned obsolescence. Mental and 
physical health can become casualties to overuse of technology as 
essential daily activities (healthy meals, exercise, friendships) are 
curtailed. Thus counselors can assist clients in drawing boundaries 
so that the client, not the industry/, is in control of daily technol- 
ogy usage. 

Appropriate use of technology should also include using technol- 
ogy with a social conscience. Allegations of dehumanization have 
surfaced as children and teens play aggressive warlike games (made 
by Sega, Nintendo, and other software designers), often w ith realis- 
tic images of blood and violence. In recent years, the U.S. Defense 
Department has scheduled annual meetings of game designers in 
New Mexico at which plans for military simulation software using 
the latest military hardware are discussed and developed concur- 
rently for both military training and mass market consumption. 
Counselors have a social mandate to educate clients on the social 
implications of technology usage regarding human rights and com- 
passion. Although the ratings system on commercial packages and 
censorship tools for Internet web site browsing are helpful, the 
ultimate determinant of judicious computer usage rests with the 
individual; counselors must be proactive in this educational process. 

Traditional forms of community are changing dramatically during 
the technological era. bratcrnal clubs and neighborhood watering 
holes are yielding to v irtual communities. One interesting merger 
of the two eras is the Internet coffee house, w r here patrons can 
enjoy each other in person while also communicating worldwide via 
computers. Counselors can assist clients w ho experience loneliness, 
depression, or alienation by identifying their social needs for commu- 
nity and by clarifying appropriate uses of technology to help meet 
those needs. 

One last, hut certainly not least, example of appreciate counselor 
use of technology may be to circumvent prejudicial barriers. The 
author was working with a university freshman on career planning 
recently when the client volunteered his desire to become a wine- 
maker or, if successful, a v ineyard owner. W hen an informational 
interview was suggested, the client quickly rejected the idea. He 
slated that he and his family had long been vineyard laborers and 
was sure that his Latino appearance would keep him from ever 
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communicating with an ou nor. As an alternate plan, we decided that 
he should try sending E-mail messages through the links provided 
on some winery homepages located on the World-Wide Web. He 
planned to use his college E-mail address as a vehicle for return 
mail. Three weeks later, he enthusiastically brought in over a dozen 
electronic invitations for informational interviews with winery own- 
ers. including the vineyard where his family had previously worked. 
He discovered that he had an alternate path for communication that 
proved quite successful in overcoming potential prejudicial harrricrs. 

CONCLUSION 

W orkers with advanced technological skills are disproportionately 
favored in the United States today, and the gap between the techno- 
logically advantaged and disadvantaged continues to grow. As com- 
panies downsize, restructure, and reengineer, workers without tech- 
nology skills are let go. The remaining front-line workers must, 
however, use their technology skills to work harder for less mone\, 
which means that corporate executives and stockholders reap wind- 
fall earnings because of increased productivity with decreased costs. 
A similar gap has also developed between wealthy K-12 school 
districts using state-of-the-art technology and poor districts strug- 
gling to meet basic needs. 

Professional counselors hav e a mandate to be social change agents 
in combating these disturbing trends and developing a level playing 
field for all. Counselors must actively participate in procuring funds 
for hardware, software, and technical training. Moreover, counselors 
must he proactive in advocating for the appropriate use of technol- 
ogy, with emphasis on prudent time management, social conscience, 
community connectedness, and nonprejudicial communication. 
When counselors use their expertise to secure resources, create 
programs, and foster social activism in order to bridge the technogap, 
thev fulfill their mandate and benefit all citi/cnrv. 
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The Internet as a Potential 
Force for Social Change 

Jam ms P. Sampson, J k. 



F uturists regularly predict profound changes in our society. In 
retrospect, some predictions have proven accurate and. some 
have not, as could be expected. Computer technology has long been 
projected to reshape the nature of work, leisure, social interaction, 
and home life. Although the personal computer and computer net- 
working has caused considerable change, the change has been most 
profound in organizations and in relatively affluent families with 
home computers. The evolution of the Internet into the information 
highway will accelerate societal change as the majority of our citizens 
gain direct acc\ s to computer technology. 

Like other computer applications, the Internet is not inherently 
helpful or harmful. The Internet is simply a powerful tool. Successful 
use of this tool depends on selecting quality Internet resources that 
meet identified needs and then using these resources with a level 
of support that matches the readiness of the individual for learning. 
In particular, the Internet is a potential tool for counselors acting 
as agents of social change. 

This chapter begins with a brief description of the Internet and 
the information highway and a discussion of Internet use. It then 
explores the potential benefits and problems in using the Internet 
as a social change resource. The chapter concludes with recommen- 
dations for action to maximize the benefits and minimize the prob- 
lems associated with ihe use of ’he Internet. 

THE NATURE OF THE INTERNET AND ITS USE 

The Internet is an “interconnection of existing commercial (sub- 
scription) and noncommercial computer networks using standard 
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conventions for exchanging information" (Sampson, Kolodinsky, & 
Greeno. ] 997, p. 203). The World-Wide Web (WWW’) is the portion 
of the Internet that "includes computer severs with graphic inter- 
faces connected to the Internet which offer transmission of audio 
and video data in addition to text” (Sampson et ah. 1997, p. 203). 
The graphic user interface, simple search features, and ability to 
easily link to other web sites make the WAVW' relatively easy to use 
and thus appropriate for a wide range of people in our society. As 
personal computers, cable IY networks, and telephone networks 
evoke into the information highway oxer the next 1 0 years, comput- 
ing resources will he more available to the vast majority of our 
citizens (Gates, Mvhrvold, & Rincarson, 1993 ). 

1'he Internet provides individuals with access to an enormous 
quantity of data. The problem is that individuals can easily become 
overwhelmed by the amount and diversity of data available. Offer 
and W atts (1997, p. 3) noted that "the sheer quantity of unfiltcrcd 
information can make it difficult for users to find and evaluate the 
information they need." W hat is required is a simple model that 
helps individuals select Internet functions that relate lo their needs. 
Use of the Internet can he categorized into one of the following 
four functions: 

1 . Identifying problems and possibilities by using links to surf among 
Internet sites to discover the range of data that is available. T his 
could also be termed surfing serendipity. For example, the mother 
of a young child is frustrated with the behavior of her 5-vear- 
old son. She chooses to surf among Internet sites on childhood 
and children and notices several links to parenting sites. She » 
links to three of these sites and learns that certain parenting 
styles can influence how children behave. 

2. Searching for information lo solve a problem or answer a question 
bv using a search engine or an Internet site. For example, the 
mother uses an Internet search engine to locate sites that deal 
with parenting strategies for young children. Ry reading the brief 
descriptions of these Internet sites, the mother learns of the 
range of different parenting education resources available. 

3. Obtaining information when users know what they want by 
accessing a specific Internet site or by using a search engine to 
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link to a specific Internet site address. For example, the mother 
links to a specific site to obtain information on specific parenting 
strategies for voting children. 

4. Communicating with others via E-mail, file transfer, chat mode, 
and videoconferencing. For example, the mother reads messages 
from and contributes messages to a mailing list related to the 
specific parenting strategies she has learned. Communicating 
with other parents who are applying the parenting principles 
with their own children allows the mother to explore issues with 
more experienced parents and to obtain support. 

USING TI IE INTERNET AS A FORCE FOR 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

Potential Benefits 

Several potential benefits may result from using the Internet as 
a resource for social change. These include increased awareness of 
available counseling services, increased access to sell-help psycho- 
educational resources, improved capacity to deal with multicultural 
issues, improved access to counseling, improved access to self- 
help groups, expanded opportunities for counselor supervision, and 
expanded opportunities for communication. 

Increased Awareness oj Available Counseling Services 

The Internet is being commonly used to market counseling services 
t Offer & Watts, 1997; Sampson et al., 1997k Individuals who 
become aware of a problem can use the Internet to identify counsel- 
ing services in their area that provide assistance related to their 
needs. Kurpius and Ro/eeki (1992, p. 177) noted that outreach 
invokes "extending or making known available services to target 
populations/ Outreach is an important element of social action, 
given that individuals in a specific target population may be unaware 
of information and services that are available. Effective social action 
requires that information and services actually reach the individuals 
who need assistance. 

Increased Access to Self-Ilelp Ps\choeducational Resources 

Self-help psvehoeducational software can he used, without coun- 
selor support, h\ individuals for the prevention ol problems or lor 
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self-diagnosed remediation of problems (assuming that the software 
uas originally designed and validated for stand-alone use). Self- 
help psychoeducational software can also be used as a homework 
resource assigned by a counselor as part of the counseling process 
(Sampson 1986; Sampson & Krumboltz, 1991). Specific self-help 
psychoeducational software can be developed for specific social 
action initiatives, such as parenting software for individuals who arc 
at risk of committing child abuse. The self-help psychoeducational 
software should indicate the circumstances when counseling is 
needed i Allen, Sampson, & Herlihy. 1988). The Internet can provide 
links to counseling referrals as well as on-demand audio- and video- 
based help. Expert system elements of self-help software could 
identify - problematic use of the resource by an individual so that a 
■ recommendation could be made to the individual to use the available 
audio- or video-based counselor support to address a specific prob- 
lem (Sampson et aL 1997). 

Improved Capacity to Deal With Multicultural Issues 

It is possible to deliver multimedia-based assessment and informa- 
tion resources that match the ethnicity, age. and gender of the 
user (Sampson. 1990). Matching the demographic characteristics 
of multimedia presenters and clients can potentially contribute to 
the perceived credibility of the information and can reduce language 
and dialect barriers (Sampson & Krumboltz, 1991). For example. 
b\ indicating her ethnicity, age, and gender, a client could view 
an individual of the same demographic characteristics presenting 
assessment stimuli, delivering information, and modeling behavior. 

Improved Access to Counseling 

Videoconferencing via the Internet allows counseling to transcend 
geographic and physical barriers. Using this resource, the counselor 
and client can see and hear each other over great distances. Counsel- 
ing services can be provided to clients in geographically remote 
areas where counseling services arc limited or difficult to access. 
Clients who ha\c transportation problems due to limited income 
or physical disability may especially benefit from Internet-based 
services. Being in different physical locations may make it safer for 
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some clients to begin the counseling process (Offer & Watts, 1997: 
Sampson et ah, 1997). 

The deliver)' of counseling services via videoconferencing is an 
extension of telephone counseling services that have been offered 
for some time. Roach, Reardon, Alexander, and Cloudman (1983) 
observed that telephone counseling attracted previously underserved 
individuals, including home-based clients and persons with disabili- 
ties. Iscoe, Hill. Harmon, and Coffman (1979) noted that most 
clients served by telephone counseling had not sought previous 
counseling or information. Therefore, proactive outreach to typically 
iinders creed client populations as a social action initiative may be 
substantially enhanced by videoconferencing. 

Improved Access to Self-Help Groups 

The Internet can be used to enhance learning by promoting commu- 
nication among individuals in different cultural settings and geo- 
graphic locations (D’Andrea, 1995). Moderated mailing lists and 
moderated Usenet news groups allow individuals with common inter- 
ests to communicate with each other (Offer & Watts, 1997). Moder- 
ation by a counselor helps to ensure that individuals make appro- 
priate use of the group and that counseling referrals are provided 
as needed. Self-help psvchoeducational software can be used as a 
common resource for group members, providing a stimulus for group 
discussion. Moderated mailing lists and Usenet news groups can 
also be used as an adjunct to counseling. 

Expanded Opportunities for Counseling Supenision 

Quality counseling supervision is a key element in the provision ol 
effective counseling services. As counselors work toward being 
agents of social change, they will encounter client groups and cir- 
cumstances that are new and challenging. Counseling supervision 
becomes especially important as counselors acquire new knowledge 
and develop new skills. The Internet can be a particularly useful 
resource that supplements traditional face-to-face supervision. Indi- 
vidual counseling supervision trom specialists in remote locations 
can provide the unique support needed for a particular social action 
issue, such as a specific problem faced by a specific multicultural 
group. ( I roup supervision can bring together counselors from various 
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geographic locations who arc dealing with common social change 
issues, E-mail, Usenet news groups, bulletin board discussion 
groups, list servers, and mailing lists can provide counselors with 
supervisor) 7 support for dealing with clients (Casey, Bloom, & Moan, 
1994; Marino, 1996: Myrick 8c Sabella, 1995). 

Expanded Opportunities for Communication 

As stated previously, one of the four main uses of the Internet is 
to enhance communication. Both counselors and clients can use 
the Internet as a communication tool to foster social change. Coun- 
selors can use E-mail, mailing lists, Usenet news groups, and chat 
rooms to keep up to date with current social issues, public policy 
initiatives, legislation, and professional association initiatives. Cli- 
ents interested in social action advocacy efforts can also use these 
Internet features to challenge issues of oppression, discrimination, 
stereotyping, and disenfranchisement. The sharing of information 
about issues and initiatives among counselors, clients, and policy 
makers can help all parties make more informed decisions about 
various social issues. 



Potential Probi.kms 

Although Internet use may be beneficial, it is also possible that 
use of this technology will result in ineffective or harmful outcomes. 
Potential problems include overabundance of data, limited access 
to the internet, lack of self-help psychoeducalional resources on 
the Internet, inconsistent quality of self-help assessment resources, 
literacy barriers, confidentiality, credentialing, and misuse of group 
interactions. 



Overabundance oj Data 

The amount of data available to assist individuals with problem 
solving and decision making has increased dramatically with the 
advent of the Internet. The problem is that access to an overabun- 
dance of data is as much of a problem as a scarcity of data. In 
both cases, the problem solving and decision-making capabilities 
of individuals are limited when they are unable to obtain and use 
the data that they need. Individuals who are overwhelmed with data 
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sources can easily become discouraged when the data they locate 
does not apply to their specific problem or decision. 

Limited Access to the Internet 

Internet access is currently most available in organizations and 
relatively affluent families with home computers. Less affluent 
members of our society may find it difficult to access potentially 
valuable information and services (Noil & Graves, 1996; Offer & 
Watts, 1997; Sampson et al., 1997, Walz. 1996). The danger is 
that the economic gap between social classes will widen as affluent 
individuals and families gain access to information and services that 
are difficult to obtain without ready Internet access. As the future 
information highway integrates telephone, cable television, and 
Internet services (Gates et al.. 1995b information access by low- 
income individuals and families is likely to improve. 1'his evolution 
will take some time, however, to reach the majority of persons with 
limited incomes. The potential benefit of the Internet as a tool 
for social action will be substantially compromised if the target 
population can not access the resource. 

Lack oj Self-Help Psychocducational Resources on the Internet 

A great deal of self-help psychoeducational information is available 
in traditional print media. An increasing amount of information is 
available in audio and video formats. The problem is that very little 
print-, audio-, and video-based information has been adapted for 
computer delivery. Most of the current information available on 
the Internet simply presents existing print-based information via a 
new medium. The capacity of the Internet to deliver information that 
is motivational and promotes learning is lost when the capabilities of 
the medium arc so poorly used. This is analogous to living in only 
one mom of a three-bedroom house. 

faking full advantage of the capabilities of multimedia presenta- 
tion of information is costly (Sampson, in press). Substantial design 
effort is needed to transform multimedia elements into an effective 
learning resource (Gorier. 1995 1 . Although matching the demo- 
graphic characteristics of clients with actors in a video helps to 
attend to multicultural issues in assessment and information deliv- 
ery. the necessity of creating multiple versions of video content 
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substantially increases production costs. Higher production costs 
may lead to higher purchase costs; which may in turn lead to reduced 
availability of the resource to individuals and organizations. 

Inconsistent Quality of Self Help Assessment Resources 

Numerous self-help assessment resources are included in magazine 
articles and self-help literature to assist individuals in assessing 
various potential problems. It is rare for these self-assessments to 
include any evidence of the reliability or validity of the measure. 
As self-help resources become more common on the- Internet, it is 
likely that self-assessments of questionable quality will be available. 
If invalid self-assessments are used by individuals to identify self- 
help psychoeducationai resources relevant to their problem, individ- 
uals may not gain access to the information they actually need. 

Inconsistent Quality of Available Data 

An enormous quantity of data is currently available on the Internet. 
Some data are accurate and current, but other data are invalid or out 
of date. When poor quality data are delivered in self-help resources 
available on the Internet, or Internet-based resources are used as 
homework in counseling, individuals may subsequently make inap- 
propriate decisions. This problem is exacerbated by the tendency of 
the public often to perceive computer-generated data as inherently 
accurate (Sampson et ah, 1997’). 

Literacy Barriers 

Although video- and audio-based information is increasingly avail- 
able, the vast majority of information currently available on the 
Internet is text based. Very little of this text-based information is 
expressly written for individuals with limited reading proficiency. 
If the Internet is to succeed as a tool for social action, information 
resources that address a wide variety of self-help psychoeducationai 
topics need to be developed for adolescents and adults with a 
range of literacy skills. Although the availability of multimedia-based 
assessment and information resources is helpful, care needs to he 
taken that the text that is typically presented along with audio and 
video is written at an appropriate reading level. 
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Confidentiality 

The easy access to information provided by the Internet can result 
in damaging outcomes if the wrong individuals obtain sensitive 
data. Failure to maintain the security of text, audio, and video data 
transmitted over the Internet may result in a breach of confidentiality 
in counseling or supervision (Casey et aL 1994; Marino, 1996; 
Sampson et aL, 1997). 

Credent in ling 

Providers of Internet-based counseling services tend not to reveal 
adequate details about their credentials or do not have an appropriate 
credential for the type of service they are providing (Sampson et aL 
1997). Counseling on the Internet can he delivered to unsuspecting 
clients by unqualified counselors. Individuals mav also gain access 
to self-help psychoeducational resources developed by unquali- 
fied providers. 

Misuse of Group Interactions 

As stated previously, moderated mailing lists and moderated Usenet 
news groups allow clients with common issues to communicate 
w ith each other. Internet use w ithout moderation bv a skilled facili- 
tator may result in the provision ol inaccurate or misleading informa- 
tion. domination of the group by a single individual or by a small 
group of individuals, or the manipulation of group members to 
purchase specific goods or services provided by a member of the 
group. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Given the potential benefits and problems that may result from 
using the Internet as a resource for social change, the following 
recommendations are offered: 

• Maximize Internet access for all individuals . Counselors have an 
obligation to ensure that less affluent individuals have some readily 
accessible "public" location for connecting to the Internet. 

• Promote financial investment in Internet resource development. 
Explore the feasibility of using public funding or public-private 
collaborations to develop software for relatively small special 
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populations where the likely limited return on investment will 
not encourage development by commercial businesses. 

• Emphasize the need for counselor initiative in dei'eloping Internet 
resources. Counselors in training need to be made aware of indirect 
opportunities for helping clients by developing assessment and 
information resources for prevention and remediation (Sampson 
& Krumholtz, 1 99 1 ). Conyne (1991) noted that although counsel- 
ors are conceptually committed to prevention, their behavior 
clearly reflects a remedial orientation. Creating self-help psycho- 
educational resources that can be used both for prevention and 
remediation allows counselors with a developmental focus to sup- 
port prevention efforts while working in settings that emphasize 
remedial services. 

• Identify relevant sites. Counselors need to take an active role 
in identifying valid Internet sites that provide assessment and 
information resources related to specific problems and decisions. 
After reviewing various sites, counselors can then create (or make 
nominations for) gateway sites that recommend potentially helpful 
sites for specific client issues. Offer and Watts ( 19971 noted that 
the need to provide a filter that identifies quality Internet sites 
becomes increasingly important as the Internet becomes larger. 

• Develop valid and reliable self-assessment measures. Assessments 
included in self-help psychoeducational software delivered over 
the Internet need to he designed and validated for this type of 
use (Allen et aL 1988). 

• Maximize data quality. Counselors need to verify the quality of 
Internet-based data that they recommend to their clients. When- 
ever possible, counselors need to help their clients and the general 
public understand the importance of information quality and crite- 
ria for determining quality. Finally, counselors need to inform 
Internet-based providers of self-help psychoeducational resources 
of any inaccurate or out-of-date data. 

• Evaluate the efficacy of Internet -based information and serx'ice deliv- 
ery. To date, very little evaluation or research data are available 
on the efficacy of delivering counseling services or self-help psy- 
choeducational resources via the Internet. Evaluation and 
research are obviously needed to help ensure that clients and the 
general public are well served by Internet-based information and 
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services. Some evidence of ongoing Internet effectiveness will be 
required to stimulate capital investment in the high costs of 
multimedia software development. 

• Explore the similar, but not the same, impact of videoconferencing 
on counseling relationships. It is unclear if counseling via videocon- 
ferencing on the Internet has any impact on the quality of the 
relationship between the counselor and the client (Sampson et 
ah, 1997 ). Oravec (19961 noted that videoconferencing and face- 
to-face interaction were similar, but not identical, forms of com- 
munication. In comparison with face-to-face interactions, video- 
conferencing resulted in a more intense task focus and greater 
participant awareness of their physical appearance in the visual 
recording process. It is possible that these factors might influence 
or limit counseling relationships for some clients. Although it is 
likely that videoconferencing will be a powerful tool for facilitating 
learning and behavior change videoconferencing is not the same 
as counseling face to face. We need to better understand the 
similarities and differences between these two modes of commu- 
nication in order to make the best use of the full potential of 
counseling via videoconferencing and to avoid potential problems. 

• Maintain confidentiality of data. Counselors and supervisors need 
to ensure that they are aware of potential limits to the confidenti- 
ality of data transmitted over the Internet and use the most up- 
to-date security procedures available. 

• Represent professional credentials accurately . Internet-based self- 
help psychocducational resources and Internet-based counseling 
services need to indicate clearly the credentials of the individual 
(or individuals) creating the resource or providing the service. 
Degrees need to include the title of the degree. Licenses and 
certifications need to include the complete name of the credential 
as well as the name and address of the crcdentialing organization. 

• Provide -for counselor training. Counselor preparation programs 
need to provide preservice training related to general ski*!? associ- 
ated with accessing and using the Internet, counseling strategies 
related to Internet-based serv ice delivery, and ethical issues. Pro- 
fessional associations need to provide similar training for counsel- 
ors who received their education prior to the emergence of the 
internet. 
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• Ensure professional standards. Professional associations evolved at 
the turn of the century' as a social action response to rapid social 
and economic changes in our society. The evolution from an 
industrial to an information-based economy is again creating a 
period of rapid social and economic change. Professional associa- 
tions in counseling need to reevaluate their role and functioning 
in an information age in which psvchocducational assessment 
and information arc readily available outside of the traditional 
counseling process. Professional associations in counseling and 
other helping fields need to collaborate in developing standards 
for the delivery of self-help assessment and information resources 
as well as counseling services over the Internet. Subsequent stan- 
dards need to be widely disseminated and frequently updated if 
they are to have any positive impact on the quality of resources 
and services available to individuals around the world. • 

CONCLUSION 

The Internet has emerged as a powerful tool for disseminating 
information and for communication. This tool can be used as a 
loree for social change by counselors. To make effective use of this 
tool, counselors need to have appropriate Internet literacy as well 
as understand the potential benefits and problems associated with 
this tool. Counselors who are interested in helping clients in an 
indirect as well as a direct mode will need to take a leadership 
role in developing valid self-help psychoeducational assessment and 
information resources. Counselors need to experiment with various 
approaches to Internet-based counseling service delivery to docu- 
ment effective practice. Counselors, working through their profes- 
sional associations, need to monitor the delivery of resources and 
sen ices on the Internet and then attempt to shape Internet use in 
positive ways. Without the development ol valid resources and 
effective counseling services, the Internet is unlikely to be a useful 
tool for social action. ... 
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Strategies for Social 
Change Research 

William E. Sldlac lk 



C an research make a difference in bringing about social changer 
My answer is. it depends on how well it is done. This chapter 
offers suggestions as to what to do, and not do, to increase the 
chances of research making a difference, and provides examples of 
success or failure. 

Doing good research has a particular meaning in this chapter. It 
is not necessarily the best design, most appropriate statistical analy- 
sis, or largest number of participants that is most important. Instead 
it is often the research strategies used that make the difference. This 
chapter first describes the basic research strategies of understanding 
F your audience, defining research broadly, locusing your research 

I question* sk and controlling the turf. The chapter then turns to the 

long-term \ iew of research and explores the strategies of becoming 
a source, climbing the conceptual ladder, sticking to your principles, 
and being patient and persistent. The Banneker Scholarship Case 
at the University of Maryland helps to illustrate these long-term 
strategies and illuminate the power and potential of research. 



BASIC STRATEGIES 



Understand Your Audience 

The first question posed by the social action researcher should 
be Who do we wish to influence with our study? Is it university 
faeultw welfare recipients, state legislators, children? For each of 
these audiences we are likely to perform different kinds of studies 
and make different kinds of presentations. 
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If the topic is reducing prejudice, for example, in what ways 
has research influenced university, faculty, welfare recipients, state 
legislators, and children? Note that as part of understanding an 
audience, the researcher should appeal to the audiences self-inter- 
ests and choose data that will move the audience in what you regard 
as a positive direction. 

University faculty generally regard themselves as scholars and 
are often uneomfo r table with positions lacking an intellectual com- 
ponent. I have had success influencing faculty with scholarly, pub- 
lished research that demonstrates their racial attitudes in a way 
that meets rigorous challenges as to method and statistics (Sedlacek, 
1995). Publishing and presenting at meetings as “one of them” 
increase the chances that most faculty will consider curricular 
change, better advising for students of color, or changes in cam- 
pus activities. 

Welfare recipients are not likely to be impressed with methodolog- 
ical issues, but they are likely to be influenced by examples and by 
case studies of people like them. Thus training counselors to provide 
individual or group counseling by using specific examples of other 
welfare recipients who followed certain paths can increase the 
chances that the clients will make the desired changes in their 
behavior. Changes such as following new' welfare guidelines or 
securing employment are possible goals for the client. Such counsel- 
ing could he seen as teaching welfare recipients to handle the 
prejudice that has been directed toward them by politicians, employ- 
ers, and the general public. Learning to handle racism has been 
correlated with success for groups who experience prejudice (Sedla- 
cek, 1996). 

State legislators are commonly influenced by what voters in their 
districts feel about an issue. By detailing popular support on an 
issue and by illustrating those positions with examples drawn from 
their constituents, legislators can he influenced. If possible, arrange 
it so that politicians can take credit for being out in front on an issue 
and/or for initiating legislation. Recent concerns about affirmative 
action are an example. Surveying constituents about being fair to 
all citizens and helping those who deserve a chance, and providing 
examples of people who have benefited in a given district, can 
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influence legislators. Direct contact with legislators and dramatic 
examples are likely to work best. 

Children are often influenced hv their peers and by what they 
see rather than by what others tell them. Therefore, to reach this 
audience, a community theater group and a research office in a 
school district combined to present an innovative program that made 
a difference. The research office checked the literature and did 
surveys in the elementary schools about the types of prejudice that 
were most likely to be seen and felt by the students. The theater 
group then developed skits and short plays around those themes. 
Students at various schools were recruited and included in the 
troupe. Students at each school where performances took place 
were also included. Surveys taken immediately afterward and some 
months later indicated that prejudice was reduced. Needs assess- 
ment and follow-up evaluation have been shown to be important 
parts of reducing prejudice in schools (Sedlacck & Brooks, 1976). 

l)m\F. Research Broadly 

Research can be defined as any systematic inquiry into a topic. 
The methods can be quantitative or qualitative, statistical or impres- 
sionistic, and involve paper-and-pencil techniques, computer tech- 
nology, interviews, artistic perspectives, or naturalistic observations. 
Use what works best given your audience and available resources. 
If you have access to certain resources, such as a college research 
office, computers, and financial resources, by all means use them. 
If not, use what you have. 

A technique I like to employ with research students is to ask 
them to pose a research question and then give them 1 week to 
make observations in the school, community, or campus they are 
studying and report back to the group on their conclusions. One 
such student wanted to study community violence and its causes. 
For a week he chose to observe the events taking place in a part 
of the community w here people often congregated. Me made obser- 
vations about the events preceding hostilities between groups and 
developed some preliminary' answers to his question, which he used 
to devise additional studies on the topic. His method limited him 
to certain kinds of data and certain answers to questions, but he 
was engaging in research. 

2 4 i 
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Focus Your Research Quf.stion(s) 

Although we want to think broadly, about our definitions of 
research, we want to be very specific about the question(s) we wish 
to answer. Generally, it is better to have only one or a few questions 
to be answered. A clearer answer to one question is better than a 
vague answer to many. Other studies can be done to answer other 
questions. Concentrating on fewer questions helps sharpen goals 
and delineate what we want to learn. 

Research questions can be categorized into one of three areas — 
information, attitudes, and behavior — and researchers should pick 
just one as a focus for their questions. Results in one area do not 
in general answer questions well in the other areas, and confusion 
on this point often works against the social action researcher. 

Information is the first research area. Factual information, such 
as demographic data, frequency counts of ev ents, or correct answers 
to test items fit here. The change agent often needs information to 
identify the issues or to know which way to go. At one time, learned 
people fell that earth, wind, fire, and water were the four elements 
in nature. Without research we would have no reason to think other- 
wise. 

Sometimes information is compelling and results in immediate 
change. This is seldom true, however. The people and systems we 
are trying to change can often ignore or rationalize facts. Despite 
the evidence, they may continue to think, for example, that Blacks 
prefer to live in certain neighborhoods, women cannot handle man- 
agement responsibilities, and welfare recipients are lazy. Sound 
familiar? Further, researchers have often assumed that the facts 
speak for themselves. Galileo, for example, assumed that once he 
presented his observations about the earth not being the center of 
the universe, the church would accept them. It did, but it was some 
3 S() years later! Most of us prefer a quicker response. 

Attitudes is the second area for research questions. Here any 
affective data concerning feelings, opinions, or perspectives are 
the focus of research . nd change. The link between attitudes and 
information is complex. Presenting information generally does not 
change feelings, but .as part of a larger strategy the two may be 
linked. For example, in their stages of eliminating racism. Scdlacek 
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and Brooks (1976) indicated that information on cultural and racial 
differences and racism, followed by attitude measurement, can lead 
to the desired reductions in racist behaviors. But changes in feelings 
should not be confused with information or behavior. In trying to 
change attitudes among groups, several conditions are required. 
One is that all groups should view the negotiating conditions as 
favorable. Others are that power among the groups to affect the 
outcome should be equal, and conditions for continued positive 
feelings should be developed (Dovidio & Gaertner. 1986). Assess- 
ments of feelings to determine the status of each of these conditions 
are important in any attitude-change process. The Situational Atti- 
tude Scale is a method of measuring prejudice that uses experimen- 
tal and control forms of a questionnaire, can be applied to a variety 
of situations, and can be useful here (Sedlacek. 1996). 

Behavior is the third area of focus for research. This is the area 
in which researchers often w ish to concentrate, but in which it is 
difficult to foster change, and in which information and feelings 
commonly do not lead to behavior change. It is best to concentrate 
on reinforcing people to engage in the desired behavior without 
necessarily getting them to understand the information behind it 
or to feel good about it. If you get legislators to sponsor legislation 
that will help your cause, let the legislators do it for their reasons, 
not yours. If a university can increase its population of students of 
color by using different admissions procedures, do not worry about 
school officials not understanding the issues. Concentrate on 
research that will achieve the desired behavioral outcomes. 

t-ONTROI THE IT' HI 

An important part of social change is defining the issues to be 
argued. One valuable function reseat eh can serve in achieving social 
change is to control the areals) of argument or debate. Counseling 
professionals too often react defensively to conditions set up In 
others. When we are told that the situation is a certain way, we 
often feel that we have to counter what those' in control of the 
system have set forth. I low ever, when we do research, we may put 
those in charge on the defensive and cause them to respond to 
our results. For instance, In providing information on how early 
detection of IHY/AIDS can save governments and insurance 
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companies money, we can increase the chances of better treatment 
tor the individuals involved. 

THE LONG-TERM VIEW 

Research can enable an examination of issues over time in a 
relatively constant manner, as in longitudinal studies that follow 
the same people or organizations over time to sec how they change. 
This allows the change agent to avoid emotional context or a quick 
fix that may not solve the problem. Longitudinal studies of university 
students before and after matriculation, for example, have allowed 
me to observe the development of students of different races and 
groups and to provide others with some ideas on how developmental 
needs vary by race, culture, and gender. This has led to broader 
concepts and approaches to understanding student needs that are 
not apparent in an immediate crisis (Sedlacek, 1 996). This approach 
to studying a university over time has also allowed me to see how 
the university has reacted to issues (Sedlacek. 1995). Without a 
historical and a projected futuristic context, it is easier to overreact 
to immediate concerns. If we do not understand the past we are 
condemned to repeat it. 

I lere is a place where quantitative and qualitative methods are 
useful. We can track numbers of students, their attitudes, and 
graduation rates, quantitatively, but we can also qualitatively explore 
the stories and issues behind the numbers. Public radio in the 
United States recently used a qualitative approach to help us under- 
stand the Civil Rights Movement. Instead of presenting the bigger 
stories and quantitative information already available, it presented 
smaller, more intimate stories of heretofore mostly unknown people 
who made contributions to civil rights in a program scries called 
"Will the Circle Be Unbroken?*’ This deepened our understanding 
of the issues and helped those concerned with change in this area 
increase their chances of making deeper, more lasting changes in 
the future. 

Conducting a series oi cross-sectional studies to observe change 
over time, such as doing studies of people in a given community 
every 5 years, is also possible. The information community members 
have about, lor example, recycling their used materials, their feelings 
about it. and their behavior are all data useful in research for social 
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change. Note that many methods can be used to answer the 
same question. 



Become tiif. Source 

By pro\ iding research results over a period of time, we can become 
reliable sources ot data. Part of being a reliable source is providing 
data that are fair, honest, and not always slanted in a certain direc- 
tion. As we watch the evening news, are we more apt to trust the 
results of a studv done In a neutral partv or by a representative of 
a political partv? We should share results regardless of the outcome. 
By asking the right questions and putting them in a context useful 
for the change we wish to bring about, we can give the data the 
best chance to be used as we wish. However, research that is 
preconceived as to outcomes means suppressing undesirable out- 
comes. thus compromising our role as the source of reliable data. 

I he head of a state counseling association, for example, did a 
study showing that of elementary school students were inter- 
ested in some form of counseling. He was trying to influence coun- 
seling legislation in the st ate. He considered not using the data 
because 7T7 of the students were not interested. However, his 
advisers suggested lie translate that 2S ( i into actual numbers of 
students needing counseling, thus demonstrating to state legislators 
that the state counseling association could he trusted to give them 
the truth. The strategy worked, and the state passed some favorable 
legislation. 

It is probably more important to be perceived as a reliable source, 
w hether true or not, if the goal is social change. I low ever, bv 
providing topical data that have been useful to an audience over 
time, it is possible to have both perception and realitv. as in research 
that I carried out at the Univ ersity of Man kind for many years. When 
the University was faced with a lawsuit challenging its scholarship 
program for African \merican undergraduates uhe Bannckcr Schol- 
arship ease), and the University administrators looked about for 
help in defending against the lawsuit, my colleagues and I were the 
only viable source of long-term information on the racial climate 
at the school. I became an expert witness. 

The research provided four major types of evidence to document 
the University's racial climate. Most of the documentation was 
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available through empirical articles in professional journals and 
internal campus research reports published before the lawsuit was 
initiated. The first type of research-generated evidence included 
numerous studies describing the needs, problems, and interests of 
African American students on the campus. Manv of these studies 
had concluded that African Americans had unique problems and 
needs, such as the need for more African American faculty and 
staff and the need for help in dealing with a hostile campus climate. 
Many of the data were informational. 

A second type of evidence came from research studies focusing 
on retention and identifying a series of variables that correlated with 
the success of African American students. The identified variables 
included having an ability to handle racism, developing a racial/ 
cultural community on campus, and engaging in realistic sell- 
appraisal despite the hostile environment. Many of the research 
articles were behavioral and suggested actions that the school could 
take to reduce racism on campus. 

A third type of research-generated evidence came from studies 
examining the attitudes of Whites toward African Americans on 
campus over a period of 25 years. These studies generally showed 
that despite increasing numbers of African Americans and programs 
for them. Whites still had basically negative attitudes toward Blacks, 
and these attitudes were largely unchanged over the 25-year period. 

The fourth type of research evidence was a historical analysis of 
the campus newspaper, again over a 25-year period. Examples of 
negative incidents involving African Americans were counted and 
cataloged. The result of this effort provided information as well as 
attitude and behavioral data, and showed that the examples depict- 
ing a negative racial climate for African American students and 
laculty/staff formed a continuous stream. 

So what happened in the case? The University eventually lost 
after two rounds in the circuit and appellate courts. However, here 
is w here an understanding oi audience was useful. Although I would 
have liked to have seen the University win the case, I was also 
trying to change the University, Because the University used the 
research on racial climate and acknowledged the existence of the 
issues affecting African American students. I had achieved a goal 
that I had been working on for many years. As. one top administrator 
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put it after the University had won a round in court, "I was glad 
we won, but I wish we didn’t have to admit we were racist to do 
it.” Such thinking has led the University to assume more responsibil- 
ity for programs in the scholarship and diversity areas that might 
not have been possible before the case. 

Climb the Conceptual Ladder 

Research can help move conceptions of the problem to a higher 
level. l or example, a town struggling with the quality of its water 
supply saw’ no improvement in pollution after several years of trying 
different treatments. Research made it clear that the pollution was 
being caused by factors outside the community, including industrial 
waste disposal upriver, runoff of chemicals from farms, and soil 
leeching from timber-cutting policies. Armed with data from their 
studies, the researchers were able to influence politicians from 
several states to adopt regional programs, and the community solved 
its pollution problem. The broader concepts provided by data made 
it possible to understand what needed to be done to provide clean 
water in the town. 

In the Bannehcr Scholarship case, theories of racial identity 
(Helms. 1992) and eliminating racism tScdlacek & Brooks, 1976) 
were used to organize the information and show how types of data 
influenced each another. The arguments in the case included pres- 
enting concepts that were more likely to result in change as opposed 
to presenting the issue as a molecular series of unrelated incidents. 
The scientific principle ol induction suggests that we integrate the 
information we have into the broadest concepts possible so as to 
explain the results. 



Suck to Your Principles 

It is easy to lose track o! goals when engaging in social change 
research. 1 have a colleague to whom more than one person has 
said that they were confused by her positions on certain issues. 
They thought she was “on their side.” She usually explains that she 
tends to go where the data take her. Sometimes there is agreement 
with a position of a given person, sometimes not. If we start support- 
ing people or organizations rather than issues, uc are less likely to 
accomplish our social change goals. 
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In the Banneker Scholarship case, I worked out a set of principles 
to guide my activities and explained them to the lawyers and Univer- 
sity officials involved. The first principle was to be helpful to the 
lawyers. Rather than to he self-righteous or guided solely by what 
any change agent with this unique opportunity might like to say, l 
attempted to put the research in a context that would be optimally 
useful to the lawyers and to concentrate work on the most salient 
issues for the case. As Sedlacck and Brooks (1976) noted, it is 
important for a social change agent to concentrate on what works, 
not on what he or she would like to see work. Although it was 
tempting to comment on many issues not directly raised by the 
research, an approach that focused on key research results seemed 
to have a better chance of being helpful to the lawyers and of 
making my contribution count. 

[ ; or instance, there was evidence available indicating problems 
for students and faculty in racial/cultural groups other than African 
Americans or llispanics (e.g., Arabs, international students, Jews, 
women, gays). Rather than try to tic together issues affecting-thcsc 
groups into broader issues, 1 focused on the more narrow issues in 
the case. 

The second principle was to use the opportunity to reduce the 
racism against African Americans at the University. Racism was 
defined as policies or procedures (formal or informal) in an organiza- 
tion that result in negative outcomes for members of a certain group 
(e.g., African Americans) just because they are members of that 
group (Sedlacck & Brooks, 1976). Results, not intentions, are what 
count using this definition. The lawyers would hav e preferred a less 
forceful term to describe the problems faced by African Americans 
at the University, but adhering to t his principle required defining 
racism and using the term in reports to the court. 

Presenting the research in language the lawyers and a judge could 
interpret in legal terms while adhering to the second principal was 
a challenge, however. In reports to the court, 1 followed the second 
principle by concluding that there currently was racism against 
African Americans at the University and that there had been for 
some time. I also concluded that the scholarship program should 
he maintained exclusively for African Americans because it would 
lake several, if not many, generations for African Americans to see 
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the University us a comfortable place for themselves and their 
children to attend. Recruiting and retaining successful African 
American students was an important part of that process. The 
University needed to show its commitment to this goal bv sticking 
with its programs, not by backing otf under pressure. 

The third principle was tr reduce racism against Hispanics at 
the University. Many 1 lispanics resented what they perceived as 
more attention to the problems of African Americans than to those 
of Hispanics on campus. Hispanics also struggled with racism and 
prejudice from non-Hispanics (White & Scdlacek, 1987), and many 
Hispanics watched with suspicion as they waited to see how the 
University would respond to the case. 

The third principle was implemented by calling for more Univer- 
sity programs, including scholarships for Hispanics, in order to 
counter all forms of racism. Hispanics have unique needs and should 
not be lumped together with other groups or students in general. 
Research on campus had shown that a major difficulty for Hispanic 
students was deciding when to seek out programs for Hispanics 
and when to use general programs (Fuertcs, Scdlacek, & Westbrook, 
J989). Helping students in that process could he an important 
counscling/advocacy service to offer. 

As often happens in a lawsuit, both sides decided to focus on a 
more limited legal point. Consequently, the Hispanic issue was 
dropped from the case. The lawsuit concentrated on whether to 
continue the scholarships for African Americans or to open them 
to all students. By indirectly avoiding the issue of Hispanics, this 
outcome could be interpreted as a racist position by the University. 
That is, the University could be seen as concerned with African 
American issues only, and as perceiving Hispanic issues as not 
important, which could have negative consequences for Hispanics 
seeking to reduce the racism engaged in by the University against 
them. Nevertheless, 1 did raise this issue in reports to the lawyers 
and the University, and the institution has initiated plans lor several 
new programs lor I lispanics. 

The fourth and final guiding principle was to maintain personal 
integrity. The probability of encountering serious role conflicts was 
very' high. It was important to make decisions based on the best 
course rather than on what was politically correct or expedient. 
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This fourth principle was implemented by avoiding opportunistic 
behavior and by concentrating on doing what seemed best overall. 
The University was going through a series of budget reductions at 
ihe time and was anxious to improve its relationship with the citizens 
in its state. Departments within the University were wing for favor 
with the administration by suggesting that they were the diversity 
“experts*’ or that they had something special to oflcr African Ameri- 
cans. 1 lispanics, the University in general, nr the case in particular. 
By putting the goal of social change first. 1 hoped that I would have 
the best chance of contributing to ihc reduction of racism at the 
school in the long run. 

Bi: PvriHNT \\\) Pkksistf nt 

Am social change activ ity requires time and persistence. If one 
thing does not work, try another. The research component in social 
change also requires time and many attempts. In many of the 
examples given in this chapter, change took place slowly with help 
from many studies. Do not he discouraged by this. See each study 
as standing on its own and supporting key points you wish to make. 
Also see the research as fitting into a mosaic — as one more piece 
of a larger puzzle. Bigger gains can sometimes come from intercon- 
nected studies. More often, smaller gains lead to bigger ones. Do 
not go for it all too soon; he content w ith a smaller gain that moves 
your issue forward. Those who follow you can benefit from your 
work. Small victories attract allies and deter opponents iWeiek, 
19841 . 

In the Banneker Scholarship case, many students and colleagues 
ovei many years did the research that came together in that case. 
Main of those earlier studies resulted in changes in student services 
and academic programs, including admissions policies, counseling 
programs, cultural activities, and multicultural courses offered 
< Hoper & Sedlacek. 1988; Scdlacek & Brooks, 1 973 >. The culmina- 
tion of the studies affected the University in a broader way and 
moved its leadership to see diversity as one ol the school strengths, 
with resulting program funding. 

CONCI .USION 

Research can play a vital role in social change. Research alone 
can not bring about change, hut dedicated professionals armed with 
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good goals, good data, and guiding principles. can make a difference. 
There are many references available in this publication and else- 
where on doing various types of research. 1 recommend the hooks 
by Isaac and Michael (1981) and by Webb, Campbell, Schwartz, 
Sechrest, and Grove (1981) (included in the reference list) for 
further reading. 

We face many problems in our society, and there are many things 
that counseling professionals can do about them. Let us continue. 
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Using the Knowledge Base: 
Outcome Research and 
Accountable Social Action 

Thomas 1.. Sk.xton and Susan C. Whision 



W e are entering a new era of professional counseling — an era 
in which our role is broadening from being primarily focused 
on the individual to a consideration of family, soeietv, and culture. 
It is an era in which we arc moving away from being interested 
only in the development of our own professional knowledge and 
practice to an awareness of the impact that we have on our social 
context. This expanded role is based on the realization that any 
harrier between professional knowledge and society is only an artifi- 
cial one. In fact, implicitly or explicitly, both as individual prac- 
titioners and an organized profession, we constantlv mold the social 
environment. In a direct way, we plav an important role as change 
agents for those experiencing personal and emotional problems. 
More indirectly, the theoretical constructs that make up professional 
counseling te.g., self-esteem, scif-aeluali/ation. self-awareness) 
become translated into the everyday language. As such, these con- 
structs become part of the wa\s in which all of us understand 
and explain everyday experience. In this way, the beliel systems 
constructed by professional counselors have a significant impact on 
what is considered good and bad in our culture. 

The new era of professional counseling, heralded by this book, 
is one that acknowledges and embraces the role of social activist. 
Ibc purpose of this chapter is to suggest that the professional 
knowledge base, as represented by the accumulated body ol counsel- 
ing outcome research, should be one of the primary foundations 
lor our social activism. Outcome research can identih areas of 
cultural and social concern needing our professional attention. In 
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addition, the. use of outcome research helps legitimize and gi\e 
credibility to our efforts to advocate for social change. To help make 
this case, the chapter first discusses the ways in which outcome 
research can and should serve as the foundation for our efforts in 
social action. The chapter then outlines social activist implications 
of outcome research, including the need to see counseling services 
as essential as well as the needs for counseling practice that is 
accountable, client sen ice formulas that are flexible, treatments 
that are empirical!} validated and manual driven, and delivery sys- 
tems that are diverse and responsive. The chapter next identifies 
future areas to which outcome research can turn in order to broaden 
its attention to areas of social concern. Finally, the chapter considers 
the need for a synergistic relationship among research, practice, 
professional training, and social action not only to provide a founda- 
tion lor good service to clients but also to foster the development 
of credible and accountable social activism. 

COUNSELING OUTCOME RESEARCH AS A 
FOUNDATION I : OR SOCIAL ACTION 

Outcome research has a long history in counseling. Over the last 
oO years, thousands of studies have examined the variables that 
contribute to effective counseling. Over time, the questions that 
guide this research and the methods by which it is conducted have 
become increasingly sophisticated. Regardless of the method, the 
central question in any outcome research study is Does it work- 
For the most part, today's outcome research is characterized bv 
high-quality studies, performed in multiple clinical settings, that 
have used validated treatments and reliable outcome measures. 
Even with these improvements, outcome research remains a com- 
plex undertaking, and the results of indiv idual studies can be contra- 
dictory and contusing. However, the accumulated body ol research 
yields substantiated trends that form a useful body of clinical knowl- 
edge. 

W hat is most curious is the serious split between counseling 
research and counseling practice that exists, even though outcome 
research can provide a wealth ol clinical guidance. This split 
between reliance on knowledge emanating from systematic em- 
pirical inquiry and reliance on knowledge resulting from clinical 
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experience is one that many never expected. The split is often framed 
as one between those espousing the art of counseling (intuitive 
understanding based on clinical experience) and those proposing 
reliance on the science of counseling (based upon systematic study). 

Although most of us probably think of counseling as both a 
science and an art, there is increasing evidence that the science 
portion of the equation is neglected. The extent of this neglect is 
illustrated by a number of recent surveys. Among the disturbing 
findings is evidence that practitioners do not read or engage in 
research and that counseling research currently has little or no 
impact on counseling practice. In addition, even with the increases 
in both the quantity and quality of counseling research, there 
appears to he little evidence that clinicians have adopted a more 
positive attitude concerning its relevance. Consequently, clinical 
outcome research is often neglected in favor of strategies based on 
clinical or personal experiences, clinical training, or therapeutic 
intuition (Kanfer, 1990). The gap between research and practice 
is a serious problem that is making it difficult for our profession to 
develop and to deliver the best possible services. 

Many of the concerns about research arc not without merit. 
Today's research is dominated bv assumptions of logical positivism, 
based exclusively in quantitative top-down methods, and is theory - 
. verify ing rather than discovery-oriented. There is no question that 
we need an integrated approach based on a plurality of methods 
that involve cooperative partnerships hetween practitioners and 
researchers in real-life counseling settings (Sexton, Whiston. Blcucr, 
& Walz. 1997). Problems with outcome research do not, however, 
justify the abandonment of research for intuition. Instead they sug- 
gest that we need to expand the ways we conduct and use research, 
rh Although an expansion of clinical research methods will he benefi- 

cial, the current outcome research is substantial enough to be a 
valuable clinical aid to practicing counselors. 

Regardless of unique specialty, professional counselors are linked 
bv a common body of professional knowledge. Whether we are 
school counselors, marriage and family therapists, or mental health 
counselors, each of us uses this common knowledge. Outcome 
research can point a practitioner toward an intervention that has 
■ — been shown to work with a particular type of client. Research can 
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help us develop counseling programs in agencies and schools with 
a high probability of success. Furthermore, the profession of coun- 
seling is best served by integrating outcome research into all profes- 
sional and clinical decisions. 

In much the same way, research can and should be part of our 
emerging social action agenda. When informed by the systematic 
trends and scientific findings of research, our social agenda can be 
based on multiple perspectives, rooted in systemic inquiry, with 
conclusions that arc ecologically valid. Research-based social posi- 
tions will legitimize what we choose to support, will give us data from 
which to argue successfully, and will help develop the credibility of 
the profession as a field that can be trusted as a reliable social 
advocate. As a basis for social action, counseling outcome research 
can help make us both accountable and credible social activists. 

SOCIAL ACTIVIST IMPLICATIONS OF 
OUTCOME RESEARCH 

The accumulated body of outcome research has already pointed 
us toward a social activist agenda. Although a complete analysis of 
the outcome research and its impact on our social activism role is 
well beyond the scope of this chapter, looking at social activist 
implications of current outcome research will highlight ways in 
which research-based knowledge can be used to identify' areas of 
social action and provide data-based findings that can be used to 
argue persuasively for social change. It is important to remember 
that research-based knowledge is substantial but not static: findings 
will evolve as we expand our research methods and gain new infor- 
mation. Consequently, our activist agendas will also change over 
time. 



CoLxsi. ling Sr.Rvict-s Aiu: Essential 

Along with other health care prov iders, professional counselors 
are socially sanctioned to prevent and remediate developmental, 
emotional, and life problems. In fact, many of us went into the 
counseling profession to become “helpers.” Once in the profession, 
we soon see that the varied social problems in our society are 
enormous and growing. For example, about one in five adults suffers 
from a diagnosablc mental disorder, ranging from schizophrenia to 
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depression to substance abuse. In addition, almost 12% of children 
under 1 8 experience serious emotional difficulties. Increasing num- 
bers of people need counseling services. A survey of the adult 
population in the United States found that 59 c/ c of those suneyed 
reported that they could imagine circumstances under which they 
might benefit from discussing their psychological problems with 
someone (Kulka. Veroff. & Douvan, 1979). Of these, 26 7< had 
sought and received some type of psychological help. This rate 
represents a doubling of utilization from that reported a decade 
earlier. In a 1995 Consumer Reports survey, the utilization rate for 
mental health services increased to 3 1 .3697 . The cost of treating 
these problems is enormous — an estimated $273.3 billion in 1988 
alone — and is increasing at an average rate of 13.9 % annually. The 
prevalence of emotional problems has increased to the point where 
most people in our society now view them as a critical social issue. 

Can counseling have an impact on these problems? Can profes- 
sional counselors he successful change agents? The accumulated 
evidence leads to a relatively clear conclusion: counseling benefits 
most clients who become involved with skilled counselors. W hen 
compared to the impact in other fields, those produced by various 
methods of counseling and psychotherapy are lypicaPy as large or 
larger than those resulting from medical and educational interven- 
tions (Lambert Sc Bergin, 1994). 

Based upon these findings, counselors should vigorously endorse 
an important social role for a wide range of counseling services 
offered by skilled professionals. As agents of social action, profes- 
sional counselors can use these research findings to advocate credi- 
bly tor counseling services with third-party payers, school adminis- 
trators, local civic groups, both federal and state governments, and 
other potential clients. As social activists, professional counselors 
need to inform insurance organizations of the effectiveness of coun- 
seling. f urthermore, we need to educate the public about the sub- 
stantial research base that supports counseling so that people will 
demand that these services he included in their benefit packages. 
Our activist message regarding the essential role of counseling ser- 
vices will have more influence in the political and business worlds 
when it is based on the empirical findings' of counseling outcome 
research. 
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Counseling Practice Should Bl- Accountable 

Attempts to manage both the volume and the cost of counseling 
services have ushered counseling into an era defined by accountabil- 
ity. Insurance review boards and managed care panels now control 
whether or not services are provided, the extent of those services, 
and the fees that fund the services. States are cutting mental health 
budgets and closely monitoring the services they provide. School 
districts want to know what services students are receiving and the 
efficiency of those activities. Counselors are. in this new environ- 
ment, "under the gun’’ not only to provide good services but also 
to justify the need and efficacy of those services. 

In order to attend responsibly to these social problems in an 
active and accountable manner, counselors need to provide the 
most effective services possible. To do so, we need to bring the 
best vve have to bear in helping the clients. However, according to 
the current outcome research, not all counseling is equally effectiv e. 
On the average, some 8 to l \ r c of clients get worse! Given this 
consistent research trend, the profession has a social responsibility 
to advocate for and promote those models of counseling that have 
demonstrable positive effects. A rev iew of the outcome literature 
suggests that professional counselors should advocate, both inside 
and outside the profession, for models of counseling that are based 
on common therapeutic elements, with matched treatments, 
founded on a solid therapeutic alliance. 

Numerous studies have examined the effectiveness of various 
theories. Surprisingly, with the exception of a small advantage found 
for some approaches ie.g., cognitive, cognitive-behavioral), the major 
theoretical approaches are relatively equal in their effectiveness. 
There do seem to be, however, a sei of common factors that are a 
part of all effective counseling regardless of the counselor, theory, 
or technique. It is now sate to say that factors common across 
counseling approaches account for a substantial amount of client 
improvement. If the percentage of improvement in clients as a 
function of different (actors were determined. 40 r r would be due 
to change factors outside of counseling, I ^ r '< would be due to 
expectancy or placebo effects, \ would be attributed to specific 
psychological techniques, and would be accounted for by 
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common factors evident in all therapies regardless of the counselor’s 
theoretical orientation (Lambert. 1991). If this analysis is correct, 
the impact of these common factors is twice that of specific psycho- 
logical techniques. 

Our best current understanding of common factors is that they 
are organized into three categories. The first is support factors, which 
include catharsis or positive relationship with the counselor, a thera- 
peutic alliance, counselor warmth, respect, empathy, and trust. The 
second category is learning factors, which include advice, affective 
experiencing, corrective emotional experiencing, feedback, and 
assimilation of problematic experience. The third and final category 
is action factors, which include behavioral regulation, cognitive mas- 
tery, facing fears, mastery efforts, and successful experiences. These 
factors provide lor a cooperative working alliance that leads to 
successful change (Lambert & Cattani-Thompson. 1996). 

Even u hen these common factors arc in place, however, a number 
of treatment protocols are particularly effective with certain client 
problems. For example, researchers can now say that depression, 
anxiety, panic disorders, and obsessive compulsive disorders arc 
better treated by some techniques rather than others (for a complete 
analysis of which techniques are most effective with which specific 
client concern see Sexton et ah, 1997). It is unfortunate that 
researchers have been unable to determine the most effective treat- 
ments for a wider array of client problems. However, as the sophisti- 
cation of outcome research grows, identifying the most effective 
treatments for a broad spectrum of client concerns will become 
easier. Rased on these outcome research findings, an effective model 
of counseling needs to incorporate the research-supported treatment 
protocols matched to the appropriate client problem. 

Researchers have also learned that any formula of effective coun- 
seling must include a strong relational component. In fact, there 
is no other element of counseling more consistently related to suc- 
cessful outcome than the quality ot the relationship between the 
client and counselor. W hat constitutes a therapeutic relationship 
has. however, been difficult to determine. Researchers now know 
that the counseling relationship is more than counselor-offered, 
lacilitativc-based conditions. Empathy, unconditional positive regard, 
genuineness, and respect alone do not account for a successful 
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therapeutic relationship. Instead, there is substantial research sup- 
port for counseling that occurs in the context of a therapeutic 
relationship in which the participants have mutual feelings of empa- 
thy and affiliation, and in which there are clear and agreed upon 
goals that are accomplished in collaborative ways. Positive outcomes 
are further enhanced when the counselor is viewed by the client 
as a credible helper (Sexton & Whiston, 1994). 

There is no question that there is much more to learn about what 
constitutes e ffective counseling. Currently, the accumulated research 
directs us to teach and advocate for models of counseling that 
include the important common factors, are based on the successful 
matching of client problem with therapeutic approach, and contain 
a strong therapeutic alliance between the client and counselor 
lOrlinsky, Grawe, 8; Parks. 1994). Counseling based on these trends 
should reliably result in successful change that w ill further enhance 
the credibility of professional counselors. Ibis is a model of effective 
counseling for which we can credibly and reasonably argue in the 
professional, political, and social arenas. 

Pott ml i .as ior Clifnt Skrvkxs Should Br: Fllxibi l 

W ith the increases in the need and call for counseling, many 
changes are occurring regarding the type of counseling services 
being offered in our communities. Any practicing counselor knows 
the impact of managed care on health care delivery'. A major concern 
lor many counselors is that as managed health care systems become 
more powerful, a “single formula” for client services is emerging. 
Insurance companies are now determining the number ol sessions 
and the type of treatment that should be given to those in our 
society who suffer from emotional and personal problems. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these decisions are made based on economic rather 
than efficacy reasons. As social activists, we, as prolessional counsel- 
ors, should take the lead in defining what form counseling services 
should take. A review of the outcome literature suggests that the 
professional counselor should advocate lor a flexible model ol coun- 
seling based on client concern. 

f or example, in light of the economic pressures in the mental 
health marketplace, the optimal number of counseling sessions is 
of great interest. To be socially accountable, professional counselors 
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need to deliver oniv that degree of help that is necessary. However, 
to he effective practitioners we need to give enough service such 
that clients change in lasting ways. A number of relatively consistent 
conclusions have emerged from the outcome research. In general, 
it seems that the road to recovery via counseling is a relatively short 
one. Regardless of the type of therapy, counselor, or client, there 
is evidence to support a curvilinear relationship between the number 
ol sessions and improvement, with 50 7< of change occurring by the 
8th session and 75 9c by the 26th session. However, the general 
trend is that the most effective therapy duration depends on the level 
of client disturbance, with different symptom clusters improving at 
different rates during different phases of treatment. Thus the effects 
of therapy may be relatively quick, but the nature of the client 
concern is an important mediating factor. 

These findings coupled with the economic pressures of mental 
health services suggest that we advocate for short-term approaches 
to counseling. In addition, these data suggest that we argue for a 
model of counseling service that is flexible enough to determine 
the length of counseling based on the problem of the client. The 
combination of within-profession accountability lor the length of 
counseling and system flexibility is the most defensible position 
given the current outcome research findings. 

Tk f* \t\i f nts Should Bf Both Empirically Y 'aiumu d and 

Manual Driven 

The trend toward accountability has influenced two important 
trends within the professional organizations with enormous conse- 
quences for the social impact of counseling. The first is the establish- 
ment of clinical practice guidelines that outline which treatment 
best fits a client s concern. The second is a move toward treatment 
manuals intended to guide the clinician by standardizing psychother- 
apeutic interventions and by specifically outlining the steps in a 
particular type of intervention. The American Psychological Associa- 
tion has created multiple taskforces to consider practice and training 
guidelines based on empirically validated treatments. Clinical prac- 
tice guidelines are also currently being published by the American 
Psychiatric Association. Whether or not professional counselors 
support such efforts will have a major impact on the future role 
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that counseling takes in our society. The outcome research does 
help outline a social position in regard to these initiatives. 

Outcome research has established that there is a range of specific, 
well-documented treatments, with established efficacy, that can be 
used with various client problems. These treatments are not theory- 
based approaches but instead are specific interventions designed 
fur specific client problems. Outcome research has suggested that 
technical proficiency increases w ith manualized treatment. The out- 
come literature lias also suggested that even in the best of cases 
no single treatment, regardless of its skillful delivers', may fit all 
clients. Results of recent studies have suggested that certain clients 
respond better to the manual-guided treatment than other clients. 
It may be that counselors need to be skilled with multiple treatment 
protocols to work effectively with different clients. These findings 
have not suggested, however, that teehnical competence can over- 
come the need to he interpersonal]}’ skillful. 

The current research has indicated that we need to advocate for 
a system that provides focused yet flexible services. It should be a 
system in which systematic counseling protocols are the guiding 
template for major client concerns — accompanied by flexibility and 
awareness of the relational component and the range of individual 
differences that arc important if a treatment protocol is to be effec- 
tive. It should not. however, be a system based on a simple match 
of broad problem labels with generic treatments. 

Delivery Systems Should Bi: Diverse and Rfsponsive 

One of the more disturbing results of current outcome research 
has been the number oi clients who cither do not utilize or who 
do not continue counseling once they start. The majority of clients 
who enter counseling terminate In the eighth session, with the 
range onlv being (rom 3 to 13 sessions. The National Institute of 
Mental Health surveyed 350.000 children and youth involved in 
mental health services and found that 69 T had 5 or fewer sessions, 
with onlv 12.5'< continuing beyond 10 sessions. In a survey ot 
private practice psychologists and psychiatrists, 44 f ' of the clients 
made fewer than 4 visits while 16.2T of the sample made more 
than 24 visits. These clients, however, accounted lor 57. 4 C < ol the 
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expense of services. Almost 49 Vc of clients referred for counseling 
never come to the first session (Garfield, 1994). 

The outcome literature does contain studies that guide us in 
understanding these deliver)' problems. An early hypothesis was 
that the socioeconomic status of the client was related to dropping 
out. A number of studies did find that lower income clients arc 
less likely to remain in counseling. Educational level seems to be 
related to length of time a client remains in counseling, with the 
higher the educational level, the longer the client is likely to remain 
in counseling. Occupational level was also significantly correlated 
with early drop out. It seemed that African American clients are 
more likely than White clients to terminate early from counseling. 
Asian Americans and Mexican Americans seemed underrepresented 
in the use of mental health services while African Americans overuti- 
li/.ed services. Ethnic mismatch between client and counselor was 
related to premature termination for all groups but was not related 
to successful counseling. Hence, it may be that, in establishing a 
therapeutic alliance, it is not the ethnic, gender, or racial match of 
client and counselor that is most important, but rather the ability 
of the counselor to adopt the worldview of the client. 

These findings tel! us that the ways in which we deliver counseling 
services does not always correspond to the needs of those we could 
help. Regardless of the reasons, these findings should move us 
to advocate for the development of counseling services that are 
accessible and useful to people from varied ethnic backgrounds and 
economic levels. It seems that we need to understand the factors 
that engage clients in successful counseling so that they do -not 
drop out. In addition, it seems clear that we need a deliver) system 
that is accessible to the large group of potential clients who are 
currently not using these services. 

W e might need to consider novel ways in which we can dclixer 
our effective serxices to those who are less likely to access them. 
For example, instead ol expensive individual counseling we max 
need to consider accessible group and psychoeducational treat- 
ments. We might also consider home-based services in which coun- 
selors would go to clients’ homes. Regardless ol the specific method, 
the outcome literature points us toward advocating for a diverse 
range of services that fit the needs of a variety of social groups. 
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AN ACTIVIST RESEARCH AGENDA 

To date, outcome research has focused almost exclusively on 
questions regarding whether counseling is effective and how we 
might improve its success. This information has proven helpful, but 
as social activists we need also to turn our attention toward broader 
social concerns. Outcome research can play a key role in our ability 
to enact social change. There are five current social issues in which 
outcome research could be used to clarify the direction of the 
activist activities and provide systematic data from which to argue 
credibly for social change. Although there are many social issues, 
these five are proposed as a stimulus for an expanded social aetion 
research agenda in professional counseling. 

Issue Crisis in Famii.ii.s 

There is nu question that many of the families in our society are 
struggling. Epidemiological studies have indicated that from 17 T 
to 22 r V of youth under 18 years of age suffer developmental, behav- 
ioral. or emotional problems. 1 he monetary costs tor these troubled 
children and adolescents are staggering, l or example, the Institute 
of Medicine ( 1989) estimated that in 1985 alone SI. 5 billion was 
devoted to youths under the age ol 1 4 with mental disorders. Divorce 
rates today typically average around 50*7. It is now common for 
children to come from single-parent households, and it is not uncom- 
mon for children to live in multiple households. In many cities, 
juvenile crime and violence are now seen as major social problems 
and a public health hazard. 

As social activists, professional counselors could take the lead in 
understanding and helping these families. Outcome research could 
help us address questions such as What are the factors that hinder 
family functioning? W hat are the most effective ways of helping 
these families? 1 low can we tailor what we know about successful 
counseling to fit this population? What are the most efficacious 
deliver}' models for these families? 

A number of encouraging initiatives illustrate wavs research could 
he used to help these families. These efforts are. however, currently 
being conducted by groups outside the prolession of counseling, 
l or example, both the C enters tor Disease Control iCDO and the 
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U.S. Department of Justice have recently turned their attention 
toward the problems of family violence, substance abuse, and juve- 
nile delinquency. The CDC set out to identify' the most effective 
family treatment models based on the outcome literature in order 
to develop blueprints for a treatment model, which will then be 
disseminated to local communities. Once in place in local communi- 
ties, evaluation research will help further define the most efficacious 
components of the models, further improving practice. Currently, 
Functional Family Therapy (Alexander & Parsons, 1982) has met the 
validity criteria and is moving toward field testing. With a broadened 
outcome research agenda, we could develop empirical information 
that might guide us in the development of additional treatments 
for troubled families. 

Issli;: Crisis in Education 

Many local communities are becoming increasingly concerned 
about the academic achievement and educational preparation of 
school children. We have all heard about movements to return 
schools to a buck-to-the-basics focus on academic achievement. Yet 
education takes places in an increasingly difficult social setting in 
which there are numerous roadblocks to learning. Students now- 
come to school concerned about home life, struggling with peer 
relations, and challenged bv the social climate of schools. We know 
that children are entering school climates that are increasingly 
more violent. 

School counselors are positioned to have major impact on how- 
to intervene successfully so that leaning can occur. Unfortunately, 
research on which school counseling prat • ices haw a positive impact 
on academic and social development n lacking. According to a 
recent survey of counseling outcome research, school counseling 
has the least amount of empirical evidence available to practitioners 
(Sexton, 1996). and ihe rae \ of methodological quality in the 
existing studies makes reliah! vva. elusions difficult. Further, in the 
research conducted, .he focus t . e/cn cn outcomes that had little 
or no direct impa. : on education le.g.. sell-es'eemk 

Understanding and intervening on the behavioral and social chal- 
lenges that impede education could be an important social agenda 
for counselors. In order to play an acLivis. .‘Me, we need to expand 
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research into systematic analyses of the nature of these social prob- 
lems and examine wavs in which school counselors can have a 
positive impact with a wide range of students. 

Isslk: DivifRsrn and Pluralism 

Gender, race, ethnicity, and culture arc an important part of 
every layer of our social world. These issues increasingly occupy 
our professional dialogue and influence practice and theory. In 
many ways, the banners of diversity and pluralism have become 
synonymous with being socially active. In our search for understand- 
ing the importance of diversity, we have developed many beliefs 
about minority-majority cultures, clients, and counselors. Unfortu- 
nately. some of these beliefs are taken as ’‘truth" without turning 
to the outcome research. Today we have little research support for 
our beliefs regarding gender, ethnicity, and race. Consequently, our 
efforts at social change are hindered. 

In the pluralistic society in which we live, it is important for 
professional counseling to lead the charge in identifying counseling 
services that are effective for diverse clients. Unfortunately, the 
outcome literature has been of little help along this line. T he studies 
provide equivocal conclusions regarding the impact of gender, eth- 
nicity. and age on the outcomes of counseling. On the one hand, 
there is little research support for matching clients and counselors 
on any of these characteristics. On the other hand, it is clear that 
ethnic groups van* in the degree to which they utilize counseling. 
There are some data to suggest that certain characteristics of female 
counselors may contribute to successful counseling. 

Outcome research is only beginning to sort out the complex 
interaction among these variables, and a broadened research effort 
is sorely needed. As a substantial body of research in this area 
grows, vve will have a basis Irom which to determine how to argue 
responsibly for diversity and pluralism. 

Is sit; Hi alth-Ri i.vrr.i) Bliiaviors 

As a societv, vve have become increasingly aware of the link 
between behavior and health. W e know that smoking, exercise, and 
healthv diet have a direct impact both on length and quality of life. 
W o know that sexual behavior can have a major social- impact in 
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regard to the transmission of the HI\ T virus. What we have yet to 
do is to determine what role professional counselors should play in 
this area. This is due, in part, to the fact that our outcome research 
has yet to turn its attention toward those counseling interventions 
that might successfully address health-related behaviors. A social 
activist agenda could include such a focus, and research could 
contribute to our understanding of the mechanisms that affect 
health behavior change. W ith a substantial body of research, profes- 
sional counselors could make reasoned decisions when faced with 
questions such as Which health behaviors are related to common 
problems expressed in counseling? Which health behaviors contrib- 
ute to the treatment of depression or anxiety? Which health behav- 
iors contribute to a healthy lifestyle? With a research hase, the 
profession would know how to make health a major point of 
social advocacy. 

Isslt: Impact of Professional Knowledge on Everyday Life 

Some suggest that the knowledge base of professional counseling 
has. in addition to the noted direct influences, an equally important 
indirect impact on society In the same way counseling theories are 
influenced by the norms of the culture, the culture is influenced 
by the beliefs, assumptions, and theories of the profession. Both 
explicitly and implicitly, the profession influences the values by 
which people, relationships, lifestyles, development, and communi- 
cation arc judged. As an example, just think of the number of ways 
in which the F'rcudian notion of the unconscious has become a 
common theme in literature, movies, and even everyday conversa- 
tion. Sometimes the result of theoretical constructs, although profes- 
sionally and theoretically useful, is inadvertently to limit those we 
may ultimately aim io help. As accountable social activists, wc 
should also turn our attention toward investigating the long-term 
impact of our professional constructs on social values. 

For example, diagnostic systems, such as the DSAhl \ , may 
sene a useful function within the profession, blit they may also 
have a potentially negative social impact. The original goal ol a 
diagnostic system was to create a language to help us understand 
people better and to ensure reliable communication among profes- 
sionals. 1 lowcvcr, since the introduction ol the concept ol neurosis 
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(somewhere in the mid- 18th century), the categories of mental 
disorder have grown geometrically. The DSAT/YL for example, con- 
tains over 200 categories of disorders. Once professionally estab- 
lished, these notions of disorder enter the cultural discourse and 
become - what everybody knows” about human behavior. As part of 
common language, these reified states then influence the way each 
of us constructs and makes sense out of everyday reality. As larger 
domains of behavior enter the ledger of problems subject to profes- 
sional treatment, the construction of iufirwit) expands (Gergen, 
1982). Thus, in an indirect way, we may have contributed to the 
proliferation of the very personal problems wc have sought to 
remedy. 

RESEARCH. PRACTICE, TRAINING. AND 
SOCIAL ACTION: 

A SYNERGISTIC ENTERPRISE 

The key to developing a social action agenda based on our profes- 
sional knowledge base lies with us. If- we are ever to have outcome 
research inform activism, then we need to become more unified in 
our use and in our acceptance of the knowledge it provides. To do 
that, we have to overcome the research-practice gap. What gets 
lost in the struggle is Lhe important fact that practice, research, 
training, and social action are not different: rather, they are mutually 
linked in two important ways. First, these activities share the same 
primary goal: effective and ethical services for clients and a positive 
impact on the larger culture. Second, although the specific duties 
of practice, research, and training differ, they are united by a mutual 
dependence on the same knowledge base. 

A svnergish'c relationship among these activities needs to build 
on their common purposes, shared knowledge, and pragmatic 
approach. Each is practical in the sense that a common goal is 
the solution of conceptual, clinical, and social problems. As such, 
practice, research, training, and advocacy share the same motives- — 
the best solutions to common problems. The best solutions are 
ones (hat work to further our knowledge and help clients change. 
W hen sharing a common purpose based on pragmatism, no one ol 
these activities drives the others. Instead, each makes a different, 
yet equally important, contribution to effective counseling. 

2Vo 
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The roles of counseling practice and social action are in a syner- 
gistic relationship that goes beyond the traditional view in which 
we as clinicians merely draw upon science as the ultimate authority 
to solve problems. Instead, the counselor plays a crucial and unique 
role in the enhancement of the knowledge base in two important 
ways. First, practitioners are the ones in the trenches who apply 
the knowledge base in clinical settings. The identification of perti- 
nent and relevant questions lies with Lhem. Second, practitioners 
are local scientists who bring the skills of scientific inquiry to local 
phenomena, be they clinical or social. As such they also use the 
methods of inquiry to engage in an evaluation of their own effective- 
ness as action researchers, thus developing a local database that 
might be used to promote and guide their individual practice. 

Research should also be viewed from a pragmatic standpoint and 
seen as a problem-solving activity. In the solution of problems, 
neither quantitative nor qualitative research is primary. Instead, 
methodological choice is based on pragmatic goals reali/.ed through 
pluralistic methods. Thus determining whether a quantitative or 
qualitative method is needed is based on the problem being investi- 
gated and the questions that need to be answered. Along this line, 
discovery-oriented questions are matched with opened qualitative 
investigations, whereas confirmation/verification questions use more 
traditional quantitative questions. The questions researchers study 
cannot be determined in isolation because questions need to ema- 
nate from the activities of practice and education. 

. ff outcome research is to provide the direction and legitimacy to 
lead us toward an activist agenda, an expansion of acceptable clinical 
research methods is required. Research directed at the social prob- 
lems will need to be pluralistic, multidimensional and ecologically 
valid. Plurality will only occur when we take a pragmatic position 
and then use the best from among our systematic methods of 
outcome research. For example, traditional quantitative research is 
explanatory research with an "outside in" perspective from which 
\\c* can identify broad trends that go beyond the individual. The 
qualitative process of phenomenological research and grounded the- 
ory analysis provides an "inside out" perspective, an approach in 
which the focus is on the contextually bound meaning of events for 
individual people. These approaches cmphasi/.c discovery-oriented 
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research focusing on, rather than controlling for, individual differ- 
ence. A complete picture of the many complex social events requires 
both perspectives. 

The knowledge base that links these activities is an evok ing one. 
Information is continually infused as single research findings are 
incorporated into the knowledge base. Common findings may take 
the form of general principles by garnering significant support over 
time and across varied situations. Rather than providing definitive 
answers and ultimate truths, the knowledge base is constantly chan- 
ging as new findings, interpretations, and questions are developed. 
The conclusions of today are quite naturally replaced by the findings 
of tomorrow. In our field the evolutionary nature of knowledge is 
particularly evident. Some have suggested, for example, that the 
half-life of psychological know ledge is somewhere around 10 years 
iKanfer, 1990). The implication is that the knowledge base must 
be a consistent and integral part of all facets of counseling — be it 
practice, research, training, or social action. 

Practice, research, education, and social action each draw on 
this knowledge base. In turn, each of these areas contributes to the 
knowledge base by forming hypotheses, asking relevant questions, 
and discovering new areas of interest. These questions become part 
of the knowledge base to be acted upon by researchers. Critical in 
these relationships is that the knowledge base is viewed as evolving 
and is complete with strengths and limitations. For some questions, 
research offers little guidance while in other areas there is a wealth 
of relevant information. Even in those areas in which there are few 
or mixed research findings, research could still be the foundation 
of logical solutions to clinical problems. Thus the question is never 
whether should research be integrated — but rather how . In the new 
era of social action, counselors need to ask How is it that research 
can form the basis of what we advocate? 1 low can research help 
us make persuasiv e arguments to earn' out these advocacy agendas? 

CONCLUSION 

The expansion ol our professional identity to include social activ- 
ism is a necessary and important evolution for the profession ol 
counseling. Professional counseling plavs an important role in the 
social world. In the past, the profession lias seemed somewhat 





uncomfortable about adopting a socially active role, preferring to 
claim the neutrality and advocacy of the individual client. As we 
have come to see, the natural and synergistic relationship between 
professional knowledge and social values has caused these old barri- 
ers to fall away. As we embark on the new era advocated in this 
hook, social action needs to be thoughtful, reflective, and based 
on the best of what wc know about critical social problems. The 
profession is best served if we base our social action agenda on the 
o\cr 60 years of accumulated and yet developing counseling out- 
come research that helps direct and give credibility to our efforts 
to advocate for social change. 
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Preparing Counselors 
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C onscious strategies to teach social action must be a central 
part of the counselor education curriculum if \vc expect coun- 
selors to become effective social activists. It is possible that some 
counselors might become social activists through a natural develop- 
mental process, or social activists might become counselors; but, 
our contention is that counselor education programs should include 
intentional philosophy, curriculum, and processes that prepare grad- 
uates to work as social activists in their professional settings. Just 
as we include preparation program components to assure that gradu- 
ates possess counseling skills, we should also include preparation 
components that prepare counselors to become effective change 
agents who can work to improve the lives of their clients in a variety 
of ways. 

Socially active counselors are those who intervene in the lives of 
their clients and in the world around them (Courtland C. Lee 
& Garry R. Wal/, persona! correspondence, February 14, 1997). 
Further, counseling should be directed tow ard the “significant social, 
cultural, and economic issues that often impact negatively upon 
the lives of clients in contemporary American society" (p. 1). 
Rid ridge t 1983) has presented similar ideas. To become socially 
active and make those interventions, counselors must see them- 
selves as social change agents, and we, as counselor educators, must 
model those same skills and altitudes in our preparation programs. 
This chapter briefly looks at counselor advocacy and action in the 
past and then outlines a frame of reference for social action that 
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includes the law. professional ethics, moral codes, social condition 
and data-based frameworks, research, and personal belief systems. 
The chapter next explores a personal frame of reference for social 
action decision making that considers the system, the client group, 
style issues, self-view, information, and consequence. The chapter 
concludes with a discussion of counselor education and social action 
that stresses the importance of counselor educators modeling a 
social conscience tor their students. 

ADVOCACY AND ACTION IN THE PAST 

Change agon try is not a new concept for counselors or counselor 
educators. Several authors have presented ideas about this process 
that can he classified as promoting assertive change. Lotaro ( 1982^ 
described how counselor education needed to change to prepare 
counselors for assertive work on the behalf of clients with disabling 
conditions. Brigman H994' described how counselors need to 
respond actively to challenges from religious or political groups that 
seek to eliminate use of various school counseling materials. Kurpius 
and Ro/.ecki « 1992) used the word advocacy as one ol the role 
descriptions for school counselors and have described characteris- 
tics of that role for counselors, however, they were silent on how 
counselor education should prepare counselors to be advocates. 

In her presidential address to the Association for Counselor Edu- 
cation and Superv ision <ACESk Griffin 19Q4 'i challenged counselor 
educators to use a constructivist philosophy in order to build a 
framework lor preparation ol counselors who would do more than 
just work with clients one at a time. Her emphasis on a social 
constructivist philosophy ‘forces the consideration of the social, 
cultural, psychological, economic, and political circumstances on 
which our professional behaviors are based ip. 4k 

In a reflection on the history of AC l S and the profession in the 
2^th anniversary edition of the journal Counselor Education ami 
Sa/vnvs/rw, Engels and Mum \ 198m stated that counselor educa- 
tors and supervisors need to pros ide leadership in “services, teaciting, 
research, credentialing. polio, and law' ip. 289). Their position 
was that counselors have professional expertise and commitment 
to issues ol civil rights such as freedom from discrimination because 
of “race, religion, sex, sexual orientation, and related characteristics” 
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(p. 296). Engels and Muro explained that the world needs leaders 
w ho understand positive change and w'ho believe that “constructive, 
informed change is possible for others" (p. 297). They cited Herr 
(1985), who stated that early versions of the constitutions of the 
American Association for Counseling and Development (AACD) 
and ACES have been forces for change in that they included lan- 
guage that encouraged individual members and organizational units 
to remove barriers to individual development. 

The current mission statement of the American Counseling Asso- 
ciation does not include direction for the members or the association 
to take an advocacy stance on behalf of clients or other groups. 
The Code of Ethics (ACA. 1995") does include words in the Pream- 
ble that “members are dedicated to the enhancement of human 
development throughout the life span*’ (p. 1). A reading of the 
Code of Ethics, however, docs not encompass a call to action for 
counselors to act assertively beyond the required reporting and duty- 
to-warn situations that arc discussed in even,' beginning counselor 
education class. In short, although ACA has developed convention 
themes, programs, and workshops that speak to social injustice, 
there is no strong organizational statement that counselors should 
take on an advocacy role in their professional lives. However, enhan- 
cing human development demands an assertive response from coun- 
selors and their association — an advocacy position. Counselor edu- 
cation programs, and ACA programs, should also include these 



components. 

Organizations, like people, are dynamic, changing, and develop- 
mental in natun If a system does not change over time, it is in 
some kind of death process. As counselor education moves toward 
a perspective that adequate!} responds to society’s multifaceted 
needs, ihc changes that tab* place will include a posiuie of activism 
and advocacy. The markers for those changes ma\ occur so slowly 
that counseling professionals who are in the center of the change 
may not notice them; however, there are ways to assess the philo- 
sophical shifts. For example, Thompson and W alker ( 1995) exam- 
ined the family studies literature in the mid 1980s and again a decade 
later to determine the degree to which feminism was reflected in 
the research publications of that discipline. Thompson and Walker’s 
conclusions were extensive and, in general, support the premise 
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that feminist scholarship is increasingly reflected in recent literature 
in family studies and subsequently has influenced policy in that 
same area. Their excellent summary' could be a model for counselor 
educators to use in assessing the degree to which the counseling 
literature has shifted with the times or is fixed in a former era. 

Policy considerations are another domain for counselor educators 
to examine. Pratt ( 1995) explained how professionals can be involved 
in policy creation when she spoke to family and human development 
issues. She used work by Miringhoff to explain the difference 
between values, politics, and capability. Values reflect what people 
believe should be; politics reflects what can be supported; and 
capability reflects service technology’ or what is actually possible 
when addressing a problem. She recommended that academicians 
be actively invoked in all three domains, with special emphasis on 
use of their research knowledge to support and define values and 
politics and to develop capabilities. 

The future of counselor education vvas described in Orwellian 
terms bv Stripling ( 1984). 1 le vvas able to use his long history with 
the profession to reflect on an interesting transition from the early 
days of the profession to the height of the Rogerian orientation that 
shifted from seeing the client as dependent patient to responsible 
client. Additional emphases have included systems theory , brief 
therapy . and feminist therapy — all calling for different activ e behav- 
iors from the counselor. The next orientation, a social activist stance, 
may enable counselors to see their own roles as being that of power 
brokers to enhance the lives of clients, in part by directly addressing 
the issues tlv.t create problems for their client groups. 



A FRAME*' OF RFFFRFXn.; FOR SOCIAL ACTION 

Counselor educator*, can expand on the Rev «nd V\’ai/ definition 
•*iied at ih' O'elnning ol ihk chapter* as veil a-; on the Fee and 
Sirch ! 199- position and say that social aW.ion is an individual or 
collective action taken to right some injustice nr to improve some 
condition for the benefit of an individual or group. In order to 
describe a condition or situation as tuijusl, there must he a standard, 
a set of criteria, or a frame of reference for determining that an 
injustice exists or that a condition is unfair. That frame of reference 
can be described in terms of the law, professional ethics, moral 
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codes, social condition frameworks, data-based frameworks, 
research, or personal belief systems. 

The Law 

Counselors work with numerous legal criteria that can be used 
to say that a person or a group is experiencing injustice. For example, 
federal legislation entitles children to an education in the least 
restrictive environment (Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975), mandates that there should be fairness in mens and 
womens athletic activities (Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972', and stipulates that the content of school records must 
be open to the persons affected by those records (Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Ac of 1974). Persons with disabling conditions 
must have accommodations made that enable them to access public 
services (Americans With Disabilities Act of 1990). Decisions about 
individuals in any public agency must be made with reasonable 
attention to due process as a basic constitutional right. Civil rights 
legislation has made it illegal to discriminate on the basis of race 
or ethnicity. If the counselor observes that one of these legal rights 
is being abused, then there is a frame of reference for defining 
action to be taken. 



Professional Ethics 

Counselors show their professionalism by adopting a code of 
ethics. Codes of ethics arc typically linked to a professional organiza- 
tion or licensing bod\ and describe not only practices and behaviors 
that counselors should follow in their practice hut also behaviors 
that clients can expect. The limits of confidentiality, how research 
subjects are to he treated, when counselors must refer, with whom 
a counselor can consult and why, and what constitutes an inappro- 
priate relationship are all described in counseling codes of ethics 
(ACA, 1995 ). When counselors see questionable practices, they 
may use the codes of ethics to respond in ways that will protect 
the rights ol clients. If that action means that they address the 
behavior of other counselors, then the professional counselor 
must respond. 

26'J 
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Moral Codes 

Numerous moral codes exist within any social order. Moral codes 
can be shaped by religious institutions, expressed as common prac- 
tice among a group of people, or defined by community standards. 
A moral code might indicate that all people are to be treated fairly, 
that abusive behavior is wrong, that elderly persons are to be 
respected, or that standards of dress or appearance have limits. 
Moral codes arc among the most controversial frameworks to apply 
to human behavior because they include descriptions of behaviors 
that may be viewed as unacceptable by one group of persons but 
acceptable by another. When counselors observe that persons are 
treated unfairly according to a moral code, then the counselor 
must respond. 

Social Condition Frameworks 

Descriptions of social conditions can be u n cd as a framework for 
a definition of injustice. If an individual or a group has inadequate 
food or poor housing, it points to an injustice. If health care is not 
available to a group of individuals, then an injustice exists. Counsel- 
ors who examine community health data will probably learn that 
young unmarried women who arc sexually active and become preg- 
nant often have low-birth-weight babies. Those babies are likely to 
experience persistent learning problems as they move through their 
school years; thus the social conditions associated with early unpro- 
tected sexual activity may have long-term effects in many other 
arenas. These examples of social conditions reflect complex injus- 
tices that counselors must be able to address. 

1 ) *\TA- Base n F RAM EWORKS 

Counselors need to have as complete a picture of their client 
group as they can develop in order to develop assertive responses 
where needed, dims counselors should be able to use a variety of 
data sources to develop a framework for describing what exists. For 
example, census data can provide an expanded picture of the area 
in w hich clients live. Population growth rates have implications lor 
future school enrollments, immigration rates point out needs for 
second language instruction, employment rates have implications 
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for social support systems, and rates of births to different age groups 
tell of contemporary issues for adolescents and future issues for 
schools. 

Research 

Research provides counselors with the knowledge that enables 
advocacy decisions based on an understanding of effective practice. 
For example, current research on at-risk adolescents has strongly 
suggested that more resilient youth have a higher degree of self- 
efficacy, have a more internalized locus of control, are involved in 
their own decision making, and live in a home or school environment 
that not highly authoritarian (Hawkins, Catalano, & Miller, 1992). 
Counselors who observe that educational practice is such that it 
remov es decision making from students in favor of external control 
and discipline may use the research base to work assertively to 
revise educational philosophy or practice. Their alternative is to 
continue to work with students who have varying degrees of symp- 
toms associated with the system in which they live and work. 

Personal Belief Systems 

Each counselor and counselor educator operates from a personal 
belief system that adds to the larger framework for identifying condi- 
tions that are unfair, unjust, or not equitable. Those personal belief 
systems incorporate i set of other beliefs — laws, professional train- 
ing, ethics, moral values, research knowledge, and cultural tradition. 
How counselors utilize their personal belief systems to determine 
that a situation is wrong and then address it is part of the personal 
decision-making process described in the following section. 

A PERSONAL FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR SOCIAL 
ACTION DECISION MAKING 

All persons must first examine their own framework for deciding 
if they are to take an advocacy position on an issue, how active 
they arc to be, what style they will use in developing an advocacy 
response, and what they are willing to risk. These decisions are 
made within the larger framework of law, professional ethics, moral 
codes, social condition frameworks, dala-based frameworks, and 
research already described. Counselor education programs should 
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provide students with opportunities to examine themselves along each 
of six personal activism dimensions that are included in making deci- 
sions about what to do (see Figure 15-1). These six personal dimensions, 
which serve not as a model of personal social activism but more as a 
guide to the complex factors of personal decision making are as follows: 

(a) being inside or outside the affected system (the system), 

(b) being in or out of the affected group (the client group), (e) style 
of intervention (style issues), id) perceived self-efficacy (self-view), 
(e) amount and accuracy of information (information), and (f) per- 
sonal and organizational consequence of the action (consequence). 
Other dimensions may be equally important to examine, but these 
six cover much of the decision process individuals experience prior 
to implementing a social activist strategy. These six dimensions, 
when combined with any (or all) of the external frameworks pre- 
viously described, present a picture of how a person determines 
whether or not an injustice exists and if he or she will respond. 

The System 

The activist might be cither a member of or external to the system 
he or she is trying to impact. A faculty member in a counselor 
education program who is trying to get the counselor education 
program to revise grading policies is ciearlv inside the system. A 
member of the community who is lobbying for changes in grading 
practices is outside the system. In attempts to change policies, 
the two persons operate from different assumptions, use different 
tactics, and experience different consequences. Depending on the 
issue and on the system, being either inside or outside the system 
may or may not add strength to a position. 

Tut: Client Gw up 

It is ironic that advocacy by persons ol side the client group may 
have more impact on decision makers than advocacy by members 
of the client group. For example, males who speak up for womens 
rights may be heard more seriously than females speaking to the 
same issue, heterosexuals speaking up for gay rights may have more 
potent voices than homosexuals saying the same thing; and members 
of numerical majorities can speak more strongly for rights of numeri- 
cal minority groups than members of those groups themselves. 
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Figure 15-1 

Dimensions of Personal Decision Making 
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However, the* person who can speak with the must authenticity 
about conditions is the member of the client group that is the locus 
of an action, even though his or her voice may he more difficult to 
hear. Counselors will find themselves, at times, either in or out of 
the client groups for which they are taking an advocacy position. 

Sm.r Issues 

Social activism usualh imolves some form of conflict — conflict 
of information, methods, goals, or values. Persons var\ in styles of 
dealing with conflict, ranging from very direct confrontational styles 
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dealing with conflict, ranging from very direct confrontational styles 
to behind-the-scenes indirect methods. In order to be an effective 
social advocate, persons must understand their own styles of action 
in situations where there is injustice or inequity. Their style of 
action may be different for small groups than for large groups, and 
it may differ depending on whether they are in or out of the system. 
Similarly, style may van' if they are members of the client group 
affected. Style of activism is an additional dimension of counselor 
self-knowledge that is important in making a personal dec, sion to 
become involved in an issue. 



Self-Vik\v 

All persons have a self-view of their degree of effectiveness in 
various situations. This dimension of self-efficacy can be described 
as the ability to accomplish goals or be successful in usual efforts. 
This self-view has an impact on whether persons take on a social 
activist strategy. It also has an impact on the style of intervention 
that they choose and the risks that they are willing to take. Counselors 
need to acknowledge their own scif-cfficacy in the arena of advocacy 
efforts and take steps either to get training or help to become stronger 
in their view of self. Counselor education programs can encourage 
collaboration during preparation and continued consultation follow- 
ing graduation in order to assist in developing positive self-views. 

Information 

An informed individual is better able to develop strategic interven- 
tions than an uninformed person, in matters that call for social action 
or advocacy, information plays an important part. Some persons can 
act based merely on their personal convictions; however, institutions 
often respond more to information than personal conviction. Effec- 
tive social activist strategies make good use of information. There 
is a place in counselor education programs for students to learn 
both how to access sources that describe social conditions and how 
to acquire information on successful strategies for remediation. 

CoNSKQLT.N'Ji; 

I lie consequence of implemen % ,g a social activist strategy in 
some situations can be anticipated in advance, but seldom measured 
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with accuracy. History* and fiction are filled with stories of persons 
who took social activist positions of various kinds; readers of history 
often know the consequence to them as individuals and to the 
organizations they represented. Martin Luther King, ]r. was killed 
for his efforts; Karen Silkwood was harassed and perhaps murdered 
for speaking out about conditions in the plant where she worked; 
Maggie Kuhn gained fame as an effective Grey Panther spokesper- 
son for issues related to the elderly; and Marion Wright Edelman 
has had awards heaped on her as a strong voice for children. There 
are undoubtedly stories within each counselors organization or com- 
munity about persons who were punished for their protest actions 
or about efforts that- failed or backfired in the organizations where 
the change was attempted. Consequences must be discussed in 
making decisions to become an activist. 

COUNSELOR EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION 

Counselor education programs should include social action as a 
core component in their graduate education programs. It is not 
enough just to praise the indiv idual student who takes on a cause 
or who speaks out for underrepresented groups. It is more appro- 
priate for counselor education programs to have social action compo- 
nents within the regular preparation program. It is more likely that 
counselors in preparation will develop a professional stance of social 
activism if (a j social action is included in the counselor education 
program philosophy statement; (b) course syllabi include readings 
and assignments that address advocacy issues; (e) internship sites 
reflect a broad range of socially appropriate practice before being 
endorsed; (d) class projects give priority to social activism; (e) 
required and supplementary' reading lists include advocacy materi- 
als; (f) terminal projects for graduate degrees or programs include 
dimensions of social activism as valued skills that students must 
acquire; (g) follow-up studies of graduates include discussion of 
the way that they work as social advocates; and (Id faculty model 
social activism in a wav that personal behavior and program philoso- 
phy arc shown to be consistent. 

Philosophy Statlmi \ts 

Social responsibility is included as part of the authors’ institutional 
and program philosophy and mission statements. Inclusion of these 
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statements has been valuable in recruiting new faculty, and student 
applicants have raised questions with us as to whether or not we 
as counselor educators really believe and practice what we say we 
do. We have found that the students who are attracted to our 
program because ot our mission statement or who have questioned 
us have been among our better students and that they seem to be 
making career choices because of passion rather than convenience. 

Course Work 

W ithin the CACREP standards is language that reflects "social 
and cultural” dimensions of counseling practice. This language can 
be interpreted to be supportive of a social advocacy posture. Course 
assignments can easily include discussion of advocacy, readings 
about advocacy, or demonstrations of activism. In the first program 
orientation session, students are informed that the standard of usage 
will be nonsexist language in both written and verbal expression. 
The standard is justified as a requirement of the publication manual 
that is used in graduate study (APA, 1994). but more importantly, 
it is explained in terms of what the research says about the differen- 
tial effect on males and females ot noninclusive pronoun use. 

Internships 

The quality of the counseling internship and the supervision that 
interns receive is extremely important in any graduate program. It 
is equally important that the overall actions of the internship site 
reflect a philosophy, as well as behaviors, that are consistent with 
the comprehensive practice of counseling; therefore, placing an 
intern in a site that does not support socially responsible counselors 
should be avoided as much as possible. In addition, interns who 
encounter inappropriate behaviors should be encouraged to work 
to address those actions in ways that arc consistent with their 
intern role and to debrief their intervention processes during their 
internship seminars. 

Projects 

Any number of advocacy projects can he conducted b\ students 
as part of their graduate programs. Students have developed projects 
that address differential treatment of students in schools based on 
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their economic level, sexism in the public schools, or justification 
For special pro-ams for students where census data can be used 
to draw inferences about need. Students have implemented strate- 
gies for increasing the support for counselor education programs, 
for increasing the availability of Spanish interpreters in a hospital 
setting, and for creating an adventure-based course for troubled 
adolescents. When professors place a priority on projects that reflect 
a social advocacy position, students follow. 

Reading Assignments and Evaluation Processes 

Counseling courses are replete with readings about individual 
change; they also need to include readings about societal and organi- 
zational change. Perhaps in addition to the chapters on client- 
centered counselors, students should read descriptions of curbstone 
counselors like Saul Alinsky (1971), a community organizer with a 
fabled reputation. Inquiry about how students will practice their 
social activism or where they will direct their energies to battle 
injustice can be included in the dialogues that make up their degree 
exit process. As part of the final portfolio evaluation, the authors 
routinely ask students in their final 2-hour committee meeting, 
"What will you do in your professional life to address injustice?*’ 

Follow-Up and Continued Professional Development 

CACREP programs must conduct periodic follow-up studies of 
graduates. It is appropriate to determine how students are putting 
their advocacy philosophy to work in their jobs and communities. 
This means that the standard follow-up Question of "How well were 
you prepared to do your job?” might be supplemented by "What is 
something that you have done in the past year to address an injus- 
tice?” Based on the kind of answers received, it is incumbent on 
counselor education programs to modify curriculum or to develop 
workshops and seminars for graduates and others in the field that 
would assist them to become more effective in their jobs and com- 
munities. 

Modeling 

For a counselor education program to ask students to become 
more socially active without the faculty modeling that same activist 
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behavior is to be hypocritical in all respects. Years of Leaching at 
various levels in the educational system have led the authors to 
believe that students quickly lose respect when faculty don’t practice 
what they preach. Faculty in a program that prepares students for 
social activism must be activists themselves. Students must see 
their mentors stepping out, speaking out, and being out with their 
own activism. Faculty need to be ready for students to challenge 
them just as they expect students to challenge community inequities. 
Perhaps one of the most powerful lessons for students in a counselor 
education program to learn is that they can venture out to challenge 
inequities or injustice in their own graduate program and then watch 
faculty respond in such a way that the program improves. In the 
end, counselor educators must do the right thing for the right reason. 

CONCLUSION 

Adopting a socially activist orientation to counselor education is 
not without its incumbent challenges. If such a philosophy chal- 
lenges students to question the status quo, they may do that — and 
challenge the preparation program in the process. As faculty and 
students become more active in their challenges, they may run the 
ri s k o f of fe n d i ng t h c f u nde rs . I f soc i a 1 1 y ac t i\ e a d m i ss i o n s p roc ed u r e s 
result in a more diverse student population, preparation programs 
may need to change so as to build on the different languages or 
different experiences of students. In short, faculty must be ready 
to receive as well as give. Counselor education can do no less. 

This book represents a call to action for counselors to address 
the social injustice that exists in their world. Counselors will be 
best prepared to answer that call when the counselor education 
programs that they attend place a high priority on social activism 
within all aspects of the counselors preparation. More than that, 
however, counselor educators must model what they ask their stu- 
dents to do. The personal examination for effective personal decision 
making suggested for students can begin with counselor education 
faculty. In time, that philosophy and practice can permeate the 
profession, the professional associations, and professional prepara- 
tion. Our clients will thank us. 
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Interdisciplinary Collaboration 
for Social Change: Redefining 
the Counseling Profession 

hit i) Hi mak 



A s the counseling profession enters the 21st century, it is an 
opportune time to raise questions regarding the scope and 
mission of the counseling field. This is especially true as we examine 
the role of counseling as an agent of social and political change in 
contemporary society. This will require a revaluation of the funda- 
mental philosophical principles underlying counseling; a rcconccp- 
tuali/ation about the meaning and strategies to engage individuals, 
groups, communities, and societies in healing and change; a critical 
look at reconstructing counselor education: and a rethinking of the 
role and direction of research in the 21st century. 

Contemporary counseling is markedly deficient in linking the 
field to tlie larger society and world as a social change agent and/ 
or advocate to address the social, political, cultural, and economic 
problems faced by hundreds of millions of people. Gladding ( i 9%) 
summarized the common factors in counseling as identified bv the 
American Counseling Association and the Counseling Psychology 
Division (17) of the American Psychological Association. They 
agreed that counseling is a recognized profession; counselors deal 
with personal, social, vocational, anti educational issues; counseling 
fosters empowerment in clients; it is theory driven; it is a process 
that helps clients identify new ways of thinking, behaving, and 
feeling, and subsequently, ol making decisions; and counseling 
includes various suhspeeialitics. The absence of social activism is 
striking, especially because there has been a call for counselors to 
promote social and political change lor the [last three decades U\g., 
Hanks & Martens, 1973; Bcmak & I lanna, in press; Dvvorkin & 
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Dworkin, 1971; Maslow, 1977; Sherman, 1976; Smith, 1971; 
Wrenn, 1983). Multiculturalism has forced counseling away from 
an individualistic ethnocentric worldview (Sue & Sue, 1990); and 
Howard 11993), \ Voile*? 4 (1993), and White (1993) have written 
about the need to address the social and political context of clients. 
Li\ en so, the counseling field remains focused on maintaining the 
status quo rather than on helping to facilitate deep-rooted change 
to address the effects of exploitation and oppression by dominant 
systems and cultures on individuals, groups, or families. 

I he predominant emphasis of counseling on individuals has, in 
effect, neutralized social and political concerns, and resulted in 
maintaining traditional Eurocentric values, such as individualism, 
independence, self-development, competition, autonomy, and self- 
reliance. The consequence of this professional stance has been to 
preserve tradition, that is, a position of neutrality and dominant 
paradigms. The paradox is that there is a discrepancy between the 
professional expectation that counselors should reflect and critique 
their own process and efficacy, and the profession itself that ignores 
crucial contemporary issues and maintains the status quo. 

To address our lack of rigorous self-evaluation as a profession, it 
is essential, as we move into the next century, that there be a critical 
examination of the strengths and deficiencies of our current model. 
How can we as a profession grow and changer What directions 
must we take <h a professional discipline to define the most efficient 
paradigm as we face the changing nature of personal and social 
challenges of modern and future limes? This is especially vital 
because there are marked changes in socioeconomic, cultural, and 
political structures that impact on the disintegration of traditional 
family structure, substance abuse, racism and discrimination, eco- 
nomics and poverty, physical and sexual abuse, grow ing violence, 
and changing demographies regarding age. race, and ethnicity le.g.. 
Bemak & Hanna, in press). It is apparent that to keep up with the 
complexity and depth of these changes new roles and competencies 
will he required of counselors. 

One important area of agreement affecting the changing role ol 
counselors is the relationship among social, cultural, psychological, 
educational, political, health, and economic problems. Bronfenhrcn- 
ner < 1986) wrote about the association among social, psychological. 





and educational needs and mental health derived from work in 
schools. In addition. Heath and McLaughlin (1^87) argued that 
the scope of problems in distressed schools and families are so 
complex that to sohe them we must collaborate with community 
resources. It has been pointed out that the development of new 
models to address multifarious problems requires multidimensional, 
multifaceted, and interdisciplinary partners to achieve positive 
results and change (Boyer, IWOh In tact, major foundations such 
ris the lord inundation. Annie L. Casey boundation, and W.k. 
Kellogg I nundation have been funding projects aimed at interagency 
and interdisciplinary cooperation. These projects lead toward new 
collaborative directions tor the counseling profession and necessi- 
tate a careful examination regarding reforms that incorporate inter- 
disciplinary interventions and research. 

1 his chapter first emphasizes the need to incorporate interdisci- 
plinary collaboration into mainstream counseling as a means toward 
social change by discussing redefinition of the profession through 
realigning power, fostering hope, considering the social context, and 
keeping pace with relevant developments. Because counseling has 
a historv of advocacy, the redefinition w ill he an extension of contem- 
porary counseling as well as compatible w ith the values, professional 
mission, and contemporarv issues of the profession. The chapter 
then explores actions and strategies tor interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion by presenting 1 7 guiding principles for promoting interdisciplin- 
ary collaboration as an essential component of social change. 

Rld)!TI\'l\'(; Til L PROLLSSIOX 

To question modern dav thought or to introduce interdisciplinary 
collaboration as a means tor social change, and thereby confront 
and challenge acceptable standardized counseling practices and 
roles, is a major undertaking. In order to evolve from a profession that 
values theories based on Lum-American thought with an implicit 
emphasis on inclix iduols and families independent from the sociopo- 
litical context, current paradigms must he deconstructed and the 
counseling profession redefined. An example of the difficulty achie\ - 
mg this ma\ be evident with the strongh accepted movement to 
standardize graduate training programs. Programs are regulated by 
established certification and licensure standards for the counseling 
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profession. It is questionable whether there is room for innovative 
interdisciplinary programs or developing curricula that train counsel- 
ing professionals in areas such as teamwork, leadership, social 
action, poverty, public health, sociology, anthropologv . or advoeaev. 
Critics of current licensure and certification standards have labeled 
them as rigid and insular w bile disempovvering faculty from planning 
new eoursework and programs ol stud\ cAuhrev, 1983; Thomas, 
1991; W einrach. 1991 «. T his inhibits introducing new eoursework. 
training, and skills into the profession. Thus there arc structural 
barriers implicit in the culture that prohibit initiating new concepts 
to keep pace with changing needs, roles, and functions. 

fundamental to this change is the need for counselors to become 
social change agents or advocates. I his parallels a highly flawed 
assumption that counseling as a profession can effectively stand 
alone. Rarely in training programs, practice, supervision, or consulta- 
tion is there mention of interdisciplinary collaboration. Rather, we 
revert hack to our counseling theories and strategies within the 
isolated framework of the profession, exploring solutions without 
acknowledging the value of perspectives from other professional 
disciplines. I his is particularly striking given the complexity of com- 
mon!) shared problems that many of our clients, families, schools, 
institutions, and communities face and the multitude of human 
services agencies that can simultaneously become involved with 
one individual, family, school, or community. Yet counselors are 
not introduced to a value system that encourages and supports an 
interdisciplinary el fort nor provided with skills to work in collabora- 
tive teams comprised ol varying professions. In fact, the American 
Counseling Association previously issued a call for greater interpro- 
fessional collaboration between human services and primary care 
professionals. 



Ri alic.n Pouf r 

Although all societies are constantly undergoingchunge. the coun- 
seling profession should assume an active role with the focus on 
planned change. This requires svstematic interventions that can 
influence basic structures in society and impact on individual and 
social values, altitudes, behaviors, and policy. It is a particularly 
sensitive* matter because social change involves a realignment of 
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power. More specifically, il one group, agency, or profession attains 
more power in reaching its goals and objectives, another group will 
experience less power. This, in effect, changes the accepted status 
quo and establishc new' paradigms by challenging existing political 
and social structures. When models are shifted to incorporate inter- 
disciplinary collaboration, it means that some participants w ho have 
been accustomed to being in positions of power must share in 
decision making and authority. 

To illustrate, examine the introduction of interdisciplinary teams 
in school systems. As community agencies, businesses, and parents 
enter into alliances with schools to address school-based problems, 
there are shifts in the balance of power and authority. This is 
contrary to tradition whereby school administrators exhibited full 
command in the school environment. Lflcetivc collaboration with 
community agencies, parents, and businesses so as to address 
human and social service concerns necessitates that school execu- 
tives and supervisors share both authority and decision making about 
issues that effect the entire community' inclusive of the school. 

InsTI n I Iopi : A Ki:y IxciRl.mt.M 

One important aspect of redelining the profession and creating 
change is to foster hope and project vision about the change. I lope 
has been identified as a precondition for enduring action. Without 
aspirations, hope, and v ision, the foresight is lost and the momentum 
for change diminishes. Thus to design a drug prevention program 
in an inner-city low-income area requires not only patience, skills, 
and endurance hut also a belief and vision about the possibilities 
of change. Penn and Kiesel ( 1994) described the role of the African 
American psvehologist as one of defining hope and the ability to 
discern a future vision t hat enkindles the commitment lor unity 
and snlidaritv. I propose that this definition he broadened beyond 
African American psychologists to embrace all counselors becoming 
social change agents. 

C’oxsim n mi. Son. \i Comim 

As a result of the multitude of problems facing our society, 
counselors are presented with individuals and groups whose poten- 
tial for fulfilling lives is thwarted and inhibited by oppressive forces 
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within society. As counselors we are challenged to address these 
issues with clients in a broader sense than just individual counseling 
and regard the magnitude of the problem in its fullest sense. The 
reconceptuali/ing of the problem necessitates a redefinition of the 
traditional counselor role to include directly assailing systems and 
structures that adhere to socially normative behavior, and demand- 
ing and challenging oppression in whatever form it manifests. This 
will result in counselors becoming social change agents. 

Making the transition or adaplating to incorporate advocacy or 
social activism into our work as counselors may be cspeciallv diili- 
i nit. Because the essence of counseling has primarils been defined 
as facilitating change loi clients on an individual, group, or family 
basis, more substantive changes that address the environment and 
systems that may have created, or significantly contributed to, the 
problems have been limited. Thus the paradox is that the profession 
of counseling promotes transformation in individuals but has been 
slow and inept in addressing larger social issues. Boyer ( 1 990i coined 
the term scholarship o) application when be described the need (or 
researchers to investigate the application of knowledge through 
problem definition and solutions that are beneficial to both individu- 
als and institutions, lie described how at the beginning of this 
century the ultimate goal was not only to contribute to hut also to 
reshape society. This is particularly striking given the context of the 
shifting problems that accompany national and global trends. 



Kn;p Pact: 

In one sense counseling mas he regarded as one of the major 
professions designed to promote change; yet, as a profession, it is not 
keeping pace with the relevant shifts in social, economic, cultural, 
political, and technological developments that c ritically impact Sovi- 
ets. It is not surprising, for example, that there is a danger of school 
counselors becoming obsolete or of mental health counselors lacking 
training to handle some of the presenting problems of clients. Thus 
to keep pace ssith the times the profession must reexamine the 
basic foundations of counseling. Ibis self-scrutiny will serve 
to determine boss the field needs to change in order to address 
the problems of contemporary culture. Such a shift will lead us to 
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incorporate interdisciplinary c ration as a powerful vehicle for 
contributing to social and political change. 

ACTIONS AND STRATLCIILS FOR I N' I L R I ) I SC I P LI N A RY 
COLLABORATION 

Restructuring new models to introduce interdisciplinary collabo- 
ration effectively as a means to social change r quires major shifts 
in conceptuali/.alion and practice. There are well-established areas 
of territoriality that are deary associated with funding, traditional 
sectors of responsibility, and compartmentalized professionally pre- 
scribed areas of expertise. Breaking down the boundaries and barri- 
ers is a monumental task. Vet it can be done. Use the following 17 
guiding principles to promote interdisciplinary collaboration as an 
essential component for social change. 

1 . hlentif] with counseling as a profession. One of the criticisms 
of the counseling field regards the search for an identity 0 Ianna 
& Bemak, 1997). Before counselors can effectively work with 
other professional disciplines, there must be a clearer definition 
of the similarities and differences with other professions such 
as psychology, social work, marriage and family therapy, and 
psychiatry. 

2. Overcome interprofessiotnd hostility and phobia . Ambiguously 
delineated territoriality has been a basis for conflict and dis- 
agreement among various professional groups and agencies. 
This is true even when multiple agencies and professionals 
are serving the same individuals or families for separate but 
interrelated problems. This has generated interprofessional hos- 
tility' and phobia. To work with the complexity of modern dav 
problems and to address causal factors rather than symptoms, 
interagency and interprofessional mutual trust and respect must 
be established and maintained. 

v Remember counseling solutions are not always the answer. \\ ork- 
jng from a multidisciplinary perspective, it is important to 
acknowledge that each discipline has values, perceptions, and 
philosophical bases from which to view and address problems. 
Mutual respect means that counselors approach interdisci- 
plinary collaboration with authentic openness, that is, they 
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acknowledge that other professions have important contribu- 
tions th.U arc not counseling based. Adler (1986) argued that 
the melding of dilferent professional cultures to problem solve 
is more effective, and Rergan ( 1995} and Capian, Caplan, and 
hrchul ( 1995 ) asserted that this held true for school problems. 
W ithin this framework, it is crucial that counselors acknowledge 
that the best solution may not alwa\s come from a counseling 
perspective. 

4. Establish mutually defined projects and goals. A critical aspect 
of multidisciplinary cooperation to promote social change is 
jointly agreeing upon outcomes and objectives. Shared responsi- 
bility and equal participation in establishing goals results in 
mutuality in ownership. For counselors or other disciplines to 
impose their authority by virtue of their profession will not 
create a cohesive team and will cause ongoing problems with 
the development of projects and goals. 

T Design mutual projects to meet those goals. To establish coopera- 
tive projects and goals as described in the preceding principle 
creates unified outcomes. Of equal importance is facilitating 
and succeeding at the process to reach that outcome. 'Therefore , 
the interdisciplinary teams must work cooperatively to meet 
their objectives. How an interdisciplinary team achieves its 
objectives, works together to problem m)1vc. and savors shared 
accomplishments is critical to cultivating a hard\ and vigorous 
work environment. 

6. Redefine professional roles. The history of counseling and current 
belief systems ha\e prescribed beliefs, values, philosophy, and 
definitions about the counselors role. This is similar across 
professional disciplines. In order to work effectively across pro- 
fessional boundaries, counselors must deconstruct assumptions 
about their function and role, and recreate a new definition 
within the framework of interdisciplinary teams. This requires 
breaking traditional boundaries and charting unfamiliar territory 
that will, hv nature of the task at hand, precipitate discomfort 
and anxietv. Thus the ability to work with the challenge of 
uncc r tainty will be a ke\ factor in collaborativoly reconstructing 
the counselor and other professional roles. 
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7. Share power and decision making. Friend and Cook (1996) 
identified parity and shared decision making as distinguishing 
features of collaborative teams. Traditionally there has been 
a hierarchy established within the helping professions with 
psychiatry' assuming the role as the authority. Power differen- 
tials are evident within other professional disciplines, as well, 
and have the potential to impact the efficacy of the multidiscipli- 
nary team negatively. The experience of the author has been 
that teams with a designated facilitator, rather than with a 
leader by virtue of his or her profession, have proven to he the 
most formidable structures for fostering cooperation and best 
utilizing the knowledge and expertise of all team members. 

8. Set up interprofessional exchanges. Public and private agencies, 
organizations, departments, institutions, and schools should 
introduce specific programs for interprofessional exchanges. 
This can he done across disciplines. For example, the author 
designed in Nicaragua a year-long pilot staff exchange program 
between the ministries of social services and education in order 
to address more efficiently the problems of troubled youths 
who were orphans of the war. The same type of exchange was 
duplicated between a Maryland social service agency and an 
urban school-to-work program helping with aggressive, troubled 
youth. A condensed version of this might bean Interprofessional 
Exchange Day whereby agencies and schools designate days 
as informal open houses for other professionals or even conduct 
1 -clay professional exchanges. 

9. Reconstruct incentives. As a rule, scholarly, professional, or merit 
rewards are based on accomplishments within one discipline. 
This system should be revampc I to incorporate an incentive 
system that supports interdisciplinary collaboration aimed at 
social change. There may he professional association awards 
that honor the best social change project utilizing an interdisci- 
plinary approach (possibly cosponsored by dual organizations), 
best innovativ e projects, papers, nr presentations to create soci- 
etal change, similar university awards and grants, and even 
agency- or school-based awards that promote social change via 
multidisciplinary work. 
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10. Restructure offices. Offices could be restructured to reflect a 
team approach to problems rather than a single-discipline-cen- 
tered approach. If there is a fundamental value shift to support 
interdisciplinary teams in mutually addressing problems, it fol- 
lows that there will be a basic shift in the base of operations 
to champion the team approach. This has been done in some 
ol the projects in which the author has worked by, lor example, 
housing more human services agencies within schools, creating 
family space w ithin schools, or reserving office space for school 
personnel and other team members within community-based 
agencies. 

I I . Redesign Infilling schemata. Interdisciplinary teams must have 
individuals whose funds and/or time to participate in a collabo- 
rative project comes from their respective work sites. Develop- 
ing new paradigms requires major shifts in resources. An exam- 
ple is a project designed by the author in an urban region where 
the school district committed a substantial start-up budget 
for a school-comnumity-familv-developed team project. This 
underscored the commitment to the team concept and 
prompted an allocation of resources, staff, funding, and the 
pursuit of a team-based grant by regional human services and 
educational facilities. 

I 2. Conduct whole team training. As just noted, if there is dedication 
to the new model, then activities for interdisciplinary efforts 
will he designed around the team rather than in traditional 
disciplinary formulations. This also holds true for training. An 
example is a 3-day training start-up for new teams, implemented 
bv the author, in which role, task, function, and relationships 
were redefined. The training utilized the essential elements 
described by Johnson and Johnson ( 1997* for effective teams, 
including collaborative skills, group processing, positive interde- 
pendence, personal accountability', and direct communication. 
Harriers to collaboration were addressed as well as strategies 
Inr establishing common language and vision, l earn goals were 
developed during the training based on \ ilia and Thousand's 
t 1 9 88 1 premise th.it common, agreed-upon goals result in posi- 
tive collaboration. 
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13. Establish graduate interdiscipliiian induing. It is essential that 
universities investigate multidisciplinary training models that 

• establish prototypes for graduates from the programs. Currently, 
graduate level training is encapsulated in discipline-specific 
training. Interdisciplinary graduate training, coursevvork. and 
applied praetieums have been identified as having long-range 
implications for facilitating cooperation ‘Golightly, 1987; 
Humes & I lohenshil, 198“!. An excellent example ol cross- 
departmental training, developed at the graduate school at the 
Lniversitv ol Utah, included prospective teachers, special edu- 
cators. counselors, administrators, and school psychologists 
\\ elch et al. . 1 992 . 

14. L tiderstaud change thenn. In order for counselors to assume a 
role as social change agents, they must understand organiza- 
tional and social change. Io undertake this endeavor without 
the tools will only produce failure and frustration. Therefore, 
counselors must have exposure to works such as. Minsky ' 1971 > 
and I lanna and Robinson < 1944 - in order to better understand 
how to operationalize new roll's within reconstructed para- 
digms. 

IT l.ncourage ittterdi*eiplinan publication >. I.ven in cross-disci- 
plinary projects there is generally little cross-fertilization I 
scholarly publications. Individuals should publish across profes- 
sions. however. School counselors, for example, could write in 
education administration journals about research and recom- 
mendations lor change in school counseling positions rather 
than publish only m counseling professional journals. 

l(v Make collaborative cw^-di>cipline presentation*. I he author 
received a grant for a project to decrease school violence and 
aggression in a major urban school system by developing a 
comprehensive sehool-eomnuimiy -lannh partnership program. 

The project involved school counselors, mental-health-ageney - 
based counselors and social workers, school principals, central 
and regional office srhonl administrators, teachers, various com- 
munity agencies representatives, social workers, psychologists, 
nurses, parents, and business people Rather than present the 
successes of this project independently at the American Coun- 
seling Association annual meeting, representative professionals 
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and individuals involved with the project were invited to partici- 
pate. The result of not only working together daily but also 
actually collaborating and presenting this work at a major 
national forum was highly beneficial and consistent with the 
design of the project. 

17. Cooperate in documentation and research. To demonstrate the 
efficacy of interdisciplinary projects there must be applied 
research. This requires cooperation between universities, agen- 
cies, and institutions that are initiating multidisciplinary pro- 
grams aimed at social change. The evaluation and measurement 
of success for change, as well as the benefits of the interdisci- 
plinary process itself, are crucial to sustaining long-term change. 

CONCLUSION 

[he 2 1 st century requires a critical reconception of the role 
ol counselors that incorporates interdisciplinary collaboration and 
social change. The passage to a new century provides the counseling 
profession with a unique opportunity to reexamine itself as a profes- 
sional discipline. Historically, there was a call for social action as 
a core professional responsibility. Modern times have significantly 
changed the cultural and sociopolitical context within which coun- 
selors work. It is only logical that the role, structure, and function 
of the counseling profession transform to address the complexities 
of the 2 1 st century. Joining w ith other professions and collaborating 
with other departments, agencies, and institutions that go beyond 
the profound but limited scope of counseling will he crucial if the 
counseling profession is to make a significant contribution to social 
change and a belter world. 
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Professional Counseling in a 
Global Context: Collaboration 
for International Social Action 

Coin II AM) C. Ll.I. 



A s the world prepares lu enter the 2 1st cenlurv, there is growing 
awareness oi a new global interconnectedness. W hile old ideo- 
logical harriers tall and new alliances replace long-standing animosi- 
ties, there is great anticipation about a new era ot mutual respect and 
cooperation among nations. This has been heightened by universal 
improvements in communication and travel that have made the 
world, in many respects, a global village’. 

As the concept of global interconnectedness continues to grow, 
it has prompted ellorts in mam parts of the world to reconfigure 
social and economic institutions to make them more responsive 
to interactions across national boundaries. As part of this, many 
professions are exploring ways to adopt a global perspective in order 
to address more effectively challenges that increasing!;, transcend 
political holders. In recent years, for example, the counseling profes- 
sion has taken a series ot significant steps to internationalize the 
scope of mental health and educational intervention. This has 
resulted in an emerging process to develop an international helping 
paradigm that will encompass a unis ersal consensus lor soc ial action 
to promote human development. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present ideas for facilitating 
international collaboration among professional counselors so as to 
address contemporary global cultural, economic, and social chal- 
lenges. It begins with a personal reflection on the misers that the 
worlds children and women face on a (Jails basis and that impels 
counselors to trs and relieve conditions ul suffering. I he* chapiter 
then describes wavs in which to do this through international 
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professionalization and collaboration in counseling and through a 
global social action agenda that includes assisting in nation building, 
challenging intolerance, and promoting the integrity ot the famih. 

1 he final section discusses some ol the main challenges to global 
cooperation that counselors will encounter as thex strive lor change. 

INTHRNATIONAL SOCIAL ACTION: A PERSONAL 
lUT'LTXTION 

Se\eral \ears ago 1 had the opportunitx to \ isit South Africa. Mv 
trip took place in the waning daxs of the apartheid regime. During 
mx sta\- 1 visited a squatter camp outside ol Johannesburg with a 
worker from a South African social welfare agency. The camp was set 
u p behind a school and provided temporary housing for thousands ot 
people from throughout South Africa who had been displaced bx 
the \iolence that led up to that country's historic 1994 election. 
I he camp had one source of fresh water, an open spigot in the middle 
of the camp, and the onlx toilet facilities were several open pits. 

Manx ol the families in the camp were li\ ingin crowded temporary 
classroom buildings. In one such building that mx companion and 
I \isited. there were at least IS large families living together in hot. 
cramped, and extremely unsanitarx conditions, fhe male members 
of these families xxcre off either looking for or doing loxx -paying 
odd jobs in Johannesburg. It xxas lunchtime xxhen xxe arrixed, and 
the xx omen xxere tending to the children xxho xxcre eating a meager 
meal ot rice, beans, and cabbage out of small plastic bowls. Most 
ot the children looked severely malnourished, and main had open 
sores on their laces. 

file image that is most xixid in my memory is ol one small girl 
x\ ho. xx hile running xx it h her boxx 1, tripped and tell. As she did. t be 
contents of her boxx I spilled onto the ground. At that moment at 
least lix e other childi en rushed up w ith their spm»ns trx ing to sc rape* 
up spilled rice. 1 he social sen ice xvorker remarked to me t hat this 
accident xxas xery costlx because lood was scarce*, and this would, 
no doubt, be the onlx meal that the* childrc*n xx < m Id cat that dax . 

I bis image and the worker's statement struck me* hard. Soon I 
x\ ould be returning to mx comfortable accommodations in Johannes- 
lung, looking forward to a nic e dinner. I would also be* leax ing South 
Africa in a lew da\s to celeluatc a joxous Christmas w ith mx la mi lx 




in the United States, i low ever, these children would still be in the 
squatter camp. Christmas Day would be just another day of hunger 
and misery lor them. 

This dichotomy between m\ reality and that of those children 
made me feel both guilt) and angry. Guilty that I should have 
so much and they so little, and angry that political and social 
circumstances should impact upon the lives of children in such a 
cruel fashion. Driving awa\ from the squatter camp that afternoon. 

I \owed that, as a professional counselor and a human being. I 
would take some type of action. 

When I returned to the United States I made the following 
proposal torn) colleagues in the counselor education program: rather 
than hold a faculty holiday dinner at an expensive restaurant, which 
had become nur custom, we should make a donation to the relief 
agenev that was working in South African squatter camps. My 
colleagues eagerh agreed to this, and we sent a sizable contribution 
to the relief agency. 

Although this example' of social action is small, it does demon- 
strate. to some degree, professional counselors taking initiative as 
social advocates. Our contribution made a statement about our 
belief as professionals that children starving anywhere in the world 
is a social!) and moral!) unacceptable situation. Me hope, in some 
small way. that our contribution empowered social welfare officials 
to battle more effective!) the hunger and despair ('I the children 
in that squatter camp. 

COl ASHLING: I.Y TUK NATIONAL 
PHOITSSIONAI 1ZATION AND COLLABORATION 

In the last two decades, major initiatives ha\e been undertaken 
In counselors to establish international professional links. I hese 
links have been forged through international lorums lor the exchange 
ol ideas and research on counseling and human development. An 
implicit goal of such forums is the establishment ol an international 
perspective on the role of counseling in promoting human develop- 
ment and in addressing social challenges. 

One such forum that has been in the forefront of establishing a 
global perspective on counseling is the International Round I able 
for the Advancement ol Counselling LRI ACT Since its founding 
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in 1966 by I Ians Z. Hoxler, 1RTAC has been an international 
association with scientific and educational aims concerned with the 
interdisciplinary study of counseling. Through its sponsorship of 
seminars and conferences that have been held in Europe. Canada, 
and New Zealand, 1RTAC has played a major role in the dev elop- 
ment of counseling services in many parts of the world. It has 
offered advice and information to governmental and nongovernmen- 
tal organizations in both industrialized and developing countries. 
Most importantiv . however, I IV FAC) has provided a professional 
forum for counselors and those in related educational and psycholog- 
ical fields, from throughout the world, to gather together and exam- 
ine differences and commonalities in counseling practices. 

As IHTAC has continued to develop global linkages among mental 
health professionals, established counseling associations in a num- 
ber of countries have also attempted to expand their missions to 
include international collaboration. As an example, the American 
Counseling Association has held several successful bilateral profes- 
sional conferences with counseling associations in England, Mexico, 
and Scotland. These conferences have proven to be fertile ground for 
exploring differences and commonalities in the issues that confront 
professional counseling organizations as they address both the pro- 
fessional development of their members and the mental health 
issues of citizens in their respective countries. 

Through the efforts of the lnternational/lnterprofessional Collab- 
oration Committee of ACA, a number of collaborative relationships 
have been formed between ACA and international counseling asso- 
ciations. Most recently, such relationships have been developed 
with the British Association for Counselling (BAC) and the Indian 
Academy of C ounselling, For nearly a decade, an informal relation- 
ship between AC A and BAC has provided the opportunity for leaders 
of both organizations to exchange visits to national conferences in 
the United States and the United Kingdom. This has provided for a 
cross-fertilization of diverse ideas on counseling issues and practices. 

The emergence of an international perspective on counseling and 
human development portends a new era ol global interconnected- 
ness among professional counselors. In many parts of the world, 
counselors and counseling organizations .ire moving beyond pro- 
vincial conceptions ol theory, research, and practice to join in 
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collaborative clloris to foster notions of menial health and human 
development that stretch across geopolitical boundaries. 

A GLOBAL SOCIAL ACTION AGENDA TOR 
COUNSELING PROFESSIONALS 

As this international professional collaboration among counselors 
increases, so too does the need for a strategic view oi counseling 
and human development in a global context. This view should be 
translated into an international action plan with a unified mission 
and a set ol goals and objectives to guide counseling activities. Such 
a plan should have broad applicability across borders and cultures. 
This is particular!) important given the significant transformations 
that ha\c occurred throughout the world in recent years ( Lee, 1 W7». 
These transformations can be found in such areas as the nature of 
employment, cultural diversity, migration and refugees, the roles of 
men and women, increasing rates of innovation and expanding 
technolog), and major changes in patterns of local, regional, and 
national identity. The scope of these transformations has often 
negative!) affected the function of those institutions that promote* 
human development in many parts of the world, including the 
family, school, workplace, social welfare agencies, gov ernment agen- 
cies, and religious institutions. As the impact of these institutions 
has been weakened, the potential oi counseling and related services 
has increased. 

I his potential can he rcaii/ed through a strategic plan that stresses 
global social action on the pari ol counseling professionals. Through 
international collaborative efforts, counselors can work to help peo- 
ple lessen the impact of social transformations on their lives and 
well-being. Additionally, through social action, counselors can he 
a part of a process that promotes global interconnectedness. Given 
this, the global mission of the counseling profession should be to 
promote human development within the uniejue context ol national, 
cultural, and individual realities. 

The goals and objectives that can be derived from this mission 
form the basis ol a global social action agenda for counselors. Impor- 
tant aspects of such an agenda might include assisting in nation 
building, challenging intolerance, and promoting the integrity ol 
the family. Although these agenda items are not exhaustive, they 
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represent ones that are of current interest to a number of national 
professional counseling organizations. 

Assisting in Nation Buldinc; 

[here is a great need for wide-ranging technical expertise in 
many areas of the world where old regimes have disintegrated and 
countries struggle to construct new social orders. Lxperts are needed 
to help build institutions or restructure old ones for the social 
and economic empowerment of people in newly emerging nations. 
Professional counselors have an important opportunity to lend their 
expertise to these nation-building efforts. For example, by working 
eollnboralively. counselors from a number of countries can address 
the mental health and educational challenges in the nations of the 
former Soviet Union as thc\ attempt in restructure their social order 
based on tl e principles of free enterprise and individual freedom. 

Likewise, there is much potential for counseling in the new 
Republic of South Africa as it strives to establish an inclusive society 
after years of excluding the majority of its population under apart- 
heid. Counselors can help remediate the psychological ravages of 
that brutal system and promote new models for advancing psychoso- 
cial dc\ e'opment. Lor example, counselors could help organize a 
school counseling system that will facilitate academic, career, and 
personal-social empowerment among young people who have histor- 
ically been denied educational access. Lor another example of pro- 
fessional collaboration in this part of the world, counseling for Post- 
I’raumaUc Stress Disorder could be provided to the victims and the 
perpetrators of apartheid violence. 

Cum i ixcuNCi Intoi.l.ram i 

While political harriers arc 1 falling throughout the world, levels 
of intolerance and violence appear to be rising. In many countries, 
groups of people, often acting on age-old prejudices, have become 
increasingly unwilling to share social or political privilege with, and 
arc oppressive toward, other groups who differ in terms of race, 
ethnicity, religion, or sexual orientation. Wherever they occur, acts 
of viu’encc associated with intolerant altitudes hinder efforts to 
form working alliances for progress. More importantly, thc\ impact 
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negative!) on the psvchological and social development of people 
across the lile span. 

Whether it is Bosnia, Ruanda. Cambodia, Northc n Ireland, the 
Middle Hast . or the United States, racism, sexism, ethnic hostility, 
religious intolerance, and homophobia poison the quality ot life 
lor both the victim and perpetrator of intolerant acts. Counselors, 
therefore, should use their facilitation skills to promote dialogues 
lor understanding across the lines that divide groups of people. 
Significantly, models for such group facilitation at the international 
level have been offered in recent years (Rogers, 1987; Rogers & 
Rvback. 1984'. The collaborative efforts of counselors should focus 
on helping people challenge intolerant attitudes and move beyond 
mere tolerance to a position of mutual respect and understanding. 

Promoting iin Intkuuty oi- rur Tamiia 

The famih, in all its varied forms, is at the center of human 
experience. Therefore, it is crucial that counselors collaborate inter- 
nationally to help empower families. New interventions are needed 
for people around the world vv ho coni ront dysfunction that interferes 
with the qualitv of life, both inside and outside of the family struc- 
ture. 

International professional counseling efforts should he undcr- 
uken to assist parents in promoting self-esteem, pride, self-disci- 
pline, health) phvsical habits, spirituality, and academic skills in 
their children. If families are to he empowered, counselors should 
line! wavs lor the generations that comprise them to work together. 
When considering famih empowerment, it is important to he aware 
of cultural differences in the perception of famih life. .Although 
certain aspects of famih interaction are universal, it must always 
he remembered that spousal relationships and the dynamics of 
child-rearing often have a specific cultural context. 

Main complex issues affect family life throughout the world. For 
example, child labor is a serious global problem. It is the single 
most important source of child exploitation and child abuse in the 
world todav (International Labour Organization. 1 996a). According 
to revised estimates h\ the International 1 abonr Organizations 
Bureau of Statistics, the number of working children between the 
ages of 5 and 14 is at least 120 million (International Labour 
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Organization. 1996a). The overwhelming majority of these children 
arc in developing countries in Africa. Asia, and Latin America. 
Numerous children work in occupations and industries that are 
plainly dangerous and hazardous — from factor)' work to prostitution 
(International Labour Organization, 1996b). 

A child working is a future denied. This is because working 
children miss out on education. Today, lack of education is especially 
damaging because both individual and societal well-being increas- 
ingly depend on literacy and numerical competence. Working chil- 
dren are disadvantaged in other ways as well. According to Forastieri 
1 in press), the early involvement of children in work can have serious 
health and developmental consequences. 

Counselors working in proactive international partnerships with 
governmental agencies and nongovernmental organizations can 
effectively challenge the issue of child labor. The manifesto for 
anv social action on behalf of the world s children should be The 
( Convention of the Rights oj the ( 'hild that was adopted by the United 
Nations Cencral Assembly in 1989 (UN1CLF, 1990). It is the first 
legally binding international document to incorporate the full range 
of human rights, including children s civil and political rights as 
well as their economic, social, and cultural rights. 

Within the context of The Convention oj the Rights of the ('hild 
the first priority for social action might include focusing resources 
on eliminating the most intolerable forms of child labor, particularlv 
that involving girls and the very young, such as slavery, debt bondage, 
child prostitution, and work in hazardous occupations and indus- 
tries. I he second priority should be to address the problem of the 
invisibility of working children in many parts of the world. Any 
effort to protect children from workplace hazards, therefore, must 
begin In making the global public aware of working children and 
the dangers they facts 

Advocating lor the rights of women is another example of global 
social action lor counselors that relates to the integrity of the family. 
It is important that counselors understand how the status of women, 
in playing their ascribed roles in society, is affected by cultural, 
economic, and social issues Progress toward gender equality is 
unsatislactorv in a number of countries. In many parts of the world 
there are still major gaps in educational attainment and employment 
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opportunities for men on cl women. Kconomic development and 
grout fi appear to he intricately related to the advancement of 
women. Where women have advanced, economic growth has usually 
been steady; where women have not been allowed to be full partici- 
pants, there has been stagnation. Strategic objectives and actions 
are needed, therefore, to promote tlu quality of life for women in 
a variety of areas, including equal access to education and employ- 
ment, quality health care, v iolence prevention, and greater roles in 
political decision making. 

As with universal children s rights, the United Nations has taken 
action to advance the status of women. In 194*5, the U.N. estab- 
lished the Commission on the Status of Women to monitor the 
situation of women and promote their rights in all societies around 
the world. This commission is the global advocate for equality 
between women and men. building on this, the U.N. Genera! 
Assembly adopted the ('nirvutiou on the Uimination of All I'orms 
of Discrimination Against Women in 1979. The Convention defines 
what constitutes discrimination against women and sets up an 
agenda for national action to end such discrimination. Finally, in 
199 3 the U.N. adopted the Declaration on the IJimimition of Vio- 
lence Against U'oh/cj.' (U.N.. 1993), which defined what constitutes 
violence against women and which outlined actions governments 
and communities should take to prevent such acts. 

File United Nations observed 1975 as International Women’s 
Year and held the first world conference on women in Mexico City. 
Subsequently, three other U.N. conferences on women have been 
held; Copenhagen in 1980, Nairobi in 1985, and Beijing in 1995. 
At the 1985 Nairobi conference. The l 'onvard- Looking Strategies 
for the Advancement of Uoh/ci/ to the Year 2000 (U.N., 1985) was 
adopted. This was a blueprint for women's advancement, dealing 
with the entire spectrum of women’s role in socictv . This blueprint 
was followed by a Platform for Action (U.N.. 1995), adopted at the 
1995 Beijing conference. This document addressed 21st ccnturv 
challenges and demands for women. 

1’hese United Nations conferences, conventions, and declarations 
provide the framework for collaborative social action on the part of 
the world’s counseling professionals. I hrmigb their efforts, both 
indiv iduallv and at the association level, counselors should advocate 
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for or reinforce national efforts to promote laws and programs that 
increase the access of women to productive resources and equal 
opportunity. 

CIIALLLNGliS TO GLOBAL COLLABORATION 

Several important challenges to international collaboration among 
professional counselors must be considered. The most obvious are 
differences in language and culture. As professional counselors 
begin to collaborate across geopolitical boundaries, they must be 
sensitive to language differences and be aware of unique cultural 
realities and differences in worldviews. A crucial aspect of interna- 
tional collaboration must be the development of multicultural aware- 
ness and competencies (Sue, Arredondo. & McDavis, 1992 k Coun- 
selors must have an understanding of. and appreciation for. cultural 
diversity. These must be at the center of counselors’ global profes- 
sional consciousness. 

An even greater challenge to international collaboration, however, 
is the fact that counseling, as it has been conceptualized and prac- 
ticed in North America tor most of the 20th century, does not exist 
as a profession in many other parts of the world. Counselors must 
consider that social action efforts may be hampered in many parts 
ol the world due to the lack of a traditional North-American-lihe 
counseling infrastructure. It might be necessary, therefore, to form 
working alliances with professionals from related mental he illh 
disciplines, such as psychology or psychiatry. Likew ise. collaboration 
in main countries may need to take place with professionals from 
allied health fields. Counselors may also need to fo-m social action 
alliances with indigenous helpcrsdiealcrs. In many cultures that 
predate those of the countries in North America, people have for 
centuries found guidance to resolve personal problems and make 
decisions from indiv iduals vv ho are acknow ledged vv ithin their com- 
munities as possessing special insight and helping skills. These 
individuals have been commonh recognized as healers and are 
believed to possess awareness, knowledge, and skills that grow out 
of a timeless wisdom. These healers are the keepers of this wisdom, 
and thev enlist it to help people solve problems and make decisions 
* Lee N Armstrong. 1 993 ■. Social action initiatives in main countries 
mav need to he predicated on forming collaborative relationships 
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with such healers (Lee & Armstrong, 1995; Lee, Oh. & Mounlcastle, 

1 992; Vontress, 1 99 i i. 

CONCLUSION 

As the world enters a new century, professional counselors have 
the opportunity to assess the philosophy and scope of mental health 
intervention. The philosophy of counseling in the 2 1 st century must 
encompass a commitment to social change that focuses on helping 
to empower individuals to meet the challenges of global transforma- 
tion. The scope of this commitment must entail a worldwide collabo- 
ration among counseling and related menial health professionals 
who have the awareness, knowledge, and skills to promote human 
development locally, nationally, and internationally. 
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A Summing Up and Call 
to Action 

Colrh and C. 1 -i.i. \\i)C\mn R. Wuz. 



Wash in? ones hands of the conflict between the pow- 
erful Lind the powerless means to side with the power- 
ful, not to he neutral. — Paulo hreire 

T his statement by the famous Brazilian educator, philosopher. 

and social activist provides a challenge to any profession. It 
suggests that anyone in a position to make a difference who is not 
a part of the solution to the issues that confront society is, by 
default, a part of the problem. As professional counselors we need 
to consider I reires statement as we assess our roles as helpers. 
This book advances the concept of intervention not only into client s 
lives to help with problem resolution or decision making but also 
into the world that affects those lives. All the authors contributing 
to this hook emphatically stress that social action is often pivotal 
to promoting psychosocial development. 

Recently the Governing Council of the American Counseling 
Association adopted a definition of professional counseling that 
underscores the minciple of social change: 

The practice ol Professional Counseling is the application of 
mental health, psychological, or human development principles, 
through cognitive, affective, behavioral, or svstcmic intervention 
strategies, that adchess wellness, personal grow th, or career devel- 
opment as well as pathology. 

This definition includes svstcmic intervention as a primary aspect 
ol counseling practice and provides the basis lor social action on 
the part of professional counselors. 
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Social action in counseling requires a paradigm shift. Counselors 
need to consider roles and functions that, heretofore, have not 
necessarily been associated with their profession. A goal of this 
book is to provide a context for social intervention and action on 
the part of professional counselors. 

A close reading of this book suggests that part of the paradigm 
shift required for counselors to become agents of social change 
involves new ways of conceptualizing the theory and practice of 
professional counseling. These new ways of viewing counseling are 
predicated on the notion that counselors and their clients live in 
an environment of constant social, cultural, and economic change. 
Counseling theory' and practice, therefore, must continue to be 
dynamic and responsive to the realities of rapid and consistent 
social change. 

This final chapter discusses eight action steps that incorporate 
and synthesize the ideas presented in the preceding chapters These 
steps provide a context to the concept of social action as it has 
been defined and discussed in this hook. They also serve as points 
to consider in future theory -building related to the practice of profes- 
sional counseling. 



ACTION STKPS 

/. Commit in Acquiring Greater Competence in the Use of the 
Wir In format ini? Technologies; as a Means to hurt her 
Projessioual Renewal 

The availability of new information tools, such as the Internet, 
websites, listscrvs, national databases (URIC online and Cl) ROM) 
and virtual libraries, has immeasurably increased access to greatly 
expanded sources of counseling-relevant information. Availability 
is a twin-edged sword, however. The tools provide more inform lion 
from more sources, but the information is frequently unauthoritativc 
and contradictory, and may even he misinformation. If counselors 
arc to devise and/or use knowledge-driven rather than speculative 
social change interventions, they need to expand their knowledge 
and use of the new information technologies continually so they 
can both use the new knowledge to enhance their own professional 
competence and share it with their < lients. 'Traditional sources of 
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information, such as print media in the form of books and journals, 
are still important for counselors, but hardly sufficient. Much of 
the vital, fast-breaking, and broad-based information is available 
primarily to counselors who have the technological savvy to use the 
new information technologies to separate out relevant and worthy 
information from junk information. 

2. hocus on Acquiring and Using Multiple Assessment Procedures 
That Are Designed to Reflect Adequately the Characteristics of 
Persons Prom an Increasingly Diverse and Pluralistic Society 

Assessment is an important and vital aspect of the counseling 
process. Appropriate and valid assessment of both groups and indi- 
viduals, however, cannot be achieved through the use of a few 
favorite tests. Counselors constantly need to update their knowledge 
of, and competence in the use of, the new and socially responsive 
assessment procedures so that they facilitate the psychosocial devel- 
opment of persons rather than hinder, stigmatize, or falsely catego- 
rize them. 

J. Assign a Higher Priority in C ounscior education Programs to 
the Preparation of Counselors as Agents of Social Change 

This books authors consistently speak to the need for greater 
attention in courses, the practical, and field experiences to exploring 
why and how counselors can become agents of social change. Much 
more than book knowledge needs to be emphasized. Counselors 
must begin with an analysis of their own values regarding social 
change and form their own personal philosophies and action strate- 
gies as regards their role as agents of social change. Counselor 
attitude toward l he role of social change agent is crucial, and each 
counselor should develop a personal perspective formed by active 
involvement rather than by passive adoption of the views of others. 

Cot unit to the Personal Utilization of Counseling Outcomes 
Research to Promote Greater Public Support of Counseling and 
Counselors lr\ Documenting the Efficacy of Various Counseling 
Processes 



Counselors traditionally look to many sources in deciding how- 
to intervene in a particular counseling context. The more counselors 
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arc able to make choices from an array of interventions of known 
effectiveness, the broader their public creditably and support is 
likely to be. At a time of increased competition for health care 
resources, it is probable that those providers who can make the 
best case for what they do will win the lion’s share of public dollars. 
Counselors fortunately arc able to document the worth of much of 
what they do if only they will choose to do so. Most importantly, 
counselors must use outcome data to make their decisions about 
what to do rather than rely on speculation and levels of personal 
comfort with different interventions. 

S. Intervene * Into the environments oj Clients to Eliminate or to 
Promote Change in T hose Aspects of the Environment That 
Stifle Psychosocial Development and at the Same l ime Enhance 
the Resilience and invulnerability oj Persons to 77/osr Same 
Debilitating Aspects 

In the best of worlds, counselors would he able through enlight- 
ened social action to bring about systemic changes in the environ- 
ments of their clients, which are the real problems. Blit in this 
imperfect world, injustice and discrimination will continue despite 
the best efforts of many. Given this condition, it behooves counselors 
to teach clients (he strategics successful!) used by some young 
people and adults to cope successfully, even sometimes gain strength 
and power, by ov ercoming the land mines of environmental depriva- 
tion through which the\ must negotiate their way. When and if 
it can he successfully implemented, the quintessential strategy is 
bipartite; that is, it both removes major obstacles to client psychoso- 
cial development by concerted careg ver social action and also 
empowers individual clients to deal with the obstacles they face 
through the strength ol their own resilience. 

(). Help to C reate Alternatives and Opportunities jor People 

People, particularly those w ho have been marginalized or rendered 
powerless, need more life choices. This may mean addressing the 
root causes of poverty, racism, sexism, homophobia, and other forms 
ol social or economic discrimination. C'ounselors may need to help 
clients cope with such issues in the short term while helping to 
empower them ultimately to take control ol their long-term 
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responses to these forces. 1’his needs to he done in a socially active 
way in order to improve the quality of life lor all people and to 
address social challenges within an environment of change. 

7. Work to Improve Institutional Policies With Respect to Human 

Welfare and Development 

Counselors should examine the internal policies of agencies, 
schools, and other social institutions with regard to the needs ol 
people. Institutional policies need to be based on a better under- 
standing ol cognitive, affective, and behavioral functioning. Coun- 
selors can help to ensure that institutional policies do not stifle 
individual development or empowerment. 

X. Advocate at All Levels of (an'enimcnt 

In order to help empower people to take effective action to 
improve the qualitv of their lives, a supportive policy framework is 
needed at all levels of government. Legislation and government 
policies must be sensitive to human psychological and social devel- 
opment. Legislation and policies should also promote initiatives that 
empower people and address their concerns. Counselors should 
have the skills to advocate at all levels of government to raise 
awareness and increase legislative involvement in creating alterna- 
tives and opportunities that result in educational, career, and per- 
sonal empowerment . 

A I INAL NOTH 

The action steps model a process that we. as this books editors, 
believe that those motivated to make a larger commitment to coun- 
seling and social action should go through. 1 his book contains 
an enormous collection of inspiring ideas, presents much, viable 
information, and suggests potentially rewarding interventions, all 
within an overarching social action framework. Just reading it is a 
heady experience. But lo benefit significantly from the books con- 
tents, readers must sort out and put into some kind of organized 
framework those ideas and actions that they resonate vv it h and vv ant 
to act on. 

file eight svnthesi/ed action steps presented in this chapter arc 
illustrations of what has meaning at this point in time to us. But 
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even as we write this, our ideas are changing and expanding. It is 
an exciting process to be going through, and we hope readers will 
be able to share what has particular meaning and significance with 
others, the authors of the different chapters, and us. Whether by 
letter. FAX, E-mail, or phone, we want to hear from readers. And 
hopefully, at conferences, such as the ACA Convention, we will 
have the opportunity to communicate with readers directly. 

Head, ponder, highlight, but most of all take action — now! 



Courtland C. Lee 

Curry School of Education • Department of Human Services 
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Charlottesville, VA 22903-2495 
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P.O. Box 20171 •Greensboro, NC 27402*0171 
800/414/9709 • 336/334/4 1 14 - FAX: 336/3 34/4 116 
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Appendix 



ABOUT URIC AX'D ERIC/CASS 

ERIC/CASS (originally ERIC/CAPS') was one of the founding 
clearinghouses that started the system in 1966 and that has since 
grown to be the world's largest educational database with nearly I 
million entries. 

The ERIC system has as its mission to improve American educa- 
tion by increasing and facilitating the use of educational research 
.and information on practice in the activities of learning, teaching, 
educational decision making, and research, wherever and whenever 
these activities take place. 

ERIC/CASS has as its major foci serving the needs and interests 
of care givers and helping specialists such as counselors, therapists, 
and* career specialists at all ages and educational levels and in all 
settings — school, college, government, business, and private prac- 
tice. 

ERICVCASSs basic goal lias been to improve decision making 
through increased access to information. More importantly, ERIC/ 
CASS wants, through the many resources and services it offers, to 
empower users to realize more fully their goals — and their dreams. 
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ERIC/CASS WEBSITE. 201 Park Building, 

LNCG • P,(). Box 26171, Greensboro, X C , 27402-6171; 
http://\v\vw. uncg.edu/~criccas2 

One of the best sources of educational information is ERIC — 
the Educational Resources Information Center. An appropriate first 
step in gaining access to ERIC is to locate the ERIC/CASS Website 
and through it identify a multitude of educational resources. Numer- 
ous “hot links" to other databases and websites can also be reached 
through, the ERIC/CASS Website. 

'Through ERIC/CASS, the U.S. Department of Education’s exten- 
sive educational resources can be assessed as well as special services 
of the ERIC system (AskERIC. Access ERIC, and other ERIC 
Clearinghouses). Among the specific resources available on the 
ERIC/CASS W ebsite are 

• capability to search the ERIC database and the L S. Department 
of Education resources 

• information on forthcoming ERIC/CASS Listsens 

• full text of ERIC/CASS Digests 

• information on forthcoming conferences and workshops 

• shopping mall of publications and resources. 

Tor more information on ERIC/CASS, call (.336) 334-41 14, TAX 
•336) 334-4116, E-mail, criccasfd hamlel.uneg.edu, or access the 
ERIC ''CASS Homepage at http:/A\ ww.uncg.edu/~~ericcas2. 
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